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PREFACE. 





THE Wasps is, in the opinion of W. Schlegel, the feeblest of 
all the extant plays of Aristophanes. ‘ The subject,” says the 
learned writer, ‘is too limited, the folly represented appears a 
disease of too singular a description, without a sufficient uni- 
versality of application, and the-action is drawn out to too 
great a length.” Had this opinion proceeded from some French 
critic of the old school,—as capable of éxplaining the aberra- 
tions, real or apparent, of the genius of Aristophanes, as he is 
those of the fixed stars—no person with the remotest pretensions 
to scholarship would have dreamt of disputing so solemn a ver- 
dict. But was such a criticism worthy of one of those illus- 
trious brothers, whose names form something like an epoch in 
the history of the human mind? Masters of nearly every spe- 
cies of literature, and throwing themselves at will into the 
manners and feelings of almost every period of society, the 
Schlegels ought to have known, that before the intellectual 
merits of this play are discussed, its political bearings must be 
keenly scrutinized and fully understood. An attentive exa- 
mination of these will, I think, prove, that the Wasps, instead 
of being the feeblest, 1s in itself among the most dexterous of 
the Aristophanic comedies, and that as a means of looking into 
the inmost recesses of that singular constitution, which has so 
much attracted the attention of all ages, it is beyond all ques- 
tion the most important of all the documents which antiquity 
has bequeathed us. That the action of the play is too far ex- 
tended for modern ears, there can be little doubt: and it is 
therefore hoped, that the curtailments here made will be less 
objected to. As to its limited nature, and want of general 
application, the reader of the following notes, who sees how 
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large a body of the Athenian citizens were maintained and fed 
by the courts of law, and how deeply their proceedings con- 
cerned the whole internal polity of the state, will be the best 
judge: at present let us attend to general appearances only ; 
for the curtain rises, and what have we before us? 

A large and splendid mansion occupies the stage, bearing all 
the appearance of a beleaguered city. Bristling spears are 
seen at a distance: armed men traverse its passages, and before 
the door stand two guards in panoply complete. The lan- 
guage of these latter is as military as their appearance; while 
their drowsy eyes confess the fatigues they have undergone, 
Why these guards, and whence this caution? Let the head 
so cautiously peeping out from a chimney’s top, serve for an 
explanation, A prisoner’s fears are evident in that anxious 
eye, as it cautiously looks around for some means of escape. 
But there are others as cautiously looking round as himself, and 
a cover placed on the chinmey’s top prevents this mode of de- 
liverance, But if he cannot escape in his own person, he may 
as a portion of another’s. Is it the weight of its depending 
panniers, which makes yon ass move so heavily? Look be- 
neath, and another proof is seen of the captive’s address, and 
the counter-address of those who watch his movements. Egress 
by land is closed, but the air is still open: and see, he is on 
the house-top! and if, as the Irish orator thought, a bird 
could be in two places at the same time, our bird is at once 
on the roof of his son’s house, and on the foremost bench of 
the high court of Helisa (for that is the end and aim of all 
these efforts): but again he is netted and caged, and left to 
meditate on the proposition once more made to him :—absti- 
nence from the courts of law, with all their attendant draw- 
backs, early rising, coarse habit, and coarse fare (chilblains 
and carbuncles inclusive), or, as the price of abstinence, a 
splendid mansion, good cheer, brave apparel, and every de- 
light which show and spectacle can give:—but the choice 
has been already made, and the most irksome durance cannot 
alter it, 

Is this the language of caricature? It is at all events lea 
sant caricature; and happy he, who has not experienced those 
intervals in life, when a page of farce is often worth all that 
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‘aSir Oracle’ ever wrote. But is it absolute caricature even 
in reference to modern manners? That it is little or none, as 
far as those of ancient times are concerned, we shall presently 
see. What is passing in our own metropolis at the moment 
when these remarks are written? The frosts and snows have 
disappeared: the postscript and even paulo-post postscript of 
an English writer gone: and the reign of fashionable festivity is 
beginning. Beautiful exotics traverse one street ; light articles 
of temporary convenience are seen piled up in another; and 
lovely mothers, it may be, are lecturing lovelier daughters, as 
to the results in which all this may possibly end. But the 
floors are chalked, the revelries begun. And who make up 
the rougher portion of the company? A few. foggy admi- 
rals, who never belonged to the world of romance, and now 
hardly belong to that of realities; a stream of striplings, whose 
chins have but lately shewn the promise of a beard; a captain 
of lancers, prolific of the smiles which exhibit his white teeth ; 
and the literary marvel of the moment,—bard, economist, or 
statistician; Hogg from his forest, or Schlegel from bis uni- 
versity. But father, brother, and one perhaps dearer still, 
where are they? As if some spell had driven them from the 
Circean delights, just as they were ready for the lip, on foot 
or on horseback, in chariot or coach, they are hastening to 
a couple of rooms, one of them indifferently built, and not . 
much better lighted, and with an atmosphere which might smite 
a mountaineer to the earth. But what then? Here are assem- 
bled the mightiest intellects of the day, and matters which 


a And so thought the great French wit, who of all others came nearest to the 
Athenian wit in the nature of his genius, in the purposes to which he applied it, 
and in the occasional licenses by which he disfigured it; licenses which may, even 
upon religious grounds, find excuse in Aristophanes, but for which not a shadow 
of excuse can be found for Rabelais. But to our present purpose. ‘I have 
known great and mighty lords,’’ says the latter, after bis humorous fashion, 
‘* and those not a few, who, going a deer-hunting, or a hawking after wild ducks, 
when the chace had not encountered with the blinks, have been much chafed 
and vexed, as you understand well enough; but the comfort to which they had 
refuge, and that they might not take cold, was to relate the inestimable deeds and 
chronicles of Garagantua. There are others in the world, who, being much trou- 
bled with the tooth-ach, after they had spent their goods upon physicians, without 
receiving at all any ease of their pain, have found no more ready remedy, than 
to put the said chronicles betwixt two pieces of linen cloth made very hot, and 
so apply them to the place that smarteth.””. Why a light vein of mirth should 
often effect what philosophy cannot, I leave the philosophers themselves to de- 
termine. 
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such intellects only are fit to grapple with, are before them. 
Here is the collision of mind, and all the delights of intelleetual 
gladiatorship—the thrust, the parry, and the fence—*the/wit, 
the logic, and the tart reply’—the powerful argument which 
sheds light wpon what was dark, and dissipates a thousand 
errors—and the profound remark, which throws into a few 
sentences the reflection of years, and leaves a landmark for 
ages to guide them by. And of these strong excitements 
what single one was wanting in an Athenian court of Jaw, the 
delights of attending which are here described as amount- 
ing to a sort of phrensy? To say nothing of incidental intel- 
lectual fees and perquisites (and many such belonged to an 
Attie court), look merely to the body of forensic eloquence 
which those courts have bequeathed us, and say what specimen 
of perfect oratory is wanting there, from the simplest forms in 
which judicial oratory could appear, up to the sublimest flights 
of eloquence of which it was susceptible? But it was: not 
merely the pleasure of the ears, which brought the Philocleons 
of Aristophanes daily to their judicial benches: a seat on those 
benches conferred as much power as human beings in their 
condition of life ever yet possessed. A former play (the Achar- 
nenses) exhibited to us the multitude of Athens in their deli- 
berative assemblies, and we saw them executing there many of 
- the offices of absolute sovereignty. They give audience ‘to 
attibassadors—they decide upon peace and war—they deter- 
‘mine what troops, foreign or domestic, shall be levied, and 
what pay shall be assigned them: and a superficial view might 
at first lead us to imagine, that in these assemblies resided the 
actual sovereignty of the Athenian democracy. The notes so 
numerously scattered through the ensuing pages, will, it is 
hoped, serve to shew that such an opinion is not quite correct. 
The real power of the Athenian Demus, as he himself well 
knew, lay in the courts of law. There was his throne, and 
there his sceptre: there he found compliment, court, and adu- 
lation rained upon him so thick, that his imagination began at 
last to believe what his flatterers assured him, that he was a 
god, and not a man. And a god in some sense he was; for 
property and fortune, honour and infamy, life and death, were 
in his hands: a god in some sense he was; for to no earthly 
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tribunal lay there an appeal from him: his person was irre- 
‘sponsible, his decrees irreversible; and if ever there was a 
despotism complete in itself, ‘‘ pure, unsophisticated, dephleg- 
mated, defcecated” despotism, it was that of an Athenian court 
of judicature. And is the disease which characterised a whole 
nation to be termed one of a limited nature, or is a composition 
which described its symptoms, and undertook the hazardous 
task of bringing the patient to a sounder state of health— 
a composition to be judged by any ordinary canons of cri- 
ticism ? 

If a jury of critics is to sit upon the Wasps, let that jury 
be not the Schlegels, or men of learning, however ingenious, 
but those who, practically conversant with despotism, know best 
the approaches to the monster, whether one or many-headed, 
and how he may be most safely dealt with. Let us call up 
the motley fool (fool in nothing but in name) of the baronial 
court, and the licensed jester of the Sublime Porte, and put- 
ting > Rabelais in the chair, let their verdict decide what 
should be the nature of a composition, directed to such a 
purpose, and before such an audience, as was the Wasps. 
And what, in the nature of things, will that verdict be? That 
in such a composition farce is wisdom, and affected weakness 
real strength; that to conquer it must stoop, stoop if need 
be to the lowest grade of buffoonery, but out of the very 
bosom of buffoonery shooting forth its own peculiar arrows ; 
such home-truths and biting sarcasms, as make even des- 
potism feel that there is a power beyond itself, and oblige 
the very mob-tyrant to draw himself within the pale of ordi- 
nary tyranny. 

But all the phases of the judge-king of Athens are not yet 
before us, and one at least must briefly be exhibited, before the 
following drama, in parts or as a whole, can be fully under- 
stood. The cares of government (and what between the deliber- 
ative assemblies and the courts of law the passing year brought 
ten months of state-cares upon the toiling Demus) could not 


b And who so fitted for the seat as he, who had to combat the deadliest of all 
tyrannies, the tyranny of papal Rome? But this and other points of resemblance 
between Rabelais and Aristophanes, twin-stars in their department of literature, 
‘will be fully discussed in the Appendix (note A). 
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have been supported on such slender fare as his official allow- 
ances brought him, had not intervals of relaxation, comprising 
two more, been scattered through the calendar, the joys and 
luxuries of which brought him up to reyal pomt. On these 
occasions, the working Demus laid aside his usual coarse fare, 
and took the good which gods and wealthy men provided him. 
Whole hecatombs of animals were slaughtered on these joy- 
ous occasions; and a sacrifice to the gods was in Attic cus- 
tom, literally a feast to the people; little more than the smoke 
of such victims being allotted to the former, while in the usual 
spirit of democracy, the lion’s share fell exclusively to the 
latter. Wine of course was liberally allowed; and at the 
greater of the Dionysiac festivals, “ Blessed Lady ! how they 
did carouse it, and pluck, as we say, at the kid’s leather! 
there was not one that did not drink five-and-twenty or thirty 
© pipes at least: for the weather was hot, and besides that, 
they were very dry—” not to add, that they were going to 
or coming from a comic theatre, in which recommendations 
to extravagant jollity and mirth, were considered as much 
points of religious duty, as exhortations to abstinence and 
sobriety would be in a Lent sermon among ourselves. And 
the palate thus satisfied, what had not the eye and ear to 
regale upon? Here a temple of the purest architectural pro- 
portions, there a statue of surpassing loveliness. A noble 
dock in this part of the town, a magnificent gymnasium in 
that. And if the evening-eye closed upon scenes of inimitable 
beauty, to what did not the morning-ear awake ? for the court- 
were now in waiting, and a gratuitous admission to 
splendid theatres regaled the ears of the people-king with 
those noble works, which have ever since been the admiration 
of posterity :——but we are straying in a flowery path, and must 
make our escape, before we become unfitted for the sterner 
task which awaits us. 
gon ot ater, Vatievec stl ng tt mu thot which he Rade watien,” 
is. The noble and learned superintendant of a certain periodical publi- 
cation will, as he peruses this maxim, hasten as eainced win excpeesialic; in. SHeaiaE 
number, which in courtesy” t not to have found its way there. “TI 


Redan ee , because I conceive, that such a pro- 


fession is alwa in the circumstance of becoming thor.” Por- 
Bee fotos dette Toe sad 9 any 
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To men of more imagination than judgment—to those whose 
moral sense is small, and their other senses large—the fore- 
going must appear the very model of a government—* fitted 
for summer and for winter’s wear.” But to more thoughtful 
minds the homely question will occur, ‘“‘ and who paid for all 
this?” and further, ‘* what effect generally had such a system 
on society ?” By what huge step of iniquity the first great 
means were supplied for furnishing much of this outward 
splendour, has been explained in a former play, and the step 
must bring down eternal opprobrium on the name of Pericles : 
but it is more particularly incumbent on an editor of the pre- 
sent play to explain how the remaining expenses were sup- 
plied, and then to point out what were the legal results of 
such a system. 

As the external splendour of Athens had been furnished 
from the plundered property of her allies, so her internal gra- 
tifications and amusements were derived from the purses of her 
wealthier citizens, who of all persons in that town of universal 
freedom were least allowed to do what they pleased with their 
own. Under the name of 4 Liturgies, or public services, such 
taxes were laid upon the estates of all these, as served to form 
a sort of privy purse, out of which the menus plaisirs of the 
sovereign People of Athens were as carefully provided for, as 
those of any other monarch. Were these at any time insufii- 
cient to cover the royal expenses? A polite invitation was 
addressed to those who formed the real ¢ Utilitarians of Athens, 
to make up the deficiencies. Was this hint unattended to? 
Those pests in Athenian society, who in legal lore bore the 
name of of BovAduevor, but in common parlance were more 
usually termed sycophants, were let loose, informations and 
impeachments became rife, and the courts. were presently 
enabled to fill the empty f exchequer. Nor was it in Athens 


d Ac:roupyla:. The etymology of the word will best explain its meaning ; 
Adiros, Aetros, or Afitos, Afiros, or Adiros, Aaios, (Aads, Aews) popularis ; and zp. 
yoy, opus. 

e Compare the words xphomos and &xpnoros in the following passages :— 
Iseus, 49,18. 67, 15. 38. 89, 23. Dem. 779, 16. 1045, 23. 1226, 2. 1270, 27. 

f Lysias, 185, 20. eidws 5¢ Sri] BovaAh 7 Bovactovoa, bray pty éxn ixavd xph- 
para eis Siolknow, odSty eapyaprdve:, Bray Sé cis droplay KatacTH, avayKd(era 
eloaryyeNas 5éxer8a, Kat Snuebew 74 Tay woALTeY Kal TaY pyrdpwy Tois rovnpéTara 
Aé€youct weiPerGa:. See also the extract from Plato’s Republic, which is inserted 
in the concluding note of this drama. 
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only that the inquisition took place. The long arm'of demo- 
eracy reached to its most distant € colonies, and wherever there 
was wealth, a strong squeeze relieved the patient from all fears 
of an unwholesome plethora. How were the favourite: dema- 
gogues to gain their night’s repose, if a taste of confiscated 
property had not previously gratified their lips! 
While the rights of property, that best of cements by which 
society is held together, were thus trifled with or violated in 
one way, the very sources of justice were polluted in another, 
Men thus pillaged and plundered naturally looked around them 
for means, by which their losses might be repaired; and whe- 
ther employing violence and peculation abroad, or fraud and 
embezzlement at home, the delinquent felt secure of one of two 
things: that the public would wink at iniquities by which itself 
would eventually be the ‘ gainer, or that if brought before a 
court, he had a credit-account with the state, which would 
bear him harmless. For what on such occasions were his 
most natural pleas? The falsehood of the accusation brought, 
his own virtues, his opponent's vices? Such means of de- 
fence were of course not neglected, but the peroration, in 
which lay the whole gist of an Attic apology, almost inva- 
riably consisted, with a defendant of the higher classes, of an 
enumeration of those state services by which he had adminis- 
tered to the palate, the eyes, and the ears of his judges. 
Was he of convivial mood? He dwelt upon the last hestiasis, 


s Aristoph. Eq. 262. also Appendix, p. 230. 
h So Cleon sinks into his golden slumbers. 
érlracra Acifas Snusderpab” b Adowaros 
péyne: weOtwy ev rairt Bipras trrios. Eq. 103, 
i Hence the declarations of the Aristophanic Demus himself upon the subject : 


Dem. List and own, if I have known 
To feed me, when hard prest : 
Eyes I close, and seem to doze, 
But "tis dog-sleep at the best : 
While the varlets stuff and cram, I’m heedful : 
For the learned in the law 
Know the tool with which 1 draw, 
As with probe from throat or maw, 
. What's needful. Eg. 1141. 
k ebony Bete ob yap dy tyeis Xpnudrow ye evexa, iva AdSomer, eb Susie 
GMA Iva, ef wore xlvduvos ef Tuiv, eLarrodperor wap" panied. 
~ 192, 17. Pegs Bik sare arhahet aiie bak Tijs wdAEwSs TpooTAaTT 
daravénay, ta cal Bedrion ip” ima vouoluny, cal ef wov pol Tis Lapeer 
Guewor ayuvColunv. See also Iswus, 49, 29. 54) 23—37- 
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ot tribe-feast, which he had given; and if some interval had 
elapsed. between, it only made his auditors more anxious that 
he should. have the means of furnishing another. Did he, on 
the contrary, speak of his services as a gymnasiarch, or super- 
‘intendant of the wrestling-schools? The dicasts knew it to be a 
bill drawn upon them for oil and dust furnished to these favour- 
ite schools—for the nourishing and expensive food supplied 
there to those who were in training for the games—for the costs 
of ornamenting the place of combat; but above all for moneys 
expended in the game of torches, wax-lights, and the illumina- 
tion of: the course included. But his surest resource was the 
‘theatre and the music room. ‘I conquered with a comic chorus. 
_Inehoding the dresses which were consecrated, my expenses were 
1600-drachmas. I furnished a tragic chorus: it cost me 3000 
drachmas. I was victorious with a chorus of boys at the great 
Dionysia: my estate was diminished by 5000 drachmas, to say 
nothing of the further expense of consecrating a tripod. Add 
800 drachmas for a chorus of beardless Pyrrhichistz, 300 for 
a:Cyclic chorus, 3000 upon Arrephoria and Architheoria; in 
nine years the sum amounts to ! ten talents, thirty-six mine. 
Gentlemen of the jury, it is for you to judge whether a man of 
this liberal turn of mind can possibly be a delinquent ; and as 
to the little matter of property now under discussion, it is 
for your wisdom to determine, whether your interests require 
it to remain in the hands of one thus disposed to you, or to be 
consigned to a person, who will either squander it on his own 
m pleasures, or endeavour "to conceal: it.” Such was the de- 
fence continually heard in Athenian courts; and in courts, 
where the votes were secret, it will readily be imagined in what 
way those votes were too often given. ‘ Will you not trust 
your country?” said some one to Alcibiades. ‘‘ Not my own 
mother,” was the sarcastic reply, “in a court of justice; lest 
by a mistake she should cast a black bean into the urn instead 
of a white one.” 

From these brief remarks it will easily be seen that the humour 
of the following play must be purely local, (and who would 

1 Lysias, Orat. 21. The reader will be prepared to read the title of the speech : 
drorvyla Swpodoxias. See also Isseus, Orat. 5. 


m Iseus, §5, 21—34. 62, 16—27. 
n Iseus, 89, 5. Dem. 1121, 15. 
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wish to see a second spot on earth, in which it should be natu- 
ralized ?) and that he who wishes to enjoy its wit, must pay the 
price by gaining the knowledge previously required. He must 
make himself acquainted with summonses (mpoo«Asjres) and 
challenges (zpoxAjoets), with arbitration-meetings (awobor) and 
confrontings (dvaxplreas) ; with the system which divided an 
Attic trial into two distinct parts, leaving its preliminary mat- 
ters to be arranged by one class of men, and its final merits to 
be decided by another. He must be familiar with water-clocks, 
ballot-boxes, and porcupine chests (éyives). He must be con- 
versant withthe nature of Greek testimony, and the composi- 
tion, form, and numbers of the Greek courts. He must be 
prepared to see general politics reposing as it were in the bosom 
of law, and to consider the ecclesiast, or member of the delibe- 
rative assembly, as little more than a citizen destined at the 
proper time to ripen into an Heliast, or member of the legal 
courts. Above all, he must expunge one word, which the voca- 
bulary of his own country has taught him to reverence, entirely 
from his mind. Instead of twelve or fifteen judges, of great 
general attainments and profound legal knowledge, and with 
souls as white within as the ermine which covers their shoulders 
is without, he must talk and think of . dicasts, men mean 
in every thing but a natural acuteness aitd good taste—without 
birth or education,—not necessarily knowing more of law than 
the bean or pebble which they held in their hand, but who 
having that bean or pebble in the hand, were themselves the 
law. 

There is but one remark more to which it is necessary to 
call the reader’s attention, and that is to the double character 
in which the Aristophanic dicast appears—weak and unimpor- 
tant in his individual capacity, strong and most important im 
his collective one. From what this proceeded, the preceding 
remarks will have tolerably advertised the reader, and it was 
necessary to put him on his guard, that the general turn of the 
poet’s humour might not incautiously make him take a one- 
sided view of the subject. ‘To the collective greatness of the 
Attie dicast, Aristophanes pays the proper deference and _re- 
spect : self-preservation and dramatic propriety alike required 
it: but as soon as the poet has blown him up into the fullest 
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expansion of professional grandeur, his evident delight is, by 
a little puncture, to dissipate the lofty picture he has drawn. 
The full-blown skin then collapses, the robes of royalty drop 
_ off, the sceptre falls from the nerveless hand, and the fractional 
representative of Athenian sovereignty and copartner of the 
gods, sinks.into an insignificant old man, his revenue three 
obols per day, his wardrobe a torn and tattered cloak, his royal 
jewels a set of carbuncles (the fruits of early rising and bad 
weather), and his face the proxy for all that is pungent and 
acrimonious—sharp cresses, wild savory, and sour wine. Such 
was the Attic dicast: is there in literature a portrait more 
singular in itself, or one which for its political importance de- 
serves to be more minutely studied ? I know of none. 

In presenting this second specimen of the Comedies of Ari- 
stophanes to the attention of the public, the editor’s mind 
cannot but advert to his first with mixed feelings of satisfaction 
and anxiety; satisfaction at the more than indulgence with 
which that attempt was received, and anxiety lest its successor 
should prove that favour to have been misplaced. That the 
political opinions advanced in these productions would be un- 
acceptable to some, the editor was well aware; but having ex- 
pressed himself freely and without reserve on such topics, he 
cannot but be pleased to see his opponents follow the same 
course; well assured that it is only by such freedom of dis- 
cussion, that those truths, which ought to be the end and aim 
of all our researches and pursuits, can be elicited, and finally 
settled. If one or two notes of a lighter cast have found their 
way into the following pages, the good-natured critic will be 
disposed to overlook them, when he considers the severe toil 
which a work like this necessarily imposes, and the necessity 
which the mind feels on such occasions for a little relief and 
relaxation. 
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ZT®HKEY. 
TOS. OvYTOS, ri maces, & Kaxodatpov HavOia ; 
KAN. dudakny xaradvew vuxrepuny SWacKopa. 


1. The nature of the opening scene has been already partially 
explained in the introductory matter. A magnificent mansion, 
with a large net, spread over its noble fore-court, occupies the 
stage. The bristling of spears, and the occasional appearance of 
armed centries from its spacious avenues, shew that a strict sur- 
veillance is kept over some prisoner lodged within it. Before the 
door itself stand two slaves, in mock suits of Phrygian armour, and 
with ® spits in their hands, instead of spears. A plentiful supply of 
flasks, cups, and goblets on the stage, shews on what materials 
the fatigues of the night-watch have hitherto been supported; 
but even these now prove inefficient. Sosias is barely awake, 
and Xanthias, after some ‘ nid, nod, nodding’, drops apparently 
into a deep sleep: convulsive starts, and little occasional shrieks, 
indicating that his dreams are of a somewhat fearful nature. The 
shoves and shakings of his brother-slave at last, however, re- 
store him to something like consciousness, and the dialogue com- 
mences. 

ib. Otros, ri maoxes; hark ye, what ails you? Lysist. 880. airy, 
Tt waoxes; infr. 1009. ri mémovbas; See also Av. 1044. Nub. 708. 
Pac. 322. 383. For the various forms under which the word otros 
(hark ye) occurs, see v. 903. 

2. pudaxny xaradvew. gudraxas xabiordvat (Xen. Cyrop. I. p. 74.) 
and dvAakny éxev, to hold a watch, (Il. 9.1. Herodot. I. 39. Hes. Fr. 
47, 4. >Passow.), are expressions more easy of parallelism than ¢v- 


® Infr. v. 379. rw dt BY abray... Exovr 6BeAloxovs. The word dfeAicxovs is, 
I imagine, to be taken in its literal meaning, and those who observe how highly 
flavoured the opening dialogue is with /Egypto-Phrygian modes of thought and 
speech, will perhaps incline to think that somewhat more than a common parod 
is intended by this change of spears to spits. Something, perhaps, might be col- 
lected from Zoéga’s treatise de obeliscis: the editor's knowledge of that learned 
work is at present confined to what he can collect from another work, to which 
he cannot too soon acknowledge his deep sense of obligation—Creuzer’s Symbolik 
und Mythologie der alten Volker. . 

b While the editor begs to express his general acknowledgments for the assist- 
ance derived from this learned lexicographer, he must also be allowed to add, that 
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3- You incur, then, a large and painful debt, for which your sides 
must pay. ‘The present tense of the verb mpoo@eiAew occurs also in 
one of those plays of our author, which will form no part of the 
present collection, but from which all such extracts as can be made 
with propriety, and which tend to throw light on ancient 
it will be an essential object to submit to the ayo And what 
more deserves attention than an extract the system on 
which the religious education of the higher class of in Athens 
a bosoms At seven years paca Merry eos 

hanes, a young lady was a part in 

Saal ane of her ina and carrying the unmention- 
able and holy articles, which belonged to the rites of Hers 
Minerva, At ten years old she officiated as grinder of meal (dhe- 
pis) to that agers who rejoiced in the title of : 

Foundress, further advancement in years qualified 
oes a pet saffron robe, (xpoxwrdy) and enact the part of 
a bear at the festival of Brauron; while full maidenhood qualified 
her to become one of those religious processionists, on whom the 
ancient statuaries were accustomed to lavish all the splendours of 
their art. ‘And owe I not a debt to my country,’ intimates the 
female chorus, ‘ for this noble course of education, and is it not in- 
cumbent on me to give the state good and useful counsels in her 

?’ Modern reasoners will doubtless take a 
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surest safeguard of a nation’s morals, the mental culture and general 
respectability of the female character, they will feel little wonder 
at the general state of manners in Athens, and still less at the 
means, as licentious as witty, by which this very play endeavours to 
effect a purpose highly honourable in itself. As to the ‘ good and 
useful counsels,’ those who know how rapidly the incipient ideas of 
revolutionists gather strength, will not be surprised to find these 
reflections of the religious Chorus end in such measures of Reform, 
as even modern radicalism has not yet ventured upon. But to 
come to the original. 

Hpeis yap, @ Tavres dotol, Aéywv KaTdpyopey 

Ti wode Xpnoipoy’ 

eixéras, éret xAddcav dyads Opee pe. 

émra pev ern yeyao evOvs € nopnpdpovr 

eir' 4 dAerpis 4 8exéris otoa® rdpxnyere’ 

nar xovea tov kpoxwroy fdpxros 4 Bpavpwvioss” 

xdxaynPépovy mor vtoa ais KaAq, ’xovo" 

icxyadwv éppabdy’ 

dpa mpovdeiho tt xpnoroy rij méAet mapatvecat ; 

Lysist. 638—648. 


Having illustrated this word mpoodeiAewv, not very common in Attic 
writers, from our own author, let us proceed to trace it in other 
sources ; and first in that poet, no one error of whom ever escaped 
the vigilance of Aristophanes, and who here apparently laughed 
at Euripides’ use of the word as vulgar, or affected; at all events 
as beneath the dignity of tragic diction. Eur. Iph. Taur. 523. xal 
wou ott; kapot ydp te wpovdeides xaxdy. Also Heracl. 240. Herodot. 
5. 82. 7 ExOpn 7 mpovperouévn. VI. 59. mpoohedAdspevov (rpocopeAdpevoy 
Gaisf.) dépov. Thucyd. I. 31. pare evepyeoins peydAns pyre Evppayxias 
ampoupeAopnems. Dem. 539, 18. yy peydAou rivds Svros 6 ait@ mpowpei- 
Aero. Antiph. 136, 26. cirep mpowpeidero air@ xaxdv. 

4. xvasadroy (pro xvadadov a xvéw), This is a word of wide range 
in the Greek language, comprehending animals of every descrip- 
tion, land and marine, and varying from animals of the largest 
dimensions down to the smallest insect. (Passow inv.) Lysist. 476. 
(applied to the female revolutionists) ri wore xpnoduerda roiode rois 


© dppnoopeiy (Eppyra, dopey). Wachsmuth, III. 134. IV. 136. 

d (ace), The pte of grinding and preparing the meal for the sacred 
cakes, no doubt took place in mills belonging to the temples, and appropriated to 
that purpose. 

© rapxryén, i.e. Tn "Apxynyén, for TH’ Apxmyerld:. <A similar contraction is 
found Il. o. 407. xdyra @er: (i e. @erid:) rlvew. Od. y. 381. aldoln wapaxolrs 
(i.e. wapaxorrld:). Herodot. VIII. 61. aedas (i.e. ardAwds) dvdpl. (See Buttmann’s 
Gr. Gram. p. 211.) For the masculine appellation apy7yérns, far more common 
than the feminine, see Boeckh’s Pind. Pyth. V. 80. and Inscript. I. p. 7: also 
Wachsm. I. 232. 

£ For the origin of this custom, see Suidas in v. 
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A ~ a ~ 
KATG Tay KOpoy Umvou TL KATAYEITAL YAUKU. 
3 ~ a ° ~ 
HAN. aad’ 7 rapadpoveis ereov 7 KopuBavrias ; 
A 
ZOD. ov‘, GAN vrrvos p exer Tis Ex—LDaBaCiov. 


ov cadpovotvres. dre pev yap emt trav viv xatpav of rodAol Trois OAl~ 
yos mpoierbe ra THs Snuoxparias icxupa, ovK érawa' dri 8’ ob yeyéevnras 
dopa (a crop) caf nuas pnrépwv rovnpey dua cai roAunpav, ebruxoupey, 
87, 14. 

7. kara Tai képav ... xaraxeira. Nub. 177. xara ris rpamé{ns xara- 
wacas errny réppay. Lysist. 552. iwepov .. xara tay KéAwoy .. KaTa- 
avevev. Aves, 463. xaraxeiobat xara xeipds Udwp. 535.KaTdyvopa ... KaT- 
ecxédacay caf tpav. Eq. 1094. xaraomévdew xara THs Keadns . + Kara 
cov. Xenoph. Cyrop. 5. 244. ra ddxpva xaraordfew xara trav wérdov. 
Bergler compares Pind. Pyth. I. xedawa— | ww & eri of vepéray | 
dyxtd@ kpari, yepdpay | adv kdaiorpoy, karéxevas, 6 8€ kvocowy | bypdv 
v@rov aiwpel, 

8. dAd’ 7 (num) ... xopuBayrids, hast thou the Corybantian phrensy 
on thee ? *‘ The verb xopvBavriav,” says M. de Sacy, ‘“‘ always im- 
plies the idea of a supernatural agitation, a divine fury, real or pre- 
tended, which puts a man beside himself, and leaves him no longer 
master of his actions and his movements. This word, conse- 
quently, expresses a species of madness or ecstasy of a divine ori- 
gin, but which seems to produce effects similar to those derived 
from a real alienation of mind.” (Mystéres du Paganisme, I. 80.) 
A word of this import was likely to find a frequent place in the 
writings of the imaginative and susceptible master of the Academy 
(Crito, 54, d. Conviv. 215, d. lon, 536. c.), but'I limit myself to 
such quotations as bear upon the present text. Plato, Ion, 534, a. 
domep oi xopuBavri@vres ovx Eugpoves Ovres Opxovvrat, Lucian, I. p. 96. 
V. 194. xopuBayridcev pot Sone, tepiBopBovpevos ig’ av xarecxedacds 
pov ovoparwy. Ib. 127. mparov 8€ pact ‘Péay jobeioay rH réxvy (salta- 
tione sc.), év Spvyia pev rovs KopuBavras, ev Kpnry 8€ rovs Koupyras 
épxeiaOat xeXevoat. In these wild dances, there was doubtless much 
contortion of body, and much nutation of the head: hence Creuzer 
(Symbolik 2. 41.) translates the word Korybanten, Kopf-schitteler, 
head-shakers. ‘The application of the word to the sleep-nodding 
slave, is evident enough. 

Q. vmvos p éxe. Plat. Hip. Maj. wodAy yap dy p’ éxor ametpia xai 
Tis ToUTaY pucews Kal Tis Tav mapdvrav éLews Adywv. Epist. 7. 328, 
a. riv 8 éuny ddéav, rd pév wept trav véwv omy Tore yevnootro, elxe 

éfos. 
Y Ib. ZaBafiov. The Phrygian name for Bacchus. Sosias pauses 
for a moment before he utters the word, and then applying his 
pitcher to his mouth, takes a vigorous draught. This last potation 


ministratione della citta per nostro mal governo. As the text at present stands, 
Dobree (Advers. I. 1. p. 344.) thinks that the only sense which can be affixed to 
the passage is that which Reiske gives it—our luck only serves to make us rash. 
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presently does its duty by throwing the drinker into a deep sleep ; 
the nature of the sleeper’s dream being indicated by various appro- 
priate gestures. As Sosias, however, will wake up very briskly in 
the course of four or five lines, to detail the dream itself, we 
need not trouble ourselves about the gestures which anticipate it. 
Of the drinking associations connected with the name Sa 
(and to them the editor at present restricts himself,) the close of 
the following fragment of Theophilus, where a pancratist a 
to be giving an account of what he usually eat and » will 
afford a lively example. - 
A, ép@av péev vyédov 
Tpeis pvas, B. hey addo, A, puyylov, ewdqv, wédas 
é s Ueiovs. B.‘Hpaxdeis. A. Bods de rpeis, 
dp’, B.”Amoddov, dey’ Erepov, A. ciKwv bv0 
pvas. B. émes ev dé ricov dxparov; A, dodexa 
rorvAas. 8B, "Arro\\ddwpe cal ZaPacee. 
Pors. Advers. p. 116. 
ro. ‘* Are you for that kind of sleep?” implies Xanthias, as he 
gazes on his sleeping fellow-slave ; “‘ why, then, (applying n1s flask 
also to the mouth) the same god is the object of our a worship, 
and my devoirs have been attended with similar results :—a sound 
nap, with a marvellous strange dream attached to it.” Such seems 
to be the general train of Xanthias’s thoughts: the particular words 
in which they are expressed must be reserved for future considera- 
tion; at present the editor may perhaps be allowed a few words 
as to the stage business of this play generally, and of the opening 
scene more particularly. When the delicate nature of the subject 
of this play has been fully developed, (for at every line of it Ari- 
stophanes must have felt the Athenian law of libel round his neck, 
which a moment's anger might convert into a bowstring,) the 
reader will, I think, see reason to conclude, that all the poet’s art 
Was necessary to press it circumspectly on his hearers: and cer- 
tainly a master’s hand is visible in the mode in which this is done. 
Sometimes, like a skilful phantasmagorist, the poet flashes his pur- 
pose full in the spectator’s eyes, and then as suddenly withdraws 
it. At this moment it assumes a grave and serious aspect, but the 
audience have been previously prepared for the change by some 
pleasant incident, some wild sally of mirth, or by a skilful adaptation 
of the stage-play, to which latter it becomes of course a duty in his 
editor to pay a close attention. How was the opening scene, where 
it was of so much importance at once to gain the feelings of the 
audience, thus enlivened? The dialogue itself seems to indicate, 
by three separate species of imitated sleep. In the first instance 
Xanthias exhibits that of a centinel, napping at his post; a sleep, 
short, fitful, abrupt : ‘in every breeze he hears a voice, and steals 
a fearful joy.” The nutations of Sosias have been already ex- 
vlaced 3 they are the nods ofa religious fanatic, exciting mirth by 
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their rapidity and reiteration. The wild and confused dreams which 
have presently to be narrated, required in dramatic propriety a 
sleep of a different kind; that sleep which arises from a fuddled 
brain, and from well plying the bottle, an art in which our two 
slaves are accordingly represented as notable proficients. But the 
reader is perhaps catching the infection of the stage, and as a 
thoroughly composing draught, (the extract from the great orator 
excepted,) I recommend him to the dissertation on the Phrygian 
Bacchus. (Appendix B.) 

ib. Bouxoneis, i.e. rpépes. Schol. Aristoph. Gepamevers. Schol. Aischyl. 
The context evidently brings us to some such sense, but put as this 
unusual word here is into the mouth of a Phrygian, and coupled as 
it is both before and after with the name of Sabasius, there must, 
I think, be some local propriety in the application of the term, 
which it is now almost useless to attempt to discover. I have en- 
deavoured to throw what little light I can on the subject, (and little 
it is,) from the singular monument found at Ladenburgh on the 
Neckar. (Appendix B.) 

Il. émecrparevoaro. Eurip. Med. 1182. dcrdovy yap airy mip 
émeotparevero. and in that exquisitely beautiful chorus in the Hip- 
polytus, “Epes, "Epos, & car’ dupdrov | orders mé0ov, elodywr yAuxeiay | 
yuxa xdpw, ots emorparevon. Brunck reads ris emeor., but see Por- 
son’s Hecuba v. 1161. 

12. Mydos, i.e. frightful, terrible. The cold shudder which 
comes over the Phrygian slave, as he utters the word, must have re- 
minded the audience of the day when their ancestors were wont to 
tremble at the same awful expression. How deeply the feeling 
pervaded all Greece, may be learned from the words of a contem- 
porary poet : 


wivapev, Xapievra per GAANAOLe A€yorres, 
pndey rov Mydov derdidres médepov. Theognis, 761. 


SoBe dvat, airds pev ervpyooas mow axpny, 
*AAxaOd@ IeéXoros radi xapt{dpevos 
airos 8€ orparéy tBpiorny Mndwv amépuxe 


yap éywye 8é80ux’, abpadiny écopav 
kat ordow ‘EXAnvev AaoPOdpov. 771. 9. 


The editor may perhaps refer to, though he dare not quote, infi- 
nitely higher authority for the reasonable motives on which this 
terror of the Medish name was founded. In that prophetic de- 
scription, which anticipated the fall of Babylon at least two centu- 
ries before the actual event, and has left mankind at the distance 
of more than ten times that number of centuries to gaze with 
astonishment on the fulfilment of every one of its details, the stern, 
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Er sah aus seinem hochzeitlichen Bette 

Zwei Lorbeerbiume wachsen, ihr Gezweig 

Dicht in einander flechtend-zwischen beyden 

Wuchs eine Lilie empor-sie ward 

Zur Flamme, die der Biume dicht Gezweig 

Und das Gebalk ergreifend prasselnd aufschlug, 

Und um sich wiithend, schnell, das ganze Haus 

In ungeheurer Feuerflut verschlang. 
Erschreckt von diesem seltsamen Gesichte 

Befragt’ der Vater einen sternekundigen 

Arabier, der sein Orakel war, 

An dem sein Herz mehr hieng als mir gefiel, 

Um die Bedeutung.— 


It would be delightful to pursue this interesting narrative, but a 
commentator’s duty restricts me to the point of shewing the con- 
nexion between the ancient Greek stage and its modern imi- 
tator. 

15.4. 0.A.m. (taking off his helmet, as if it had been a Phrygian 
bonnet, and bowing to his brother-slave.) In these little interchanges of 
civilities, we recognise the manners of a fashionable establishment, 
such as Bdelycleon’s is evidently meant to be, where the courte- 
sies of the kitchen tread hard on those of the drawing-room. 

17. Alciphron has evidently borrowed his dreamer (L. III. ep. 
59.) from the dreamer in the text; and the dreamer in the text -— 
We need only point to the Grecian phraseology, which recognised 
Earth as the mother of dreams, (Eurip. Hecub. 70. Iph. T. 1271.) 
to make us feel whence he came, and that in all this dialogue our 
author is dramatically correct. Even in Greece, Xanthias has not 
forgotten the great Dindymenian mother, and all that propensity to 
dreams, and their interpretation, which so strongly characterises 
the Asiatic nations. 

18. émixadxov, overlaid with brass, or copper. Herodot. IV. 200. . 
ra perv viv dpvypara dynp yadxels dvedpe émxddxp domid: ade émippa- 
abeis. 

Ib. dvexds (dvw, éxds)==dyw, (Plut. Thes. c. 33. dvexds rd dvw rovs 
’"Arrexods dvopafew.) Pindar (Ol. II. 38.) uses it as an adverb of 
time. 

€oX@v yap vmd xappdror, 

ampa Ovdoxes wadtyxorov Sapacbey, 
Sray Oeov poipa méepry 

avexas SABov twnddv. 
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Kdorevra ravrny dmoBadeiv—K Aedvepov. 
TOL. ovdev apa ypidov duapeper KAcwvupos. és 


19. —KAeoyupov, A mutual look of astonishment and horror 
from the two slaves, and of course a fresh stock of urag 
laid in. The reader, to whom this obese personage has been in- 
troduced in a former play (Ach. v. 84.), will be at no loss to un- 
derstand the epithet of hugeness attached to the bird, which is 
here his substitute, (and which from the speaker's national habits is 
perhaps to be taken more in ai Mithraic than a European sense,) 
—the shield which he drops—or the place where he originally 
finds it. The attacks upon Cleon, the covert object of all this 
play, have not yet commenced: the poet at present confines him- 
self to his associates, of whom Cleonymus was obviously one, and 
whose rank and birth, if I interpret the word derdév right, ought to 
have raised him far above such a state of humiliating dependence. 
Translate—for in a comic writer, the very tones and gestures often 
require translation,—as it had been Cleonymus. For the construc- 
tion, see Dobree’s Adversaria, t. Il. p. 195. 

20, ypiov. This word again throws us back to the East, as the 
reader of the Sacred Writings is well aware, (see also Joseph. An- 
tiqq. Jud. 8. 5. 434.) and still more upon that Egyptian land, 
whose whole literature is almost one perpetual riddle. The deri- 
vation of the word is more easily settled than its nature. 

From ypiros, a net, used by fishermen, came very naturally ypi- 
gos, a puzzle, i.e. a mental net; but whether the griph was a se- 
rious or a playful puzzle, has been a subject of much dispute both 
among the moderns and the ancients, (see Creuzer’s Symbolik, I. 
77. where the various authorities are cited.) Athenzus, whose 
deglutition for matters of this kind was as ample as that of the 
great Pantagruel, (who, it is well known, swallowed five pilgrims 
and a half in a salad, without being aware of what he had done, till 
one of their staffs accidentally struck on a decayed tooth,) has 
entered largely into the subject of the ancient riddles. See B. X. 
of his most amusing Miscellany. On the riddle, which is said to 
have puzzled the author of the Iliad, and eventually caused his 
death, see Proclus's Chrestomathia, p. 467. (Gaisford’s Hephe- 
stion.) For coin-griphs, see Creuzer, I. 114, &c. 

Ib. KAedyupos. As the former note served chiefly to explain the 
personal, the present must be employed to explain the political ap- 
pearance of Cleonymus in this drama. Openly, or covertly, its 
whole object was to expose the mischief which Cleon was intro- 
ducing into the judicial and financial system of Athens: but before 
attacking the demagogue himself, the poet, as I observed, aims a 
blow or two at him through the sides of his satellites and hangers- 


i In the Mithra-mysteries, the members of the seventh and highest grade bore 
the names of fathers, hawks, eagles ;—all titles indicative of ae honour, and 
mre. See Creuzer, t. i. p. 754—6. On the union of the Mithraic worship 

that of the Phrygian Sabasius, see the same learned author, L. p. 767. 
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on. Two of the more conspicuous of these were Theorus and 
Cleonymus, the one a brother poltroon, but not the less mischievous 
for that; the other the basest of parasites, and both prepared by 
any act of falsehood or perjury (see Nub. v. 400.) to aid and abet 
the worst purposes of their leader. 

21. roiot oupréras. That these riddles were more particularly 
used at meal-times, see Miiller’s Dorians, IT. 397. 

23. kav TH Oaddarry. (Qu. Kar’ év dad. Vide Eq.607. Dosrex.) 

. 25. iddvre rovovroy évummev. The fears expressed by Xanthias will 
be better understood from the following fragment of Menander. 

“Aravra Ta (@ fort paxapiorepa, 

kal vovv €xovra paAdov avOpwmey Tonv. 

Tov dvov dpav é£eort mperov Tovrori, 

ovTos Kaxodaipoy erry dpodoyoupevas. 

rovra xaxdv de avroy ovdev yiyverat, 

a& n hvots dedoxev air@, trait’ Exet. 

npets 8€ xwpis Tov dvayxaiwy Kaxoy, 

avtol map atray érepa mpoomopifoper. 

umoupe?’, Gv wrapy tis’ éav etry KaKOs, 

6pyi(speO* Gy iby Tis evurmoy, opddpa 

goBovpeO ay yAavé avaxpayn, dedoixaper. 

ayovia, ddfat, prrorepiat, vdpor, 

dravra tair’ énidera ty puoet xaxd. Fr. Men. p. 244. 

27. dewdy x.r.d. A shield dropped on earth, in heaven, and by 
sea!—The mind of Xanthias might well recur again and again to 
so fearful a prodigy. Ib, rotor’, i.e. roi éore. 

29. médhews—onagous. ‘The nautical phraseology, in which this 
declaration is dressed up, will be fully illustrated in a future play; 
but a verbal note, which would of itself cover many pages, is ill 
calculated for a place in a drama, where the editor feels himself 
continually cramped for room to convey the necessary information 
abbut things; and to things we must at present confine ourselves. 
That the poet did not exaggerate, when asserting that the whole 
vessel of the state was concerned in the dream now about to be 
narrated, will, I think, be made fully evident before the present 


~~ 
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BAN. Aeye viv avioas Ti—T Hv Tporw Tob TpaypLaros. 30 
TOD. cboF€ por epi mpwrov wrrvoy ev TH wukvi 
exkAnowutew mpoBara ovyKkabjpeva, 


scription, will be, as they deserve to be, little better than waste 
paper. 

Ib. aradhos (cxarrw), a ship's hull. See Blomfield’s Perse, p. 
148. 

30. Aéye—dviaas, hasten to tell. So infr. 416. dvdBaw’ dvicas. 
857. elcay avicas. (Br. edit.) 1159. avicas trdiv&. Add, Pl. 
229. 349. hikcor, 074. Ran. 1171. Thes. 255. Lysist. 438. Nub. 181. 
Eeel. 1058. The addition of 7 seems merely to soften the com- 
mand ; just do—so and 80. Infr. 202. dvi~as te mpookthue. Eq. 118. 
ove Byer miciv | avucas rt. Add. Lysist. g20. Nub. 506. 635. 1253. 
Pac, 275. 872. The ellipse is easily filled up. Xen, Cyrop. IL. 
128. aview ri dddv. IV. 198. wodAny dddv duyvvcar. 

Ib. rév rpérov was the expression expected; but Xanthias con- 
tinues the naval metaphor, and substitutes rpémw, a ship's keel, or 
bottom. Od. VIL. 252. rporw ayxas Xav veds dpqehioons. LT. 
422. & dé of iorov gage mori tpomw. XIX. 278. rov 0 dp’ emi rpdmos 
weds €xBade wip’ eri yepoou. Herodot. ll. g6. mydddwov d€ ev aoeip- 
rat, kai tovro dua rys rpdmos duaSvwera. Eurip. Hel. 411. rpéme & 
eheithOn woxihov appooparov, Apoll. Rhod. I. 388. ai & dp’ ima rpd- 
mids oriBapi) orevaxovro dadayyes | tpy8ouevae. IV. 1244. Tpdmos Ge 
pad’ Udace waip’ édéeAeurro, Plut. Demet. c. 43. orddov b€ veov dpa 
wevraxogiav karaSad\dpevos, Tas ev ev Tetpacet rpdreie Ebero, ras 0 ev 
Kopivém. The sense of the verse altogether seems to be this; Do 
now tell me quickly the whole matter, from the keel upwards. 

31. wepl mp@rov irvov. ‘The narrative of the charioteer’s dream 
in the Rhesus (v. 786.) commences, kai por kad’ Urvov ddéa Tis wapi- 
ararat, 

Ib. év rH Ilvevi. The reader of the Acharnenses need not be told 
that the ecclesia is here intended. But why the ecclesia selected 
for the whale’s harangue? The matter will be better understood, 
when in a future play the people of Athens will require to be con- 
sidered in their double character of ecclesiast and dicast, or as 
uniting in their persons the deliberative and judicial functions of 
government. It will be sufficient for our present purpose to ob- 
serve, that the common people (any thing but sheepish, in one sense 
of the word) found it their interest to play into the hands of their 
demagogues in the ecclesia, while the demagogues returned it with 
interest by bringing all that they could of emolument or dignity 
to the courts of law, where the real strength of the democracy 
la 

yas exrrnouifew, to be holding an assembly. Lys. 126, ult. éywo- 
axere yap rt mepi dovdcias Kal AevOepias év cxeivy TH HuepG éxxdnoratere, 
fisch, 37, 27. éxednolas exkAnovacer, 

Ib. mpéSara, Sheep in the ecclesia, and not unlike wolyes in the 
dicasteria—(for surely the savage sacrifice of life and property in 
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Paxrnpias éxovra Kal TpiBovic 


those courts of law will justify the !term,)—ready to follow any dema- 
gogue of the day in the former, provided their bell-wether pan- 
dered to their vengeance, or their cupidity in the latter—such, it 
may be asserted, is no unfair general picture of the Athenian eccle- 
siast and dicast as described, separately and conjointly, in the 
plays of Aristophanes. But at present it is rather our business 
to collect facts, than to insert reasontngs : it will be time to attempt 
the latter, when future dramas, as ‘‘ the Knights, or demagogues,” 
and ‘“‘ the Clouds,” will oblige an editor to explain whence pro- 
ceeded that corruption of manners, public and private, which these 
two productions at once so vigorously and so fearfully exhibit. 

33- Baxrnpia. A staff was the general accompaniment of Spar- 
tans as well as of Athenians (Arist. Eccl. 276.) to their respective 
ecclesiz, or deliberative assemblies. By the Spartans it was laid 
aside, after the violence which deprived Lycurgus of one of his 
eyes. Plut. Lyc. 11. ré pévros pépey Baxrnpiav éxxAnord{ovres oi Srap- 
Tidrat pera TH cuphopdy éxeivny dméuaboy. How sensibly the young 
fops of Athens would have felt such an interdiction, (for the dex- 
terous management of their staff was to them as‘much an object of 
vanity as ‘ the nice conduct of a clouded cane’ was to Pope’s sir 
Amber Plume,) may be imagined from the following fragment : 


‘ Next rose a youth, arm’d at all points in wit 
And cleverness,—a son of the Academy. 
Bryson and Plato, precious pair—fierce in 
Dispute, and keen for gain—had form’d his mind, 
And well had their tuition prosper’d him. 
Pinch’d by necessity, the smallest coin 
Came welcome to his hand; yet in a congress, 
The boy could speak to nicest point and purpose. 
His hair meantime display’d the tonsor’s art ; 
His beard expanded into graceful length 
And breadth: and well his shoes were fitted to him ; 
And well his tunic’s folds kept due proportion ; 
And his cloak swell'd into a noble fulness ; 
And, leaning on his staff, he fell into 
An attitude—so graceful—so compos'd— 
(And yet the attitude, or I mistake, 
Was stolen,) while he thus deliver’d him : 
« Men of the Attic soil,”’ &c. Athen. I. 12. p. 509. 


The faxrnpia, in its judicial sense, will occur for explanation here- 
after. 


! As far as property;is concerned, see Boeckh, III. oc. 11, 12, 13,14. In speak- 
ing of criminal causes in the Athenian tribunals, Wachsmuth observes, ‘* That on 
the most trifling occasions, the accusant commonly laid his assessment at death : 
the indifference with which loss of life is treated by them creates an absolute 
shudder.” IIT. 186. 
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Exovoa horny eumempnuevns vos. 
=A. aiBot. SQ. ri €ore; HA. wave rave, pn A€ye’ 


KX. gore yap éy rois Noyiowwey 
ws rovrov (Demum sc.) 8et mor’ éy ™’Apxadig TENTQOBOAON 7dua- 
coacba., 
iy avapeivy’ twavrwos 8 abrdv Opeyyw "yd xai Oepaneiow, 
é£evpioxey et nal papas érdbev rd rpi@Boroy ea. Eq. 797—800. 


Ib. ddAawa. Cleon, say all the commentators, is here intended ; 
but why a whale? Those who witnessed a recent exhibition in the 
metropolis, and saw what a whale’s mouth was capable of containing, 
will be at no loss to understand the poet’s whale, or the epithet which 
he attaches to it, (wav8oxevrpia, all-receiving). That the ill-savours 
of the animal must also be taken into account is obvious from the 
slave's subsequent exclamations. 

Ib. wav8oxevrpia. Sco. wdvra 8exouévn, implying the bribes 
which this rapacious demagogue was receiving from all quarters, 
natives as well as foreigners. On the word mdvdoxos, see Blomf. 
Sept. c. Theb. p. 179. On such Attic forms as ravdoxevtpia, con- 
sult Monk’s Hippol. p. 74. For the fact, continfie the quotation 
from the Equites. 


’AAXavr. ody iva y dpén pa A? ’Apxadias mpovootpevos, GAN’ iva padXoy 
ov pev aptd(ns Kal 8wpodoxjs mapa trav méAewv’ 6 Be djpos 
bo Tov modépou Kal ris SpixAns & wavoupyeis py Kabopa cov, 
GX’ in’ avdyxns Gua cat xpeias xa pobod mpds oe Kexnry. | 
Eq. 801—4. 


36. épmpernperns, (€umpnbev,) swollen out with blowing. Il. I. 481. 
éy 3 dvepos mpyoev pécov icriov. Pass. eingebrannten sau, @ scalded 
swine. Voss. 

37. aiBoi, pak! foh! have done! A smell of rotten leather comes 
* between the wind and nose of nice mobility’ (cf. infr. v. 41.), and 
Xanthias puts his finger to his nose with an air of high aristocratic 
dignity. 

Ib. sate, i. e. caurov, cease. The Attic poets used indifferently 
the imperative of savew with the pronoun suppressed, (Ran. 122. 
269. Av. 1504. Eccl. 160. nave rod Adyouv, Ran. 580. ray madda- 
oparov, Av. 1243.) or the middle verb, (Nub. 934. mavoacOe paxns. 
Ran. 1364. mavcacbov #3n rév pedov.) Foh! there is a villanoua 
stench of rotten leather in this dream of yours! The slave speaks the 
language of his master’s table, where Cleon and his pretensions 
must have been a frequent subject of ridicule. For the construc- 
tion, compare Lysias, 103, 19. moAAoy vp nal ayabay ait@ emt rip 
tTpate{ay trapariOcpevoy Blew éddxee ToU Gproy nai tis patns KaKioroy, 
and Acharn. v. 178. 


= Put for the central part of Peloponnesua, where the dicastic throne is to be 
established, when Demus shall have achieved his purpose of universal dominion. 
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6G. Kaxiorov ToUvUTMoy Bipons campas. 
SQ. if 7 papa dado’ exovoa rpvtayvnv 
38. Aupens. The allusion is to Cleon’s trade as a tanner. 

Ib. campds (aire, carqva), foul, rotten, stinking. Hence, in a 
metaphorical sense, Ephes. IV, 29. mas Adyos wampds ék Tou oréparos 
ipav pi) exropevécbo, Which the learned Schoetyen illustrates from 
Sohar Genes. fol. 7. col. 25. ‘“* Noli ore tuo peccare contra carnem 
tuam, neque homo sermonibus suis pravas aliis cogitationes indu- 
cat, causaque sit, ut contra carnem sanctam, que signo— sancti 
foederis signata est, peccet.” 1 o—, 

39. tpurdvqy. From the busy shores of Greece to those of the 
silent, tranquil Nile; from the land of ecclesiasts, demagogues, 
and dicasts, to that of pyramids, obelisks, and mummies, (and a 
commentator of the Wasps will often have to shift his ground be- 
tween the two,) how striking is the transition, how 
contrast! In favour of which shall we strike the balance? Those 
unversed in Egyptian lore may perbaps smile at the question ; but 
the readers of Jomard, Belzoni, Kostaz, Hamilton, and others, 
well know that silence, repose, and mystery, have their charms, 
as well as bustlé, energy, and publicity. Who, above all, has 
hung over the delightful pages of Creuzer, without at rth 
that man may absolutely contract an affection for the very grave? 
What etymologist can trace the names of some of the Egyp- 
tian capitals—Apnyrovs, the habitation common to ali—Mempats, the 
haven of good men—and not be convinced that for a calm, con- 
templative mind, no place of abode can be so attractive as that 
of a yast necropolis? Who that is no etymologist can peruse that 
striking prayer, under which the unembalmed bowels were trans- 
mitted to the sea— Thou lordly sun, and all ye gods, receive 
and guide me to the Chorus of the Eternal ones. The deities, 
whom my ancestors taught me to honour, I have ever honoured— 
the authors of my earthly existence have received my filial rever- 
ence. I have murdered no neighbour, I have violated no pledge. 
If in Hi tet drinking, I have trespassed against my country’s 
laws, the blame rests with these entrails and not with me, and 
let them bear the punishment”—who, it may be asked, can read 
all this, and not feel his own bowels yearn to be sent on a 
voyage? But to close a strain, which has been indulged, because 
it seemed in some measure to harmonize with the poet’s svt 
thoughts, when composing the Wasps. Of the close similarity be- 
tween Phrygian and Egyptian modes of thinking, more than one 
instance will be shewn in the course of the following illustrations ; 
and though imagery derived from weighing in the scales is by no 
means uncommon in Grecian poetry, I cannot help thinking, that 
the parent-seat of all such imagery lay on the banks of the Nile, 
and that it is accordingly applied here with strict dramatic pro- 


priety, for the purpose of embodying our Phrygian’s ideas page 












state of Athenian politics. Thus in the bas-reliefs and ] 
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torn Boeov Snuov. A. oimor detAauos” 40 


of Egypt, nothing is more common than exhibitions of judicial 
scenes in " Amenthes (the Egyptian Hades), where Osiris sits as 
president, apd where the good and bad deeds of the defunct are 
weighed in a pair of scales, Thoth or Hermes attending to announce 
the balance. There is one of those paintings on a papyrus found 
in the catacombs of Thebes, (Descript. de l’Egypt. Antiqq. p. 379.) 
which one might almost imagine Aristophanes to have had in his eye, 
when putting this language into the mouth of Sosias. In that papy- 
rus, besides the usual personages,—a soul under judgment—a pre- 
siding god—a pair of scales—and a dog-headed Hermes, we find 
included a swine and a hippopotamus, the emblems of uncleanness 
and violence among the Egyptians, and into one of which animals, 
as Jomard and Costaz agree, the soul of the defunct is to pass, 
provided his bad deeds are found to outweigh his good ones. But 
the reader has perhaps had enough of this uncertain speculation. 
Let a quotation from the prince of orators afford our text some- 
what of a more practical illustration. Dem. 60, 7. érav 8 émi 6drepa 
@omep eis TpuTayny apyupioy mpoceveyKns, olxerat pepo Kai Kabeidxuxe Tov 
Aoytopoy ep’ avrd, cal ovx av er’ dpbds ov tyas 6 rovro momoas Tepi 
ovdevds Aoyioa+ro. 

40. The poet is preparing a play of words between icrava: (to 
weigh) and Suordva: (to part asunder) : also between dnpos (fat, cras- 
situde) and dypos, (the sovereign people). 

Ib. torn. Il. 19. 247. 24. 232. xpvoov 8€ ornoas—déxa mavta ra- 
Aavra. Lysias, 117, 39. Td ordotpoy rovré dorw, ov (vy@ iardavat, adda 
réxov mparrecOat x. T,X. 

Ib. Qéeov Snudv. In the opposite scale to the bull's fat, we must 
suppose placed the gentry (xadovs xadyafovs) and the aristocracy 
(ednarpidas) of Athens. The scalesman having considered atten- 
tively the two weights, strikes the balance in his mind, and pro- 
ceeds to the next necessary measure, duordvew, to split into parties 
and divisions, and thus effect his own purposes between the two. Are 
there none among ourselves furnished with a similar pair of scales, 
and knowing to an ounce what bull-obesity is worth? But not to 
lose sight of oor verbal illustrations. Compare Arist. Eq. 954. 
Snpou Bociov Opiov éeEwmrnpévov. Also Hes. Theog. 538. rq pew yap 
adpxas re kai €yxara rriovt Snp@ | ev ped xarébnxe, kadvypas yaorp) Boei7. 

Tb. otos Seitasos. (Xanthias shrugs his shoulders, and assumes an 
air of deep political sagacity and importance.) 

Ib. 8eAai’os. Eurip. Suppl. 289. dvropa, dudumrvoica rd ody ydvu 
cat xépa, Secdaiay | oixriva x.t.r. In a beautiful system of Dim. 
Ionic a minore verses, in the same drama, this diphthong is used 
both as a short and a long syllable : 


» The word enters into a compound very familiar to classic ears, viz. Rhada- 
manthus, i.e. in Coptic speech, prince of Hades: from Rat, principium, and 
Amenth. Creuzer, I. 417. 
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Tov Snuov nav BovAera Sucravat. 


ixerevio oe, yepatd, 

yepariy €k oTouaTov, mpds K.T. A. 42, 
Add Eurip. Hippol. 170. Herc. Fur. 446, Phoen, 1302. Hec. 64. 
Alexis ap. Athen, 562, a. mopevopevm 8° éx Detpais, trd réy cana 
x.r. A. So also in a passage corrected by Porson (Gaisford’s He- 
pheest. p, 216.): 


déorow' aracayv, mérwe ’AOnvaiov médus, 
@s Kai KaAdy cov chaivera: Td vewpiov™ 
rahis y 6 wapOevay" kadds 8 5 Tetpacevs” 
ahon be ris rw roudd’ gry’ GAA wddus ; 
kai rovpavou y', as haciv, eoriv ev Kae. 
Comic. Incert. ap. Dion. Chrysost. Or. 64. p. 596. 


41. Tov djpoy jpoy. Our Demus! and this from a slave! How 
the theatrical Demus must have roared with mirth at this proof of 
familiarity with the political Demus! Our Demus! but the lackey 
P agen wearing the livery of his master’s language, as well as his 

oat. And so it has been, and so it ever will be. Human nature 
ae ever substantially the same—a few (comparatively speaking) 
materials, worked up into such an endless variety of combinations 
and permutations, as strike reflecting minds with the utmost astonish- 
ment. To come to the present matter. There is reason to believe 
that Garrick’s pungent satire has by no means extinguished the 
farce of High Life below Stairs. In the housekeeper’s room the 
Baronet’s valet is still sir Harry, while the Viscount’s ranks as 
my lord; and a great solecism in politeness would be committed by 
withbolding the proper ° designation, or by each party not keeping 
up his language to its proper grade. 

Ib. 8ucrdvew=Sucrdva, to part asunder. Dem. 245, 14. mAeovex- 
THA, @ dvdpes *“AOnvaio, péya drape. Sidinme. mapa yap roils “EAAnow, 
ov Tiwiv GAAG Taow dpoiws, dopdy mpoborav kai Swpoddxwv cal Geois 
éyOpav dvOparav cuvesn yeverOa Trocavrny, éonv ovdeis ma mpdrepov pé- 
pinta yeyovviay’ ots ovvayovoris Kal cuvépyous AaSav Kai mprepov 
Kakas Tovs “EAAnvas éxovras mpos éavrovs kal oracagtixas Ere xetpow bié- 
One, robs ev éfararéy, rois b¢ d:dobs, rods dé wdvra rpdrov deabOeipar, 
Kal dueorqoer els épy odd évds Tov wvpdéeporros Gracw Gvros, K@AvEW 
éxeivoy péyav yiyvecOa. Hence the metaphorical sense of the word 
in the text, to bring into parties and dissension. Is this act of weigh- 
ing to divide, or of dividing in order to weigh, (for it comes to the 
same thing,) yet out of date? I fear not. 


wane, = of courtesy, editors and translators rank invariably, in all 
publishers’ establishments, as those whose works they dress up. 
His Geen aah dice of Akarsanio tse are EL F. Cary and W.S. Rose, So 
also in ancient Rome. “ You have worked like a Greek, my little Menander, 
this morning,” said Scipio to his guest Terence ; “ but the Muses love sober cups 
and you must drink, a Roman, this evening.” And the warrior pledged 
bard in a bowl, two parts wine and three parts water. 
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TQ. eddKer dé wor Gewpos avrys mAnoiov 

xXapat xabnoba, Thy Kepadny Kopaxos éxov. 

cir *AdxiBiadns elire pos pe Tpavdicas’ 

“ GAGs; BewAos thy Kearny KoAakos éxet.” 45 
HA. apOas ye Tour ’AAKiBiadns érpavducev. 

2Q.. odKovy éxei’ adAoxorov, 6 Gewpos Kopak 
yryvopevos; BA. KUTT aAN apiorov. 22..176s;,5A.ores; 
avOperros av eit’ éyéver’ éEaiyns xopae 

ovKouv évapyes TovTO aupBadeiVv, ort 50 
dpbers aq’ juav és Kopaxas olynoeras ; 


42. Theorus, a gross parasite of Cleon. His name will occur 
again in the course of the play. See also Ach. 134. In the 
Clouds (v. 400) he and his brother parasite Cleonymus are handled 
still more severely. 

44. tpavrifew (rpavdds, Opavw, Opavdds). A lisp or stutter, by 
which Alcibiades was accustomed to change one letter for another, 
as L for R, is here alluded to. See Plut. in Alcib. I. 

45. Odds, i. e. dpas. ‘The stammerer’s L for R is here preparing 
the way for exchanging xépaxos into xdAaxos. 


“P® cai AduB8a pdvoy xdpaxas Koddxwy Beopifet. 
Aoumoy ravro xépa& Baporsdxos re Kdda€. 

rovvexd pot, BeArcore, Téde (Gov mepudaégo, 
eidds xai (dvrwy rots xédaxas Képaxas. 


Brunck Analectt. II. 413. 


47. G\ddKoros pro dAAdroxos. strange, surprising, contrary to nature. 
Infr. 71. vdcov ddddxorov vooei. The word is frequently found in 
the writings of Plato. Hip. Maj. 292, c. pyyara xaderd tre nal dA- 
Adxora. Euthyd. 306, e. xai poe 8oxei eis Exarros avrav oxomotvrs mavu 
dAdéxoros civaz. See further Timei Lexicon. in v. 

50. cupBddrAav, to conjecture, or, guess, occurs again v. 72. Ran. 
929. pnua® immékpnuva | & EvpBadeiv ot pddwr. cvpBdddAcoOa, to put 
things together, and thence to form a conclusion, is a word of 
frequent occurrence in Herodotus, IV. 15. 45. 87. and elsewhere. 

51. és xépaxas olynoerat. Not if the satirical Menander is to be be- 
lieved : instead of his head being raised on a pole (dpéels) to feed 
crows, the parasite of a powerful man like Cleon was de jure and 
de facto the most prosperous man in—Athens. 


Ei ris mpooedOay ror Gedy A€yot, ‘* Kpdrov, 
éndy amobdvys, avOis && apxns ton. 

éon 8 6 rt dv BovAn, Kiwv, mpdBarov, rpayos, 
dyOpwiros, immos, dis Bidvat yap oe Bei, 
cipappévoy rovr’ torw, 6 rt Bovdet 8 Edov,” 
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3 ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
2Q. ei’ ovK é€yw Sous dv’ oBoAw@ pucOwcopat 
e , nw 
oUTws UToKpiwopevov Todas oveEipare ; 
n ~ “N , 
HA. hepe vuv xareiw Tots Oearais tov Aoyoy, 


‘© Gravra paddov, evovs elreiv dy 80xa, 
mole, pe, TAHY avOpwrov' adixws evruxel, 
kax@s te mpatret Touro To (aov pdvoy. 

6 xparioros immos émtipedeorépay Exet 
érépou Oepareiay. dyabds ay yévy xvwv, 
évriudrepos ef rot Kaxov xuvds modv. 
dAexrpvav yevvaios ev érépg tpopy 

écriv’ 6 8 ayevyns kai Sédte rov xpeirrova. 
dvOpurros éay 9] xpnoros, evyerns, opddpa 
yevvaios, ovdev Sedos ev rep viv yeves. 
mparre: 8 6 Kddak dpiora mdvrov, Sevrepa 
5 auxopavrns, 6 xaxonOns P rpira Neyer. 
dvoy yevéoOa Kpeitroy, } rovs xeipovas 


dpay éavrov (Gvras émupavéorepov.” Menand. Fr. p. 248. 


52. 8v 6B0A%. The agonized dreamer in Alciphron (1. III. ep. 
59.) is content to pay two drachmas to the interpreter of his dream. 
map éva tay Td mwdkia Tapa TO "laxxetov mporiOévrwy, Kai Tovs dveipous 
troxpiverOa imoyxvoupevwv Botdopat éOdy, ras 8vo0 ravras Spaypas, as 
olad pe ev xepoiy éxovra xataBaday, tiv paveicay yw... Sipynoacbas. 

Ib. éBore. The first species of money that was invented by tale 
and not by weight, of which we have any account, consisted of 
spikes, or small obelisks of brass or iron. Six of these being as 
many as the hand could conveniently grasp, the words obolus and 
drachma, signifying spike and handful, continued, after the inven- 
tion of coining, to be employed in expressing the relative value of 
two pieces of money, the one of which was worth six of the other. 
R. P. Knient. 

53- troxpwépevov, explaining, interpreting. Il. §. 150. rots ovx ép- 
xopévors 6 yépwy expivar’ dveipovs. Od. 19.535. GAN aye poe roy dyet- 
pov imdxpwat, 555. tmoxpivacda dvetpov. Bergler compares Hippoc. 
epist. 11. éy® peév ody dvacras imexptvdpny euavtg rd dvap. Two great 
writers on the interpretation of dreams were Chrysippus and Arte- 
midorus. Creuzer, I. 215. 

54. To the five legitimate reasons hitherto possessed by our two 
friends on the stage, 


(‘ Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 
Or lest we should be by and bye; 
Or any otber reason why.’) 


many persons, misled by the descriptions in Plato’s Banquet, will 


p Derived from the language of the stage, where three actors only were 
allowed, who bore the respective titles of xpwraywviorhs, Sevrepaywuiorhs, Tpira- 
ywviorhs. Whence also the expressions xpwroAcyeiv, SevrepoAoyeiv, TprTroAcyew, 
or, Sevrepa Aéyew, rplra Aéye. Bentl. 
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oAiy arO ureimray Tpa@rov avroww Tadi, 55 
pydev rap jnpav mpoadoxay diay peéya, 


perhaps think a sixth may here be added, as Xanthias now evi- 
dently assumes the character of the author of the piece. On this 
subject, however, the candid and learned reader will consult the 
parallel drawn between Aristopbanes and Rabelais in the Appen- 
dix (A). Whatever might be the reasons of Plato for bringing 
Socrates and Aristophanes into so friendly a position as he has 
done, I believe it never entered into his head, that any grounds 
had been laid by him for attacking the moral character of the 
latter, which, for aught we know, was as unimpeachable as, differ- 
ence of manners allowed for, his writings are. 

Ib. rév Adyov, the subject of our play. 

55- Orly arO tremav, Pors. ddlya y tremnoyv, Br. See also Kidd's 
Dawes, p. 550. 

Ib. imemav, having prefaced, or addressed in a low under tone. 
Pl. 997. tmemovons & dri | els Eorépay FEoyu. Dem. 637, 11. ovdev 
tremoyv Srus dy tis awoxreivy. 639, 9. TO pev dremav, ep ols ekeivat 
xreivew, mpooypayvat rd “ evOus” adeire roy Tov BovAetoagGai te KaKdy 
xpdévov. Also 692, 15. 

56. “ You have here,” says Mr. Schlegel, pursuing his triumph 
over the Wasps, “ the delinquent’s own admission: he told: you 
that no great things were to be expected from him on the present 
occasion, and he will be found to keep his word.” And did Mr. 
Schlegel really see nothing in the verse before us, but the outward 
meaning which the words convey? If ever a cloud came over the 
gay mind of Aristophanes, it must have been when he made the 
mortifying admission in the text ;—and with reason. Of all the 
subjects which he had yet handled in his dramatic career, the pre- 
sent he must have felt to be by far the most important; and of 
all the themes afforded for his peculiar talents, his pointed arrows, 
and his hot thunderbolts, none he must have known afforded such 
a field, as the mechanism and workings of the law-courts of Athens. 
But to attack them was an enterprise as perilous as it was inviting ; 
and if ever Genius maintained a hard conflict with Prudence,— 
the one urging person, time, and place, the other pleading the god 
within ; this talking of power offended and danger incurred, and 
that opposing a thousand growing pleasantries and fancies, thick- 
coming as ‘the motes which people the sun’s beams,’ it must have 
been when Aristophanes sat down to compose the comedy before 
us. To what conclusion he was fain to come at last, the acknow- 
ledgment before us clearly indicates. The poet had done, not 
what he could, but the utmost that he dared do. And does this 
materially diminish the value of the Wasps? As an intellectual 
performance, unquestionably in some sense it does ; but on other 
grounds, it perhaps even adds to its attractions ; furnishing as it 
does another proof of the author's singular dexterity in coping with 
that suspicious and irritable democracy, the inmost workings of - 
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59. Stappirrovvre, Rav. mapapperrovpre, Br. 

60. The enormous appetites of this hero passed into a proverb, 
and a hungry Hercules was a subject, from which even the tragic 
stage of Athens could not forbear: see a scene, not the most de- 
corous, in the Alcestes of Euripides. 

The learned Miiller watches too carefully over his noble and 
favourite Dorians, to give them up even as to their attempts in the 
comic department. (b. IV. c. 7, 8.) 

61. evavedyavdpevos—adoedyavopevos év, laughed at, bantered to ex- 
cess. doedyaive to be an doedyis, 1. e. a person who indulges and 
revels to excess, (OcAyo.) 

62. édapwpe, has become a great man. So when Aristogiton’s ele- 
vation is noticed in the speech of that name, (787, 20.) it is done 
in the remarkable expression—zodvs map’ tpiv emver cat Aapmpds fy. 
But it is not of that bad eminence, which vulgar minds are pleased 
to think fame, that the word Adywev was originally used. Pind. 
Ol. I. 36. Adpaee | 8€ of eAdos wap’ eddvops Avdod | WéAoros arouig. 

Ib. tis rixns xdpw, i.e. mpos xapw, thanks to fortune. Pind. Pyth. 
ITI. 168. Ards 8€ xdpw | éx mporépwy peraper | Wapevor kapdroy | tora- 
cay opbay xapdiay. 

63. purrerevew, to crush, to bruise, to pound into ajam. ‘The in- 
gredients out of which a Greek salad-confection (purrerdy) was 
made, have been explained to the reader in a former play. (Acharn. 
p- 268.) Due pounding in a mortar brought them to a state, 
which, like electuary or jam, was neither solid nor fluid, but some- 
thing betwixt both. Insome such state, but rather, I presume, in- 
clining to thaw and dissolution than to substance, must Cleon have 
found himself at the conclusion of our author's Equites. As a faint 
specimen of the mode in which this process was managed, and as 
tending to throw light on the present comedy, (the Bdelycleon of 
the Wasps being evidently intended as a single representative of 
that class of Athenian society, whom tbe Chorus of the Equites 
represents in its united form,) a version of part of that play is sub- 
mitted in the Appendix (C). Whether the demagogue, in spite 
of the promise here made, found himself less in a jelly state at the 
conclusion of the Wasps, than at that of the Knights, the reader 
must judge for himself. 

64. Aoyidwov, little tale. Herodot. I. 141. Kipos pew rovroy rév 
Adyov rotor “Iwot kal rotor AlioAedor ra@vde eivexa Ehe~e. (Where see the 
amusing tale itself.) 
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voa kat £updheovncaca els év dvurdcraroy dy rea. duvayy Eoxe xara 16- 
Aepov. I. Alcib. 131, e. ovxoty epycba cpixpdy POjvai pe mpooedOdvra 
got, émet mpdrepos dy por mpovedOev. Dem. 1004, 7. eel ov 8eifor, doris 
K.T.A. 1097, 4. émel xdxevo. 1099, 7. Frequent in Hellenistic 
Greek. Rom. 11. 22. émet xat ov éxxomjon. 1 Cor. VII. 14. pydoe- 
ra yap 6 avip 6 amurros év rH yuvatxi Kal ipydoerat 9 yur) 7 Gmoros év 
TG avdpi: émel dpa ra réxva ipay axdbapra éort, viv 8€ ayia eorw, 

Ib. romdfere (réwos). /®sch. Ag. 1340. 1d yap romdgew rod odd’ 
eiSéva: diya. (where see Blomfield’s Gloss.) A word of frequent 
occurrence in Plato. Phedr.—romd{w yap ce éyew rdv Adyov ai- 
rév. Theet. 151, b. mdvv ixavGs romdfw. 2 Legg. 653, a. 8 Legg. 
827, e. 12 Legg. 962, c. Amat. 135, a. et alibi. See also Timei 
Lexic. in v. 

74. Apuvias. ‘The poet makes use of this man’s name in a sub- 
sequent chorus, to strike a blow at another person of a nearly 
similar name, who seems to have been equally conspicuous for his 
foppery, and the slender means he had of supporting his taste 
for finery. As the original of the Chorus furnishes little for serious 
consideration, it has been omitted in the present edition, but .a 
version of it is here furnished. (The Chorus throw themselves into 
an attitude of profound deliberation ; their eyes fixed on the ground, 
and themselves apparently wrapt up in what is usually termed a 
brown study. After much apparent self-reflection, they consult 
each other’s eyes, and find they have one and all agreed npon the 
following verdict :) 


After much and long reflection I to this conclusion come, 

That for smart right-handed wisdom I surpass both all and some. 
But your branded and left-handed folly I beg leave to pass ; 
That and more, sirs, at the door, sirs, drop I of Amyni-ass. 


A scion is he 

Of that large family ; 

Whose thought and whose care 

Centre whole in their hair, 

Of whatever degree, 

Rank or kind it may be, 

Long or short, loose or braided, curl, or toupee. 
I saw (under grace) 

This fopling in place 

Of his rude daily fare— 

—A pomegranate and pear,— 

Supping lately in state 

As Leogoras’ mate. 

He plough’d in his might— (a pause) 
He hath sharp appetite— (a pause) 
And to give him his due, 

So hath Antiphon too. 
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80. xpyorayv .. . dv8pav. The two slaves nod assent to each 
other, and planting their flasks against the sky, seem to be taking 
a celestial observation. Roars of laughter among the spectators. 
It would be an insult to the youngest reader to do any thing more 
than point to the condition of the persons, from whom this precious 
code of morals proceeds. 79. piromérns, Herodot. II. 174. 

81. ZxapBwvidns. Schol. dd 8ypyou rijs Acovri8os guAjs. There is 
most probably some allusion to the word oxayfds, crooked. 

82. dirobirny. Antiph. 117, 34. ray re ovciay ov Sixadpevoy ddr’ 
épyalépevoy xexrnpevov, PiroOurny 8é nal vdptuov dvra. 

83. pa rév xiva. May we say, that this singular oath, (the 
adoption of which by a still more singular man gave it afterwards 
a great celebrity,) made here its first appearance in the Greek lan- 
guage, or are we to. look for it among the original importations 
which Cecrops brought with him from the Saitic nome? That it 
had an Egyptian origin, though here put (and not improperly) into 
the mouth of a Phrygian slave, no one acquainted with the animal- 
worship of that country can doubt: as that worship, however, 
setting apart its first great aberration, had its right side as well as its 
ridiculous one, and as some knowledge of it is absolutely requisite 
for a right understanding of more than one passage in the present 
play, it has been thought proper to throw a few remarks upon it 
Into the Appendix (D). 

84. xararvyev, (exhibits symptoms of the utmost loathing). It is 
most painful to say a word on such a subject; but if the reader 
iraagines that in making such charges, the poet uses the mere lan- 
guage of a licensed satirist, let him read, if unutterable disgust 
will allow, the disclosures made by Aéschines in his speech against 
Timarchus, a person evidently high in office at Athens. The Abbé 
Auger, not less to be commended for his great ability as a trans- 
lator, than for the delicate and noble sentiments which he every- 
where displays, has most properly declined to give any version 
whatever of some of its passages. M. Planche has inserted a Latin 
one, upon that well-known principle of French literature, advo- 
cated by Boileau: 

Le Latin, dans les mots, brave Yhonnéteté, 

Mais le lecteur francais veut étre respecté. 
When the delicacy of Voltaire’s countrymen requires to be re- 
spected, some notion may be formed of the turpitudes, over which a 
veil requires to be thrown. 

Ib. ad finem. Sosias here falls fast asleep: whether the long 
piots, (péw, fluo,) which then falls to the share of his brother-slave, 
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EA. aAAws pAvapeir’* ob yap vanacrigte | 85 
ei On mibopet cidevan, oLyare vov. 

pparw yap non Thy vorov Tov Seazorov. 
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is pronounced throughout with dry lips, and when and where the 
potations take place, must be left to the reader's taste and judg- 
ment to determine. If he should even throw an occasional drop 
into the mouth of the sleeping slave, it would not perhaps be taken 
much amiss, The editor certainly hears in one place a faint 

gurgling, as if some such operation were going on. 

TOs d\kas, to no purpose. Eurip. Hippol. gor. Dawe ued 
poyOotpey mévous. Plat. Cratyl. 4209, @. ¢nol pév Bonet GdA@s Gy obros 
ravra POéyéacOa, Phedon. 115, d. cated jot Sora aire Gdws Aéeyew. 
See numerous other examples in Timzi Lexic. p. 105. 

Ib. prudpeiv (rvdpos, phi, to overflow). Pl. 575. add hv= 
apeis. Ran. 203, prvapycess. Herodot. VIL. 103. rav ob édv drevbos, 
wohAa pdunpeets. 104. coi dé ef chaivopat radra heya pAvnpecw. besa 
Apol. 19) C. @AAnv moda pAvapiay prvapav. 

87. row deomirov. Many inquiries will here probably acum 
the young reader. Was Philocleon or Bdelycleon the master of 

‘this superb mansion? Was the former a mere amateur-dicast, or a 
dicast by profession? If the latter, whence the wealth and opie 
dour of the son? if the former, had a statute of lunacy put him in 
to his son’s custody ? To these questions (and a thousand simile 
might be asked) it may at once be answered, that the Old Co- 
medy never troubled itself about such niceties. Acted but once, 
and then among a number of competitors—unpublished —— 
wards, and still less subjected to a closely organised body of 
—daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly ; this detecting what the other 
has overlooked, and each having its separate purposes for doing 
both the one and the other, the Old Comedy looked only to make 
a present strong impression, without attempting to furnish those 
fine concatenations and delicate observances, which frequent repe- 
tition on the stage, or leisurely reading in the closet, would soon 
have forced it to. Such niceties would in fact have been detri- 
mental to it. More art, more purpose and design, would have 
obliged the government to put down such an exhibition altogether, 
The satirised thrust their heads into its palpable and studied errors, 
and, like the mullet and the ostrich, thought themselves unseen. 
Why should they feel too sore about the jokes of a long im- 
promptu, which they flattered themselves would be forgotten, 
almost as soon as they had been heard? 

88. diAnduacri)s, a lover of the court of Heliea, Our course has 
been hitherto one of little more than mere amusement; and that 
is about the last article, which an editor of Aristophanes, who 

nows the real value of his author, would be solicitous to furnish. 
The text, however, will gradually bring us upon more important 
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matter. Let us take our first stand on the Heliea, the most im- 
portant of all the Athenian courts of judicature. If ever Demo- 
cracy had a chance of appearing with credit to herself, and of 
working beneficially for others, it was when she was under the 
plastic hands of Solon; for what element of greatness entered not 
into that noble mind? Wise, dispassionate, disinterested—largely 
gifted by nature, and all nature’s gifts improved by research and 
distant travel—a philosopher, a jurist, and a statesman, the master- 
feature of that extraordinary mind remains yet to be told—the 
poetic feeling which ran through his temperament, and so largely, 
that in the opinion of his contemporaries, time and practice alone 
seemed wanting to make the muse of Solon a fit rival for that of 
Homer. And if such the legislator in himself, what were the ex- 
ternal materials on which he had to work ? A soil sufficient for all 
the purposes of industry, though not for those of idleness—a cli- 
mate admirably adapted to bring to full perfection all the physical 
and mental powers of man—a population naturally inclined to 
agricultural pursuits, and therefore best fitted for the largest share 
of political freedom, and a geographical position, if not so free and 
open as that of the present great mother of democracy, yet afford- 
ing ample opportunities for throwing off her population as soon as 
its superflux became troublesome or dangerous. Need we wonder, 
under such circumstances, at the genius of Solon taking the scope it 
did, and finally embodying itself in that most magnificent of poli- 
tical axioms, that man is by his very nature a deliberative and judi- 
cial animal, and that consequently all members of a state, whatever 
their birth, condition, or education, have a right to cooperate in 
the two most important functions of society—that of framing its 
laws in the first instance, and that of administering them in the 
next ; the paramount dignity and importance lying rather with the 
second than the first of these functions. That such was the ground- 
work of all Solon’s policy, will, I think, admit of no dispute; and 
hence, to those who think it worth their while to study the results 
of that policy in the great political poet of antiquity, the evident 
necessity of commencing the study with the two plays, in which 
the fundamental ideas of Solon’s policy are most distinctly recog- 
nised ; its legislative workings in the Acharnenses, its jurispruden- 
tial in the drama more immediately before us. In what conclu- 
sions such an examination must eventually end, there can, I think, 
be little doubt. A failure more complete and miserable, than that 
in which all this combination of genius and wisdom speedily ter- 
minated, the annals of statesmanship have never exhibited; and 
by none, we may venture to say, were its whole provisions more 
scoffed at and derided, than by those worthless persons, whom a 
loosened screw or two in Solon’s nice and apparently well-balanced 
machinery soon helped into place and power and wealth! ‘ Idiot 
and dolt,’”’ exclaimed these men over their cups and their potations, 
‘‘ that would fain frame for himself a nation of legislators and 
judges! as if two-thirds of mankind were any thing better than 
' born-fools, and the other third—but here’s to you, worthy Hyper- 
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bolus! and may all those who have the weight of a nation’s cares 
upon them, never lack the means of lightening their burden! And 
Sop now, my friend, before that large goblet is drained, do pour a 
into the lips of that pale stripling, who sits beside you. He 
is evidently far gone in poetry and Solonism, and by the cast of his 
eye, should be at this moment framing a stanza on 
of human nature! Breath of my body, the time was when such 
shapings or imaginings (so I believe runs the phrase) used to cross 
my own brain; but a daily cup of stout Pramnian—(aside) Cun- 
fusion seize the chalk-faced cub! how plainly his looks tell me 
that I lie!—but the puling chit is, I suppose, B icc from the 
schools and philosophic lectures upon virtue! But why trouble me 
with such dreamers! and yet—look ye now—one of these same 
thoughtful whey-faced boys shall work us honest fellows more bale 
—But psha! enough of this! (aloud). Noble Eucrates, pacer | 
dally with the time! do me honour in one more bowl, 
the only question worth a man’s discussion: how pith te 30 
cation-list, and what further work may be cut out for our friends of 
the Heliwa ?—judges and legislators forsooth !"—Kopke, not per- 
haps the first of all authorities, is of that party, who consider the name 
of Heliwa to be derived from Helios, the sun. What etymologic 
right the court had to bask in the rays of that glorious luminary 
as well as in those of popular favour, we may take a future oppor- 
tunity of examining: in the mean time let it get what sun 
it can; for we shall soon have to draw the shades of carinii 
pretty thickly around it, 

Bg. diucagew se. dixas. Cf. infr. 432. 607. 815. But far mn 
commonly the accusative is omitted. To the numerous 
which will occur in the course of the present play, add Nub. 6: 
Kad’ drav Ovew bn, orpeBdodre wal Bixdtere. Thes. 78. offre ra Dadleae! 
pia pérdde Sixatew., Pac. 505. oidev yap addo Spare mwAnw ae 
Pl. 1166, re Ate heat oi Sued¢ovres Papa | omeidovow ev 
yeypapbat ypd 

go. me a ei himself. Eq. 750. obx ay kabiCoipny ev arp xo- 
pip. 785. xdra xadi{ov padax@s. Greek authors not unfrequentl 
with the middle voice join the active, tablifer; to seat another per- 
son. Xen. Cyrop. V. 301. kadioas airév cai 

QI. taomdAny=raradny. The word Be ga is, wink: the poet 
substitutes a word, signifying the finest meal, meal-dust. 

g2. xaraptoy, Xenophon on the habits of the hare: xat érav pév 
pony karapver ra Bdebapa* Grav 8é xabevdy, x. 7. A. De Venat. 

. 11 

Ib. ayvny (xv6n, xvodw, Adyvy, lana, lanugo). All that rubs off, or 
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lets itself loose from the surface of things—as the chaff and dust 
which rise from a heap of corn, (Il. V. 499.)—the down of the 
quince—the fine dust of metals. See Pass. inv. As the word 
does not occur again in the writings of Aristophanes, let the first 
of these senses be recommended to the memory from an ingenious 
fable of Babrius. 


Neos wor’ avrois dv8pacw Bubicbeions, 
297 27 A ‘ a 
iad tis ddixas EXeye rovs Geovs xpivey’ 
évés yap doeBovs éuBeBnxéros Troig, 
wodXovs ovv aire pnder alriovs Ovnoxeww. 

a e aA 4 t 4 
cal rav&’ 6pov Aéyovros, ola cupBaiver, 
TOAAGy én’ avrdyv eopds HAGE puppnKey 
orevoov dxvas ras tupivas dmorpayeww" 
e > ¢ ‘ A Ul ‘ Ld 
tp évos b€ dnxGeis ouverrarnce rovs mavras. 
‘Eppis 8 emoras, ro re padi traior, 
Eir’ ovx dvéfet, hyo, rovs Oeovs tpav 
® e 
etvat Sixaoras, olos ef ov puppnxov. Phil. Mus. I. 298. 


93. KAreWvdpay, the water-clock. When all the preliminaries of an 
Athenian suit had been gone through—the summons (xAjots)—the 
bill of indictment, or announcement (Ajés, éyxAnpa, ypapy)—the 
confronting of the parties (dvdxpiois) before the judge of the first 
Instance (eicaywyevs) ; and when the happy day had at last arrived, 
when, according to the appointment of the latter, and under his 
presidency, the trial and verdict were to take place before a regular 
tribunal, a question occurs for the student's attention, whether the 
trial was one with water (mpés vdep), or without water (xapis t8a- 
ros); in other words, whether the pleadings were to be limited 
as to time, or unlimited. Among trials without water, Harpocra- 
tion mentions those of ill-treatment of parents by their children, 
of heiresses by their husbands, wards by their guardians (see v. 
xdxwois) : but the more common practice was to measure out a cer- 
tain quantity of water, by the efflux of which the pleading was so 
strictly limited, that the vessel containing it (xAeyv8pa) was also 
termed dvdyxn. (Maussacus in Harpocrat. p. 163.) From a passage 
in Aéschines it appears, that of the water allowed, one portion was 
assigned to the plaintiff, another to the defendant, and the third to 
the deliberation and decision of the court. 82, 12. eis rpia pépy 
Bcatpetrat 4 Hpépa, Gray eicin ypady mapavdpov els To StxactHpiov. e€yxei- 
Tat yap Td péev mp@rov T V8ap ro Katnydpe kal Trois vépots Kal TH Onpoxpa- 
rig, rd 8€ 8evrepov Wop ro THY ypapyy pevyovTs Kai rois eis adrd rd 
mpaypa A\éyovoew’ éemeday Se tH mpory § ype py AvOg Td wapdvopoy, Hon 


t The water contained in the xAe{i8pa was in strict parlance termed xAepippu- 
she Wachsmuth refers to Petermann, and Simon de clepsydra veterum. Leipsic, 
3671. 

® See note v. 167, where the difference between the d&yov tiunrds and arluyros 
is stated. 
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be employed entirely by himself, or transferred to ol 

his be lf. Din. 104, ult. dguar 8 eal ius ry ab 
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themselves, the most common subject of complaint is the insuffi- 
ciency of time allowed them for their pleadings. The great orator 
seems to have felt himself particularly hampered on this point. 
Dem. 101g, 25. éxwv roivuy, d dvBpes Sixacra), cal Edda woAAG Kal 8erva 
Aéyew & ovros kal els eve nal els bpas eviovs Hudpryxer, dvayxd{opat 81d 7d 
GAiyor eivai por TO V8wp wapadurety, 1116, 10. tirep 8é rev Addo ovk ay 
odor’ etny Aéyew Gua Kat rovrous édéyxew mept Tis paprupias’ ob ydp 
ixavév pow rd Uowp eoriv. 1247, 9. viv 8 ovde dimddowdy por TovTov vdwp 
ixavov Gv yévorro. See also 557, 6. 1037, 17. 1094, 4. 1164, 17. 
1271, 2. 1351, 20. (That Greek knavery did not contrive to 
make even the clepsydra subservient to its purposes, will hardly be 
doubted; but it would lead into longer details than can be here 
allowed to explain the nature of these artifices. See among 
others, Dem. Orat. 29 and 43.) But whatever the other conse- 
quences and effects of this practice, of its influence in giving to 
Attic oratory that compact, business-like character, which at least 
as much distinguishes it, as its fire and eloquence, there can be no 
doubt: hence the brief but just observations of the French trans- 
lator of Demosthenes. ‘‘ Le tems était assez borné dans les causes 
particuli¢res; la clepsydre, ou horloge d’eau, en donnait peu; 
Yavocat n’en avoit pas 4 perdre. II fallait donc qu’il n’étendit pas 
trop ses moyens d’attaque ou de défense, qu’il les renfermat dans 
un certain espace, qu'il exposat briévement les faits, et qu'il les 
prouvat par des dépositions de témoins.” Auger’s Demost. 8. 2. 
For a characteristic application, in the writings of Aristophanes, of 
this legal usage among the Athenians, see the sarcastic chorus in 
the Birds: éore 8 év davaiot mpds rH KAeWudpa x.r.d. 

94. td rov .. elwbévat, by reason of being accustomed. Wijos (ao, 
eo), a stone made smooth by rubbing, and used in giving votes. 
See infr. v. 109. 

Q5- Tovs tpeis Evvéxwv ray daxrvdwv. As it was of the first im- 
portance, that no dicast should drop more than one vote into the 
urp, the vote was for the readier purposes of observation, held at 
the tips of three fingers, an inspector further standing by the urn 
to see that no fraud was practised. (Kopke iib. die Gesetzgeb. der 
Griech. p. 694.) The same mode of holding appears to have pre- 
vailed in paying incense to the statues of gods, and in presenting 
their drinking-vessel to eastern monarchs. Xen. Cyrop. p. 18. of 
dé rav Bacidéwy rovrey aivoyda ... Sibdace trois rpict Saxrvdors Oxodvres 

yy nv. 
sss en ene See Hemst. Pl. p. 235. émrideis. Ran. 888. 16 
yuv énibes 89 wai od UBavwrdv. Nub. 426. od8 dv Oicaip’, od8 dv onei- 
cap, ov8 eriOeginv ABavordy. 
D2 
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viov [lupiAapmovs’ ev Ovpa “ Anpov caAov,” 
tov Sakae mote ~~ knjuos Kaos.” 
Tov aAexrpuova 8, os 70 é) éomepas, ey 100 


rais evTeAclais of Oeoi yaipover yap" 
rexpyptov 8, dray yap éxaropBas twes 
dimow, eri rovrots dracw voraros 
mwavTwy .,., Kal \iBarards emery, 
aor dAa pev Ta wohha Tapavahovpeva 
éardyny paraiay obcay avray otvera, 
TO Ge puxpov ard tour’ dperroy rots Peis. 
Antiph, in Phil. Mus. I. 584. 
See also Blomf. in Agam. p. 299. 
98. vidy Hvpidprovs. Rav, tov Dvpidprovs, Br. 
Demus, the son of Pyrilampes, affords a play of words also to 
the Platonic Socrates : eyo 8 évvornoas Ori ym re kal ov vow 
pev ravroév re merrovbire, épavre dio Gvre duety éxdrepos, eym ev "AQKiBid~ 
dou re row KXewlov xai didogopias, ov dé row re “AGnvaiwy you Kai Tov 
IlvpiAdprovs. Gorg. 461, d. 
99. xyués. Wachsmuth, referring to Pollux, §, 17.123. Hesych. 
and § Schol. explains xypos, as being the lid of the nddos (see infr. v. 
334.), having in it a very narrow opening. A learned writer in 
the Philol. Museum, appealing to Photius (in y.), considers the 
«nos as a long conical "tube, through which the pebble was dropped 
intothe urn. “As this tube was probably of some length, and the 
urn itself of considerable size, in order to enable several hundred 
peraes to vote, the stone striking against the metal bottom made 
a sharp loud noise, which sound the Athenians imitated by the 
monosyllable «éyé; as we learn from a well-known article of He- 
sychius, lately emended and explained by Lobeck, which has given 
occasion to many mystical fancies : xdyé, spolws mag, erupavnia Tere- 
Aecpevois, Kal ris Sexacrinns Wrypov hyos, os 6 ris KAeWiSpas. See 
Aglaoph. p. 776. 778.” Phil. Mus. I. 425. To the other passages 
in which the word occurs in this play, add Eq. 1150. knpov Karapn- 
hav. Thes. 1030. 088’ id’ jAixwy veavidov | Ynpov knudv earner’ Exove’. 
100, ef éoméepas. The Athenian | in the discharge of their dicas- 
tic as well as ecclesiast office, were wont to assemble at a very 
early hour ofthe morning; and the crow of the domestic cock was 


ini he afte the grat en rept of homage ; the 
Fae N bags dept cod the fwo-handled beckate the OMe 
the treaing-place,arpuitence; the sr tsa i) 
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oy e&eyelpew avrov avamemeio pevor, 
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Tapa Tav urevOvvey exovra xpnpara. 


their usual summons for rising. Our dicast thinks himself sum- 
moned too late, though the warning cock (of course under the in- 
fluence of a bribe, dvaremecpévos) crows the preceding evening. 
The Scholiast may well observe, év imepBory rotro. 101. dvanerecopé- 
vov. Xen. Cyrop. I. p. 46. 8epors nat xpnyacw dvamebdopevor. 

101. On the resemblance of the French, under the old regime, 
to the Athenians, in their passionate love of law-proceedings, and 
the effect it had on the writings of Rabelais and Racine, I have 
spoken elsewhere. (Appendix A.) In the ‘ Plaideurs’ of the latter, 
the French Philocleon (M. Dandin) makes his first appearance, as 
follows : 


C’est dommage : il avait le cceur trop au métier ; 
Tous les jours le premier aux plaids, et le dernier ; 
Et bien souvent tout seul, si l’on left voulu croire, 
Il s’y serait couché sans manger et sans boire. 
Je lui disais par fois: Monsieur Perrin Dandin, 
Tout franc, vous vous levez tous les jours trop matin. 
Qui veut voyager loin ménage sa monture ; 
Buvez, mangez, dormez, et faisons feu qui dure. 
Il n’en a tenu compte. I] a si bien veillé 
Et si bien fait, qu’on dit que son timbre est brouillé. 
Il nous veut tous juger les uns aprés les autres. 
Il marmotte toujours certaines patendtres 
Ou je ne comprends rien. I] veut, bon gré, mal gré, 
Ne se coucher qu’en robe et qu’en bonnet carré. 
Il fit couper la téte & son coq, de colére, 
Pour l’avoir éveillé plus tard qu’a l’ordinaire ; 
I] disait qu’un plaideur dont l’affaire allait mal 
Avait graissé la patte 4 ce pauvre animal. 
Depuis ce bel arrét, le pauvre homme a beau faire, 
Son fils ne souffre plus qu’on lui parle d’affaire. 
Il nous le fait garder jour et nuit, et de prés : 

. Autrement, serviteur, et mon homme est aux plaids. 

Les Plaideurs, A. 1. Sc. 1. 


102. drevdivov. The meaning of this word has been already ex- 
plained, Ach. v. 848. Where the several species of government 
come under discussion in Herodotus (III. 80.) the advocate for 
democracy alludes to it, and its opposite term dvevévvos, in the 
following manner: kas 8 ay ein xpypa Katnprnpévoy povvapyxin, Ti 
éfeort avevdive (cf. Dem. 306, 4.) motéew Tra Bovrera; ... wAHOos be 
dpxov .. mdd@ pev dpxas apyet, trevOuvoy S€ apxnv exe, Bovretpara de 
wavra és Td Kowdv dvadepe. The metaphorical application of a word 
so important would naturally be of frequent occurrence in the 
Greek writings. Dem. 263, 24. rovovrov yap déw Aéyew ws odx eipl 
imebOuvos, & viv obros 8éBadde Kat Swwpitero, do amavra tov Biov imev- 
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others. Those who seek in words, what a rational pbilologist makes 
them, a key to the operations of the mind, or a means of tracing 
the progress of society or civilisation, find in the Greek language 
a source of instruction, interest and amusement, which no other 
* language can supply. The present is one of that large family of 
Greek words, in which ideas primarily derived from the workings 
of the body, are afterwards applied to the operations of the mind. 
Of the intimate connexion between the digestive organs, and the 
intellectual processes of the mind, all of us are more or less sen- 
sible. While these functions are duly executed, and the food 
(xéddov) passes properly, all is smoothness and serenity; but with 
any disturbance of these organs, (and the hero of our piece must 
have suffered much in this respect,) all becomes dissatisfaction and 
discontent : hence the meaning of two opposite words in the Greek 
language, dvoxodia and evxoria. 

Ib. dract tipav thy, assessing to all the—what? fine ?—confisca- 
tion ?—death ? it may be one or two of these; but the dicastic 
phraseology of the ancients allows the narrative its own humorous 
mode of painting the stern, morose manners of Philocleon. Comic 
humour, however, not always falling ripe into the mouth, like 
mulberries, a little previous explanation is necessary, before that 
of the present passage can be relished. Every Athenian dicast, 
when he had been allotted his proper tribunal, and was about to 
enter on the functions of his office, received from the servant of 
the court a small tablet (mvdxiov), some soft wax, padéa, (which 
being spread over the tablet afforded the means of writing or mark- 
ing upon it,) and a sharp pointed style (éyxeyrpis), with which the 
writing or mark was effected. To understand the further object 
of these materials, the student must consult the note to v. 167. It 
will there be seen, that in a very large branch of Athenian suits, or 
causes, two votings took place among the dicasts; one for the pur- 
pose of establishing the defendant’s guilt or innocence, the second 
for the purpose of deciding, whether of two punishments proposed, 
the milder or severer should be inflicted. Those who were for the 
former, whether of purse or person, drew a short line on the 
tablet; those on the contrary who approved the severer mulct, 
drew a long line across it. Hence the significant passage in the 
text, and the gesture which indicates it. Opening wide the palm 
of one hand, and drawing strongly the nail of the forefinger of the 
other hand across it, Xanthias mimics the mode in which the 
leng line was habitually drawn by the stern dicast. The pause, 
the arch look of the actor, and the tone in which the well-known 
word paxpay is at last brought out, excite of course roars of laughter 
among the spectators, and little whispered reminiscences among 


* The nearest in approach is the Latin language. A writer more to be ad- 
mired for the originality and depth of his ideas, than for the clearness with which 
he has explained, or the order in which he has arranged them, observing that the 
natural progress of society is first woods, then cottages, subsequently villages, 
afterwards cities, and finally Academies, or Universities, proceeds to trace all this 
in the several mutations from lex through élez, to ler back again. Vico’s Principi 
di Scienza Nuova, I. 172. 
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eir avrov amréAou Kaxabaup, 6 & ov pada. 


‘ pebble (4qos), or the little sea-muscle shell (xo:pivn), the word al- 
yiados was equally appropriate to his heap. 

111. rotavr’ dAver. Altered from the Sthenobeea of Euripides. 
rotair’ dhvet’ voverovpevos 8 Epws | paddov mefer. Hippol. 1177. rl 
rair dvdvw; Translate, Thus he maddens. 

Ib. dAve. Homer uses the word for violent grief, Il. 24. 12. 
rére 8 dpOds dvacras | diweveon ddiov, mapa Ov’ adds: for exulting joy, 
Od. 18. 332. 4 ddves, Gre“Ipw évienoas rév dAnrny; and hence for any 
violent perturbation of mind. Il. 5. 352. 4 & dAvovo’ améBnoaro. 
See a very learned note on the subject of this word in Blomf. s.c. 
Theb. p. 143. For metre, consult Maltby in v. 

Ib. vouberety (vots, riOnps). 


6 oxAnpéraros mpos vidv ev to vovberety, 
rois pev Adyots mixpds €ort, Tots 3 Epyos marnp. 
Gnom. Poet. p. 192. 
113. poxdoiow. The word occurs almost to repletion in the fol- 
lowing passage : 
épe rovs poxAovs 
dros av abras Ths UBpews eyo oxébu. 
ri xéxnvas, @ dvoTnVe; .... 
oby troBaddyres Tovs poxAovs bd Tas mUAas 
évrevOev expoxrevoer’; evOevdi 8 eyo 
Euvexpoxrevow. Lysist. 424—430. 
See further infr. v. 154. 
Ib. &dnoavres. Rav. Bek. Dind. éyxdcicartes. Br. 
116. rpiBavcor. 
evxarappévyrdv ert, Topyia, mevns, 
Kav wavy Aéyn Sixaca’ rovrou yap éyewv 
€vexa pdvov vopile® ovros, rov AaPeiv. 
kat ovxodaytns evOus 6 rd TpiBavioy 
éxov cadreirat, Kav adixovpevos TUxN. 
Menand. in Floril. Grot. p. 385. 
117. émeidero. See Reisig. p. 205. 
118. dwétov. In med. Hom. Od. 6. 218. audimodo, orf odrw ard- 
mpobev, Sp’ eyo airds | GAynv dpoiv drodovcopa. Hence the deri- 
vation of the title "AwdAAoy by the Platonic Socrates, who as usual, 
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al rois larpixois pappdots kai al rois pavrucois 
Tpa Ta év Tois rorovTos Kol al mepippaviress, ria Bra 
xaapoy mapéxet roy dvOperor kal kara To THpa Kal KaTa Thy Yr 
‘Epp. wavy peév ody. Zax, oixoiv 6 xabalpov Beds rai 6 pAoUas 
Lk hiaswied ToWUTe@Y Kaka@y oUToS ay etn; “Epp. wavu oy pers poke os 
pev roivuy ras amokvces Te Kal drohouges, os pies ak Tay rowirer, 
*Arohovwr fv dpbas xadoiro, Plat. in Cratyl. 405, b 

Ib. xixd@ape. If mental hallucinations were I 
fied in the same way that moral aberrations were among the A\ 
nians, we must look to fire and air, as the two agents, which, nex 
to ablution, were practised upon Philocleon. ‘‘ In sacris omnibus 
says Servius, “‘ aut teda purgantur et sulphure, aut aqua abluuntur, 
aut aere ventilantur.” Hence the subject of many a representatior 
among the ancient artists. The youthful figure in the 2as-relief 
from the villa Albani, (Creuzer, II]. 416.) with its wings, its censer, 
and its water-vessel, seems evidently intended, as that learned 
mythologist intimates, for the Genius of this triple 
air, fire, and water. Hence again the group seen by Pausanies, 
(Arcad. 8. 31.) ona table at Megalopolis. An infant Jupiter (imag 
of the appeasing or conciliating god) lies in the arms of Nais, ; 
water-nymph. The torch is held by another nymph, Anth 
whose name, derived from d»épag, requires no further 
while a third, Agno, bears in one hand a vessel of water, — 
the other acup. Besides these appear two other nymphs, Ar- 
chiroe and Myrtoessa, who also have vessels in their hands, out of 
which flows a stream of pure water. In another of the ancient 
monuments, (Winckelman in der Alleg. p. 557.) the fire-cleansing 
is represented by Eros holding a butterfly over a cee ee 
(See also the accounts of Gori and Passeri in Creuzer, 
Of the purification by air, the two emblems best known Bey 
oscilla, and the mystic van of Bacchus, The former were 
on which sometimes men were swung to and fro; (was the hint 
taken from the punishment to which the contumacious Juno (I, 
15. 18.) was subjected ?) sometimes the phallic emblems, and some- 
times masks, were thus floated to and fro in the air. (Creuzer, III. 
325.) The mystic fan, A‘yvov, (a long basket in which the | of 
the new-born Dionysus was carried,) was evidently derived fi 
the common fan; the one by means of the Y wind | 
pure grain from the chaff, the seer giving in ike eee 
of the mode in which the soul might be purged from the dross 
with which it was surrounded. The “ Frogs” of Aristophanes will 


















y In the Medo-Persic religion, of which purification by the elements formed a 
sual oomagtesova Satara, st: $0'be oreerved chaz che, Wiis real teta ane 
fice, as well as the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, Fire, and Water. See Creuzer, 
I. 713. In the mystic character of Mithras, the notion of a Purifier enters 
perhaps as largely as that of a Mediator. Tb. 1. 798. 
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afford a place for entering more deeply into this most interesting 
subject. 

ae: 6 8 ot wdda. Reisig. Dind. Bek. xa pada | perd rat’ éxopu- 
Bavrc(’. Br. Rav. Ven. MSS. The present editor does not venture 
to set aside a correction, most ingenious in itself, and which has 
received the sanction of three such names as those of Reisig, Din- 
dorf, and Bekker; yet be cannot help thinking that nothing more 
is wanting to correct the text than the insertion of a full stop, and 
two letters, which the transcribers might easily omit. Read 


ely’ abréy dméAov xdxdOape. 2. nai pddra. 


and understand as follows. As Xanthias brings out the word xixd- 
Gape, the head of Sosias slowly rises, and a soporiferous voice bears 
testimony to the hearty manner in which these various modes of pu- 
rification had been performed. The attestation, however, being 
made in a tone somewhat dry and husky, and the sleeper’s mouth 
still remaining open, Xanthias takes the hint, and amid roars of 
laughter from the spectators, applies the necessary refreshment to 
his brother-slave. A smack of the lips indicates that the relief is 
kindly taken, and Sosias once more telapses into silent slumbers. 
To maintain peace with the critics, and keep 2 Invernizius quiet in 
his grave, one or two instances are here added to shew that such a 
mode of terminating a senarius was by no means uncommon with 
Aristophanes: and as to its occurrence in the middle of a long 
pow, that would be an additional reason, I imagine, with the 
author for so placing it in a drama, where every species of novelty 
and amusement was required to cloak, or at all events to render 
its real purpose less offensive. 


Nub. 1326. STPEY. dpa& dpodoyotvO Gri pe rurre. IA. Kai pada. 
Ran. 890. BAX. itof revés vot, képpa xavdv; EYPIIL. cat pada. 


So again, in a dialogue of Lucian, where the writer it is clear had 
the “‘ Wasps” perpetually before his eyes. VII. 61. rivas Néyets rois 
dirtocdgous; ... Tods Addovs; Arc. cal pdda. It may further be 


z The literary fortunes of this Italian advocate are well known to scholars. 
The gods denied him any great share of critical acumen, but they gave him in 
return the Rav. Manuscript, every reading of which he appears to have consi- 
dered as infallible as the Vatican, and which MS. I presume lies buried on one side 
‘of him, 8 a copy of the Decretals does perhaps on the other. To whom that pre- 
cious gift ought to have been made, the admirers of Porson need not be adver- 
tised. The great critic, however, did homage to the spirit of compensation, which 
runs through the world; and the sight of such a treasure in such hands seems 
to have excited little other feeling in his mind than that which-the noble mansion 
or splendid equipage of a rich fool or booby lord must occasionally have done,— 
Nor equidem invideo, miror magis. Let us, unlike my learned predecessor Conz, 
imitate the great critic’s forbearance, if we cannot reach his acuteness, and spare 
the possessor of a treasure, which its owner knew how to reverence, if not to 
use. 

No longer seek his failings to disclose, 

Nor on his faulty “ readings” rudely press ; 
But leave the jurist to his deep 

Safe in the bosom of his lov’d MS. 
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pera Tair’ éxopBavreg’* 6 8 airg@ rypmave 
aéas edixatev eis To Kawov euTrET OV. 120 


added, that if the Phrygians were as much alive to the duties of 
purification as the Egyptians and Persians were, (Creuzer, I. 408. 
712. 4, 414.) there is a still further ap pia erapseg ex oo 
the sleeping slave so sensitive to what is on that particular 
subject. Readers, however, (and no doubt they will be many,) 
who prefer the text as it stands in Bekker, will compare Arist. 
Thes. 846. and Blomfield’s Perse, p. 136. 

119. kopuBavrifew, to purify by Corybantic rites. (See further, 
Appendix D.) 

Ib. ripmavoy pro rimavov (rimrw). The tympanum or tamborin, 
was a musical instrument, entering largely into the rites of Cybele 
and Bacchus. It was made most commonly of the hides of oxen 
or asses, being flat on one side and raised on the other: it had a 
metal ring and a thong attached to it, by which it was sometimes 
thrown into the air. Its sounds were brought forth by the fi 
by the flat hand, and sometimes by striking it with rods. ~ hen 
spun round, it was supposed by its circular form and motion, to 
represent the world and movement of the spheres. Whether any 
notion of purification entered into the noise of the metallic portion 
of it, the reader will judge from the notices in the Appendix on 
the Corybantic rites. The tympanum occurs once more in Arist. 
Lysist. I. *AAN’ ef res eis Baxyeiov abras exaderev, | 7) *s Tavds, i “mi Ko- 
dad’, 7) ’s TevervAdidos, | ob8 Gv dtehOciv jv Gv id trav rupmdvev. See 
also Creuzer, 3. 459. 

Ib. air rupdv. ‘* When a verb which expresses the thing ac- 
companied has airds with it, both, in the sense of * together with,” 
are put in the dative, without otv, Il. ¥, 8. dAX' adrois immoec: xal 
dppagw doco idvres Lidt poxhoy craiopev. Herodot. Il. 47. iv ris 
ation airay (Alyurriav) map bos, abroict inarioo: an’ av Bape 
éwurév. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 400. To other examples given by Mat- 
thie, add infr, v. 170. riv évoy dywy airoios rois xavOnhios. 

120, ro Kawdy, It has been before mentioned that there were 
ten civil courts in Athens; but the Heliza or Sun-court (as Kopke 
thinks it) has thrown the remaining nine so much into the shade, that 
commentators and antiquarians have been not a little perplexed to 
make them out in any satisfactory manner. One of them at all events 
is here before us, but even fhat appears under that least discrimi- 
native of all appellations, of which the frequent result is to drop 

us upon a New street, bearing all the venerable marks of antigens 
or a New town, which has apparently become its own grave. Wi 
regard to these inferior courts generally, it will be sufficient for a 
reader of Aristophanes to know, that each of them had a letter of 
the Greek alphabet affixed to it, and was further distinguished by 
its own respective ®colour. 

* Tt has been already stated tha im 
iegisnikation ane Oe ae ee 
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121. reAerais. The Greeks, says M. de St. Croix, gave the gene- 
ral name of mysteries to what was concealed or revealed only to 
adepts: of orgies, to what concerned the ceremonies of initiation, 
while the word reAerat implied the end proposed by these rites. 
These, however, he adds, are frequently used the one for the other, 
bearing one common meaning. Mystéres du Paganisme, tom. I. p. 2. 
Also Creuzer, 4. 348. 499. Arist. Nub. 303. Ran. 342. 368. Pac. 
413. 418. Herodot. II. 171. ris Anunrpos rederis wept, rv of "EXAAnves 
Geopodépra xadgovor. IV. 79. éreBvpnoe (Scyles sc.) Atcoviow Baxyel 
TereoOnvas’ péddAovte dé of és xeipas dyerOat Tiv TedeTHy, éyévero paopa 
péytorov. .. . SkvAns 8 ovdev rovrov civexa hoaov emerédece Thy rederHy. 

123. xaraxAiver. Plut. 411. xaraxdivew airov eis "AokAnmod | xpd- 
tiordy eott. Also 621. 662. In a similar sense Herodot. VIII. 
134. KaTexoiunoe és "Audidpew, 135. Sta rovro pev ovx eort OnBaiwv 
ovdert airé&t éyxaraxoipnOjvat. 

Ib. eis "AckAnmov. The mythological history of the Attic As- 
clepius is one of deep interest, as detailed in the pages of Creuzer, 
(see among other places tom. II. 158. 391. 403—12. 736. III. 
531.) but our present limits confine us to a mere notice of the pur- 
pose for which Philocleon is laid upon a bed (xaraxdiveorOa) in his 
temple. This was to procure him that sleep and those holy dreams, 
in which the god was supposed to communicate to his patient the 
means by which his health might be restored. (Compare the 
well known scene in our author’s Plutus.) This temple-sleep and 
dream-communications apparently prevailed wherever a health- 
god or goddess was acknowledged among the ancients. It is found 
in the worship of the Egyptian Isis (Diodor. Sic. I. 25. p. 29. Wes- 
sel.): it may be traced in the communications of the Minerva 
Hygeia at Athens (Plutarch. Peric. c. 13.): it prevailed among the 
Carthaginians (Creuzer, II. 276.): and from the Canaanites or 
Pheenicians it was introduced among the idolatrous Jews, (Isaiah 
lxv. 4.) See further Joh. Lydus and Sprengel Gesch. der Me- 
decin. 

124. xvepaios (xvépas), with the twilight. For derivation see 
Buttm. Lexil. II. 266. 

Ib. Harpocrat. Kiydts’ al rav dtxarrnpiov Oupat Krykdides éxadoivro, 
*Aptoropavns Aaradetvor, 


‘O & ‘HXtaoris elpre mpds tiv Keycrida. 


The court of Areopagus appears (in conformity perhaps with the 
simplicity of olden times) to have been surrounded with a rope for 
the purpose of keeping off intruders. (Dem. 776, 21.) The se- 
nate-house and other courts of law, had also their enclosures, in 
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onding Latin word cancelli, is still seen in our own words, 
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Karamreracavtes ev KUKA@ huAarropev. 
¥ 4 n A , , 
cot O ovopa T@ pev yepovTt PrAroKAEwr, 
\ a A 
vai pa Lia, r@ 0 viet ye Tdi BoeAvKAcov, 


132. xatamera(o—katameravvvw—katareravvupt— to cover. Xen. 
Cyr. 8, 3, 12. trmoe xaramenrapevor howrxion, tyarios, Plut. Thes. 25. 
Ooov ay rérov énioxn xatameracbev Td THs vews ivriov. 

134. ‘l'o make a former play of Aristophanes thoroughly intel- 
ligible, it was necessary to enter into the history of two parties, 
which divided Athens on the subject of her external relations; to 
have clear views of the present play, the reader must have con- 
stantly before his eyes two other parties—equally fierce and ar- 
dent—which shook Athens to her very centre on the subject of 
her internal regulations, and which under the respective names 
of Philocleon and Bdelycleon, are here exhibited as the repre- 
sentatives of the two; or in other words, as the partizans and 
opponents of the ruling demagogue of the day. What was the 
real nature of the difference between the two, the name of the ~ 
intermediate party will pretty well explain; but the ostensible one 
turns upon a matter of finance and a pecuniary arrangement 
in regard to the Athenian courts of justice, which will require a 
little previous explanation. Of all the problems, which ancient 
writers on legislation had to solve, few appear to have given them 
more trouble than the inquiry, whether the administration of judi- 
cial functions should be a stipendiary or gratuitous duty. After 
all the forms of government which Aristotle had examined, and all 
the treatises he had read with a view to this subject, he could 
make up his mind only as to the necessity of a payment, but not 
as to its amount. Solon came to no such half-conclusions. Pure 
and disinterested in his purposes, and with a deep reverence and 
intense love for law in itself, Solon judged of others’ feelings by 
his own: accordingly, while by a series of regulations, which will 
be explained in future notes, he left the final administration of 
justice to the great body of the people, he wisely decided, that the 
exercise of those functions should be attended with no other re- 
ward than the inward satisfaction of discharging them. And what 
followed? That litigation itself was comparatively rare, that few 
but the rich and those who had their time exclusively in their own 
hands, attended the courts of law for the purpose of deciding suits, 
and consequently that the germ of evil, which lay at the bottom of all 
his institutions, remained for some time undiscovered. But the ad- 
ministration of Pericles gradually brought it into full day. From an 
early period an instinctive feeling seems to have prevailed, that this 
extraordinary man (for such undoubtedly he was) was destined to 
be the master of the Athenian democracy. The old people, who 
remembered the Pisistratid family, and traced the resemblance be- 


c See among other places Polit. lib. IV. cc. 6. 13. 15. 16. VI. 2. §- 


femme) 


tween his features and theirs, saw a tyranny written as it were in 
his very face; and this careful observer ‘toe too well what might 
be the results of such suspicions, not to be most guarded in all 
his movements. But as the pseudo-possessor of our own Cornish 
mines was told by a competent ‘authority, that so sure as his 
was a more cunning animal than his horse, so surely would 
the one be ridden by the other, so Pericles knew well that to seat 
himself on the back of the wild and turbulent animal, to which 
the genius of Plato delighted to resemble his COURT ERIS was 
a work only of time and means: the time he was contented to 
abide ; the means he set about with equal cleverness and scre 
tion. While the guilt of his Pisistratid countenance was cav 
shrouded at home, (for the careful statesman ra ypeared 
abroad, and never but upon extraordinary occasions,) his creature 
were diligently at work, removing every impediment, which the 
small remains of aristocracy might yet be able to throw in his wa 
while his sagacious eye had discovered the quarter in w 
fears of democracy might be least excited, and itself finally 
prostrate at his feet. How would the soul of the great legislator 
of Athens have been stung at the bare suggestion, that this was to 
be effected by feeing the hand of Justice herself, and making the 
attendance in her courts no longer gratuitous! But the fee was 
tendered and accepted: and the effect produced almost instant 
aneous. The courts, comparatively neglected and inert before 
now began rapidly to fill and multiply: the dei ty-ship of Di 
cism expanded its wings, and under the fostering pana is 
mediate successor Cleon, a pinch here and a squeeze thee te 
pillage of this man and the plunder of that, soon gave exper 
tally to know, that the new divinity was not one to be fe 
mere unsubstantial vapour and smoke. Dismay and terror natu- 
rally seized the rich: idleness, insolence and dissolateness ioe 
possession of the poor. But what cared the base leaders of 
populace, who now knew their strong hold, for this? Provided the 
judicial monster were duly fed in the dicasteria, they knew 1 
their own power was safe in the ecclesia: and the moral wreck o 
a great and naturally noble people, compared with their own fou 
repletions and those of their adherents and dependents, what Clea 
of the day ever dreamed of putting the two in competition! To trace 
the court of Heliza is now to trace the course of democracy inet 
and a painful but instructive picture of grasping despotism oo 
afford! From the fine of a drachm to total confiscation of pro- 
perty—from loss of limb to loss of life—from punishment by the 
ore to that by hemlock or the rope—nothing was too small 
e, not to come within its hold. Here flowed the broad 
flood es Athenian judicature, to which all other juris s—the 
various and multiplied courts of the first Instance—the itinerant 
























justices—the courts of arbitration, and in a great degree that of 


the senate of 500, and even the ecclesia itself, were but contribu- 


4 See Vicar of Wakefield. 
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€xov Tporrovs dpvaypocepmvaKous Twas. 135 


tory rivulets, destined finally to swell the great Heliastic stream. 
As to the aristocratic courts of former days, the rising strength 
of democracy had already thrown them into premature decrepitude 
and decay. The Areopagus was little better than a noble ruin: the 
four other criminal courts, which had formerly shared its gran- 
deur, now partook of more than its degradation: they were in 
fact mere objects of contempt. Even the nine civil courts ap- 
peared but as humble attendants on the Heliza, which towered aloft 
in its gigantic pride, gazed at by what should have been its peers 
in silent astonishment! and gaze they often well might; for to the 
members of this court might in some sort be ascribed the terms 
which Rabelais applies to one of the law-courts of his own day, 
‘“* Here reigned the Sirth Essence; by the means of which they 
gripe all, devour all, imprison all, waste all, ruin all; and all this 
because they dare do it; their authority being sovereign and irre- 
fragablee.” Such is a faint view of that Heliza, which the reader 
must have constantly before his eyes, if he wishes to do justice 
to the author of the play before us; a drama surely to be held 
among the most precious relics, which antiquity has bequeathed to 
us, though the commentators, from not understanding its general 
drift and object, have failed to bestow on it that attention, which 
it so richly deserved. 

135. ppvaypooeuvaxous (ppvaypa, ceuvés). ‘The poet forms his com- 
pound out of ¢pvaypa, the vehement snorting, leaping, and violent 
bearing of a horse or wild animal, and cepvds, a word expressive of 
the highest dignity. The poet, by the tones and pauses of his actor, 
would convey, I think, the following sense to his auditors—‘‘ man- 
ners, which to you will perhaps appear haughty and insolent, but 
in which I see the dignified carriage of a gentleman.” If the reader 
prefer taking ceuyds in the sense of proud (Monk's Hippol. v. 92.) 
rather than dignified, the compound must be considered as a stage- 
deference to the prejudices of the audience, and a wish not to let 
them too soon see the author’s drift—but the former explanation 
seems more consistent with the general manliness of Aristophanes. 


e The satire of Rabelais is applied to the members of the “ great chamber,” and 
the “chambre ardent,” to whose iniquities and abuses he applies a chemical 
term, implying that they could not be exceeded. The passage is worth transcrib- 
ing at more length than is done in the text. ‘ Parmy eulx regne la sexte 
essence, moyennant laquelle ils grippent tout, devorent tout et conchient tout, ils 
bruslent, escartelent, decapitent, meurdrissent, emprisonnent, ruinent et minent 
tout sans discretion de bien et de mal. Car parmy eux vice est vertus appellé: 
meschanceté est bonté surnommee: trahison ha nom de féaulté: larcin est dict 
liberalité : pillerie est leur devise . . et le tout font avecques souveraine et irrefra- 
gable authorité.... Et si jamais peste au monde, famine, ou guerre, voraiges, 
cateclismes, conflagrations, malheurs adviennent, ..attribuez le tout A la ruine 
indicible, incroyable et inestimable meschanceté, laquelle est continuellement 
forgee et exercee en l’officine de ces chats fourrez.” Rabelais, tom. VII. 378. (Va- 
riorum ed. 1823.) Even with this picture of the Sixth Essence before him, Ari- 
stophanes would have been justified in claiming the Quinéessence for his own 
Heliza. 
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BA. ava€ Mooedov, ri ror’ ap’ 1 xemvn ode ; 
ovros, Tis ei oc; BI. xamvos éyary éFépxopuas. 

BA. xamvos; dép idm EvAov tivos av. PI. cuxivov. 
BA. v7 tov Av’ domep y' éori Spimwraros Komvev. 146 


ing, the term is often applied to the former. Xen. Cyrop. V. 296. 
cat 6 [w8pvas elirev, Eiot pev, & S€orora, cat moAdat d80i. VII. 383. 6 
d¢ Kpoioos ws el8e rév Kipov, xatpe, o Séorora, én. Id. —. otddva 
avOpwrov Searérnv, GdAa rovs Oeovs mpookuveire. Ib, raira sc. imdp£et, 
OF, ravra xpi) Toei. 

143. xdwvn=xarvodsyn, chimney. Herodot. IV. 103. Todepious 8é 
dv8pas, rovs av yetpdowvrat, morevor (Tauri sc.) rdde° drorapady éxa- 
aTos xehadny, arodéperat és rd oixia’ Sera émi Evdov peyddov avareipas 
tora imep ris oixins tmepéxovoay Todddv, padiora 8¢ brép ris Karvodd- 
«ns. Ib. The head of Philocleon here appears above the chimney. 

145. xamvos (xdtrw, to breathe: more particularly of that breath, 
which takes place between the separation of body and soul. I]. V. 
698. Od. V. 468. xaxds xexagnéra Ovpdv.) The occasional dissimi- 
larity between the text and the notes in this work will perhaps 
begin to remind its reader of the singular artist, who had the power 
of making the opposite or corresponding muscles act differently 
from each other; the one side of his face being merry and laugh- 
ing; the other grave, and only not in tears. (Brewster’s Natural 
Magic, p. 175.) But the motto prefixed to these volumes an- 
nounced the manner in which this work would be conducted, and 
the contract must be kept. 


Tlavoacbe votv exovres’ ovdev yap méov 
avOpamuvos voids éoriv, ddAd Td THs Toxns, 
frotvr’ dori rd mvedpa Oeiov, etre vous. 
rour éori TO KuBepyay amavra xai orpéoyr, 
kat c@lov’ 7 mpdvaa 8 7 Ovnr Kamves, 
cat PAnvahos’ meioOnre cov péepperbe pe’ 
mavO doa voovper, i Néyopev, 7) Mparroper, 
ruxn ‘oriv. nets 8 dopey émvyeypappevor. 
Bentl. emend. in Menand. p. 62. Dobree’s Advers. Il. p. 278. 
Ib. ovxevos, from the fig-tree. Besides the physical propriety of 
the expression, there is no doubt a latent allusion to the ovxogdyrns 
of the day. For a similar reason, the clog at which in a following 
part of the drama, (v. 907.) the dog-defendant is assessed, is to be 
made of the fig-tree’s wood, KAgés cvxwos. Hence also the expres- 
sion of the Zuxopdvrns himself, Pl. 945. dav 8€ cvfvyov Ad8w ria | cat 
avawvoy, Tovroy roy icxupdy Gedy | ey moinow thpepov Sovvat dixny. 
146. Spuvraros. For proofs of the particular sharpness and 
pungency of the smoke produced from the wood of the fig-tree, 
commentators refer to Aristotle in his Problems, to Plutarch in his 


f Soin Clerc. Bentley has not corrected the verse, most probably thinking it 


sptrious. 
E2 
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arap ovx * éppnoes ye, od ‘a8 7 TnAia ; 

dvov marw* dép’ eravabd cor kai Eddov. 

éevraida vov Gyre tu” aAAnY pyxavny. 

arap aOAws y ei’ ws Erepos ovdeis avnp, 150 
doTis tarpos viv Kamviov KexAnoopat. 

2Q, * * rhv Ovpay dba Tic vov opodpa 

ed kavipias* Kayo yap evradl epxopan. 

Kal THS KaTakA€lOos eTyEAOD Kat TOD LOKAOU" 


Symposiacs, and also to Theophrastus. From the connection be- 
tween this smoke and tears, we may perhaps trace the applica 
of an epithet in our author’s Pax. 255. Tod. cAaveres pur €arHKas 
dpyds 5 ovrogi aor xévdvAos (strikes him). Tpvy. as Spysves. For fo- 
rensic and other applications of the word see infr. v. 280. and 
also Blomfield in Agam. p.3c5. It was a smoking with wood of 
this kind, I presume, which gave rise to the scenes detailed in De- 
mosthenes’ speech against Conon, 1257, 16. See also Kruse, II, 49. 

147. TAia, cover to the chimney. 148, The cover is put on the 
chimney (éravarifera), and Philocleon driven back. 

(51. vuri—exAnoopa, Br. but vi kexhnropas, as Reisig observes, 
(109) is not Attic. On the futures xAnOjropa and 
Porson’s Med. 929. with professor Scholefield’s annotation. — 

Ib. Kamviov. So Srapviov, Ran, 22. Srpovlws, Av. 1077. ye 
merous other places, where an imaginary djpos grows out of the 
circumstances, vvvi Karviov, Br. Of this hereafter. 

152. THv Oipay dOe, push against the door, Cf. infr. v. 199. So- 
sias, who is on the way to join his brother-slave, addresses these 
words to him at a distance: the address evidently implying, that 
Philocleon was making a violent effort from within to force the 
door open. Brunck and Bekker, to fill up the metre of the verse, 
read zai, ri Oipav Se: but neither the Ravenna nor the Venetian 
MS. justifies the insertion of the word, For a similar reason vy. 
147. has been left incomplete. 

153- «0 xdvdpuas, Eq. 379. ocxepouec® ed xavopua@s. Thes, 656, 
Evu(woapevas et xavdpeia@s. So Plat. Cratyl. §. 122. oxomeioGar ody ypy 
dvBpeiws re kai ev. Charm. §. 18. eimé ed wal avdpelws, et alibi. 

154. The text, both here and a little further on, brings us among 
the locksmiths of Athens, who have left a problem or to 
solve, which in truth it is no easy matter to do. A door is to 
be fastened, and for this purpose we have the following data: wara- 
kAeis, a sort of lock or key-lock (Pass.), poydds, a bar, Bd\avos, an iron 
peg or bolt ; to which may be added Sadavodéey, an orifice for contain- 
ing the bolt, into which orifice the bolt sank so deep, that a bolt- 
hook (Sa\avdypa) was necessary for bringing it up again; the said 
hook having among the Athenians one tooth, among the Lacede- 
monians three. From these given quantities, the mathematical 
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guAarf oras un Thy BaAavov—exrpoéera. — 156 
OI. ri Spacer’; ovx éexpyoer’, @ puapwrarot, 
dixacovra pt, GAN éxevserar Apaxovridys ; 

BA. ov 6€ rotro Bapéws av depos; PI. 6 yap beds 
pavrevopevm povxpnoev ev AeAois more, 

Grav Tis exhvyy pf, aTooKAnVaL TOTE. 160. 
BA. “AmoAdopv amorporrate, Tov pavrevparos. 

PI. if, avriBodr@ a’, exdpes pe, uy Stappaya. 


student will investigate how the door was effectually secured. 
Since the above was written, the editor has found an explanation 
of the difficulty, (whether satisfactory or not, he leaves to others 
to say,) in the pages of the learned and diligent translator of 
Thucydides, (Bloomfield, I. 283.) to which the reader is referred. 

155. BdAavoy, in its primary sense, an acorn; the bolt in ques- 
tion being fashioned like an acorn, the word éxrpafera: is playfully 
applied to it. 

157. Dracontides, an obnoxious criminal of the day, whose name 
was better known to the audience than it is to us. Is he the per- 
son alluded to in Plut. Pericl. c. 32.? 

158. And why must you be so disturbed at this ? 

159. pavrevonere, consulting the oracle. Herodot. I. 46. payrnia, 
és ra-dmémepwe pavrevodpevos Kpoioos. VI. 76. KAcopévet yap pavrevo- 
peeve ev Aedgoion expnrbn “Apyos aipnoew. IX. 33. Trcapéve yap pav- 
Tevopévp év Acdrqoios wept ydvou, aveike 7 TvOia. Plat. Apol. 21, a. 
els AeAgdots €Abay érdéApnoe trovro pavrevoac ba. 

Ib. podxpycey, i.e. pot éxypnoev. Od. VIL. 79. as yap of xpelwy (oraculum 
reddens) pvOnoaro BoiBos ’AmdéAdwv | LuOoi ev iryabén, 56 irépBn Adivoy 
ovdov | xpnodsuevos (oraculum petiturus). Pind. Pyth. 4, 10. xpicev 
igpea. Ol. 2, 72. ev 8€ Hv0an xpnobev madaiharoy réXeoay. Cum dat. 
Theog. 805. xpnous iepeia. Pind. Ol. 7, 170. cdda Saeis, dre of ma- 
répwv spbat hpéves && ayabav txpaoy (i. €. mapavovcr, monent). Hero- 
dot. I. 55.  8€ Iv6ia of xypa rade. 62. xpnopodrdyos dvip, ds of mpootdy 
xpa &v éLapérpp révp, rade Aeyov. et sepius. On the crasis see 
Blomf. Choeph. p. 13. 

160. dmookAjva, to be dried up. Il. XXIII. 191. py mp pevos 
neriowo | oxprAy audi wept xpda Wweow, dé pédcoow. Fut. oxrAnoopar. 
Aor. 2. éoxAnv. Opt. oxdainv. Inf. oxdjvac. 

161. drorpérae. Zur Abwendung des Unheils, das durch Vorz- 
eichen angedeutet wurde, rief man vor Allem den Vorsteher der 
Mantik, Apollon, an; doch wurden auch andere Géotter als hilf-_ 
reich dazn angesehen; in Sikyon gab es einen Tempel der Ab- 
wendender Gotter, dmorpémaioe Saipoves. Wenn die Sache so wichtig 
genommen wurde, feblte es natiirlich auch nicht an Opfern (zpo- 
orporai). Wachs. 4. 280. 

162. éxepé pe. Br. Bek. expper. Hotib. let me out. 
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ypapas év trivaxe mruxr@ OvpopOdpa modAd. Hence the mivag, covered 
with gypsum or chalk, gradually became a table for public notices 
of any ‘kind, as a register, a list, a specification, &c. Dem. 1055, 
16. ypdwas dv mivaxt amavras rovs ovyyeveis Tovs ‘Ayviov. 1091, 7. 
oidor’ iv eis tov ’Orpuvéwy mivaxa roy éxxAnovacriKdy eyypadew avrov ’EXev- 
ainmos Sv. 1091, 15. e€edeyxOels mpds r@ mivaxt. The mewaxoyv or tablet, 
being wanted for a mere temporary object, a covering of wax 
instead of gypsum was usually spread over it. The purpose for 
which it was required in the present instance will be better under- 
stood by the note following. A question however might reasonably 
be raised: did not the dicast use his mvdxtoy rather for the pur- 
pose of taking notes of what passed, than as the means of giving 
his suffrage? That he did occasionally use it for the mere purpose 
of taking notes, might be inferred from what occurs infr. at vv. 
543, 4. 571, 588. That the latter, however, was its general use, 
seems probable from the nature of its occurrence in a curious ° 
pleading of Demosthenes. That pleading depends on a cause 
lying between two persons, who contend for the right of bearing the 
same name ; and the object of the pleading is to shew the numerous 
inconveniences which must result from such a practice being esta- 
blished. Among other mischiefs which may arise, Mantitheus, to 
whom the name properly belonged, mentions one to Bootus, who 
had assumed the name, to the following effect: ri 3é, Gv dpa (det yap 
GnavO nas é€erdoa) arepos jay meioas roy Erepov, éay Ady, wapadovvat 
ait@ THY apxnv ovt@ KAnporat; Td dvoiv mvaxiow roy éva KAnpovoba Ti 
@ Ao éoriv; el ef @ Odvarov (niay 5 vdpos réyer, Tous jyiw adeds 
éf€ora mparrew; 998, 1. (The general meaning is thus,expressed 
by Reiske, who, as Wachsmuth observes (III. 345.), has erro- 
neously transferred the occurrence to a dicasterium instead of the 
ecclesia: ‘‘ Fac casu quodam fortuito, evenire, ut nos duo, tu 
Beeote, et ego, Mantitheus, a sorte vocemur ad judicandum in eo- 
dem tribunali: fac porro inter nos convenisse in ejusmodi eventu, 
ut aut ego tibi testulam meam dem, aut tu mihi des tuam: possit 
sic fieri, ut unus idemque homo eadem in causa duo suffragia in 
cadum immittat. Atqui capitali poena hoc sancitum est: et ne- 
quit alio, quam hoc, quem dixi, modo fieri, nam singulis judicibus 
singule modo tabule dabantur.” Demosth. cum Beoto pro no- 
mine.) For the opinions of Platner and Heffter on the subject, see 
the former, tom. I. p. 189. 

Ib. riyrixdy, of assessment. We are again among those jokes 
of the Old Comedy, which, like the frozen words of Munchausen’s 
crew, require the soft breath of commentatorship to come over 


f Lucian (IV. 14.) uses the diminutive for this purpose: mwdx.ov ydp Ti éxpé- 
paro ixtp Tov wvAGvos, ueydAots ypdupaot A€yov, ‘‘ Thuepov od TUUpirocopelv.” 
See also the quotation from Alciphron, sup. v. 52. 

& Soalso in Plato, 6 Legg. 753, d. wivdewoy occurs as a tablet used for giving & 
suffrage... pépew 3° ex) tov Tov Oeod Bwydy Exacroy eis mivdxiov ypdipayra tob- 
voua warpdbev Kal puais Kal Shuov dxdbev dv Snporednrai, wapeyypdpew St Kal rd 
airov xara rabra ofrws dvoua. Where see Ast and Gesner ad Varr. de R. R. 
v. 3.18. 
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A ‘N , a , 
®I. pa tov Av ov Snr, adr arrodocGan BovAopat 
‘ »¥ n~ n 
TOY Ovoy aywv avroiwt Tos KavOnAios’ 170 
, , ’ C4 a 9 AN 
voupnvia yap eorw. BA. ovKovy Kav eyo 
2 oN 3 , a> ¥ 9 4 > os Ff 
avrov amodoiuny Ont av; PI. ovy aomrep y' eyo. 
A / ‘4 A \ v 
BA. pa At’, adX apewov. adda Tov ovov éLaye. 
fmt ¢ , a a 
HA. otav mpohacw Kabnkev, ws elpwrikas, 
(v4 “ 
i avroy exméeueas. BA. add’ ovk eorracev 175 
, A r- , 
TUUTYH ¥* eyo yap noOopny Texvapevov. 
3 b 9 a ‘\ kf 3 , A 
GAN eiowy pot Tov Gvov eLayew SoKe, 


170. avroict rois xav6yriots. The construction has been explained 
at v.119. DxavOn\a, panniers, pack-saddle. 

171. voupnvia. Purchases on the day of a new moon seem to have 
been usual. Eq. 43. otros rj mporépa voupnvia | émpiaro dovAov. Either 
great fairs were usually held at these periods, or some superstitious 
feeling was attached to purchases then made, as likely to prove 
more prosperous. 

174. xabjxev. Dem. 858, 10. rotrov yap rov Adyor xaOjxev. Where 
Reiske translates: clam, furtive emittere, et in aures audientium inst- 
nuare. Its metaphorical meaning will be better understood from 
note v. 175. 

Ib. eipwrixads, in what a dissembling fashion. The etpwy or Athe- 
niah dissembler must be left for a future analysis. Din. 106, 21. 
exer’ cipwveverbe mpds tuas avrovs; delude yourselves, play the hypo- 
crite with yourselves ; say one thing openly and mean another. . 

175. €oxace. This proverbial expression, applicable to a rope with 
a hook at the end of it (unpwos), occurs more fully in Thes. 928. 
airn péev 7 pnpwOos ovdev toracev, the rope has drawn up no fish. 
Bergler compares Eurip. Elect. 582. jv exomdowpa y dy perépxopas 
Bédov. Synec. Epist. 129. as 8€ od mpodyapet rairy rd oracai te Tey 
ov mpoonkdvrav, dA’ joav of vépor peO judy, érépay éerpamero, On the 
poet Aéschylus’ fondness for imagery drawn from the piscatory art, 
see his very learned editor’s Gloss. in Pers. p. 151. 

177. e&ayew doxa. Hotibius, i.e. Bithe, compares Eccl. 170. (avr) 


h The word is derived from xav@fAwos, an ass of the largest kind, usually em- 
ployed in carrying burthens, &c. Like the word xav@4Aua, it occurs but once in 
the writings of Aristophanes. Lysist. 289. Among the reproaches thrown out 
against Socrates was, dvous yap kay@nAlous Aéye: kal yaAdKéas Twas cnvToTdpous, 
«. T. A. from which it should seem that the 3vos kay@hAos was not a subject for 
polite conversation. He is for ever talking about big jackasses, brasiers, cobblers, 
&o. Compare Lucian, VI. 261. Xen. Cyrop. p. 403- In some verses of Lysippus, 
the xay@fAcos occurs as an animal of a lower grade than the 3vos. 


ei uh TeOdaca Tas "AOhvas, oréAexos el. 
ei 5¢ reOdacat, ph TEOhpevoat, dvos. 
el 3 edapectayv dxorpéxets, xavOhAios. Solan. in Luc. VI. §42. 
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darn hore sas the hance de in 
kitchen; the animal moving slowly and heas vils 
180. Compare Od. IX. 431. 182, : 
. 15 184. gr The reader ved | 
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BA. epi rod payel vv Sjra; PI. wept ovov oxias. 
BA. mompos el roppeo réxvns Kal wapaBonos. 
I. éya rovnpos ; od pa Al, add’ ovK vio Ba avd 


viv pw ovr’ apwotov' GAN icws, bray payns 


important step in the course of an Athenian suit, the reader is re- 
ferred to Vv, 313. 

191, epi dvov cxas, The old Grecian dispute and adage, whe- 
ther the man who bired an ass, was entitled also to the shade 
which it cast, is well known to the readers of classic lore. 

192. méppw téxvns. Schol. avri tov, ove amo TEXPNS THOS mrovnpos el, 
otf dré pederns, dAAG bier as FI. Chr. translates it: haud ab arte 
aut meditatione improbus es, sed natura. Voss. translates much to 
the same effect: Schlimm bist du ohn’ Anleitung, und ein Verwe- 
gener. Thou art a knave without instruction, and an insolent fellow. 
Another interpretation may be méppw réyvns, far advanced in arti- 
fice. Apol. Soc. 38, c. dpare yap 8 rijy qAuciay, drt wéppw Hoy earl rot 
Biov. Lysis. 204, b. ola yiip dre ob pdvov épiis, aXAa xat méppo Hin 
ropevépevos Tod épwros. Euthyd. 294, e@. otra méppa cocbias iret, 
Also Euthyp. 4, b. Gorg. 486, a. Cratyl. 410, e Plut. Agis, 6, 
ray bé¢ mpecBurépwv, are 51 méppa SuapOopas yeyovérar. Ib. Dem. 2. 
aye more kal Téppw THs HALKias. 

Ib. wapé8odo0s. The word seems derivable from mapaSd\XeoOar, to 
expose to danger. VW. IX. 322. alet éunv :uyny mapaBadddpevos mrodepl- 
tev. Thucyd. 2. 44. Xen. Cyrop. 2. tog. Hence rapdSodes, bold, 
hardy. Thou art a bold villain, who hast no further artifice to 
learn. 

195. iroydarpiov, the abdomen, but of what ? The word expected 
was kAyrjpos, in its asinine sense: Philocleon humorously substi- 
tutes his own, That the abdomina of certain fish were reckoned 
great dainties among the ancients, we have abundant | 
the loud praises of their poets (Athen. 7. 302.) ; but as to 
the abdomina of asses, “ the thing is tramontane, and ber 
belief.” Ifsuch meals, however, do really form part and ewig of 
democracy,—that they existed in democratic Athens, ¢ 
thors, it seems, will not allow us to doubt, (Pollux, 9. Wachs. 
muth, 3.84. Voss’s notes to the “‘ Wasps,”)—it becomes those who 
may be doers or sufferers by the introduction of such a form of 
oer among ourselves, to look to it while there is time. 

any delicate waverer think of banqueting on the abdomen, or 
even a forequarter of one or two political asses, whom I could but 
will not name; and if his mind’s balance yet tremble on Conserva- 
tism as a sin, let this idea come across him, and he will soon strike 
a balance, safe as far as himself is concerned, and most righteous as 
regards beef and mutton, veal and lamb. But more than enough of 
these modern allusions, which it would be in better taste perhaps 
to omit altogether, 
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BA. Oe Tov dvov Kai avrTov és THY oikiav. 

Ol. & Evvdccacrai cai KAéwv, apvvare. 

BA. eévdov KéxpayxOc rhs Ovpas KexAeur pens. 

@0eu ov TOAAOVs TOV Awv mpos THY Bvpav, 

kai Thy Badavov euBadrAE€ aA és TOV moxAdr, 200 


Ib. —yépovros j\taorixod. As Philocleon utters these words, he 
draws himself up with prodigious state; for whether we look to 
the substantive or the adjective, by which our dicast here charac- 
terises himself, it was one which could inspire no feeling but that 
of pride. If on any one word more than another in the Greek 
language, Solon wished to fix a stamp of eminence, it was on. 
that of Hexrast, which in its large sense implied not so much a 
member of any one particular court of judicature, as an Attic 
citizen in the fullest and most extensive enjoyment of all his civil 
rights and privileges. This he was not, merely by becoming a 
member of the ecclesia. That assembly he was competent to enter, 
as soon as he had attained his majority, with immediate possession 
of its two most important functions ; the right of proposing a de- 
cree (ypdpew), and that of speaking in the assembly (Aéyew & rq 
Snuo). But it was not till he had attained the ripe age of thirty, 
that he could become a member of the Heliza, (for which in 
many respects the ecclesia seemed in Solon’s mind to be a sort of 
preparatory school,) and even then there were degrees of excel- 
lence and confidence, which required twenty or thirty years to 
elapse before the Heliast could attain them. Such was the ephetic 
office, that of public arbitrator, and most probably in some degree 
that of the 6,000 Heliasts, to whom the office of revising the laws, 
deciding upon the naturalization of an alien, &c. was confided. 
Our friend in the text had doubtless passed through all the grades 
of the service; and at his time of life, and with this weight of 
honours upon him, to be resembled in any shape or way to a mere 
summons-witness, and by a fopling like his son, who had not per- 
haps taken his first degree as an Heliast !—the thing was intoler- 
able. 

196. The ass is led back into the house, and at v. 198. Philo- 
cleon, after much resistance, is thrust into it also. 197. Bergler 
compares Eq. 255. @ yépovres ‘HXtacral, ppdropes tpiwBddov,—ovs yd 
Béoxw. 199. Speaks to Sosias. 

200. poxAdv. Our last animal food was not of the daintiest 
kind ; let us make compensation by the delicacy of our intellectual 
table. (A wife, who has brought her husband a large dowry, thus 
addresses him:) . 

Td pev peyioroy, odor avdpa xpy cody 
Aiay puAdooey Gdoxov ev puxois Sépov, 
€pG yap dys ris Oupabev ndovns, 

év 8 apOdvocr roicd’ avarrpopopen, 
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4 “~ nn 4 “ 
EKTITNOETAL. WOU TOU OTi pot TO OiKTvOV; 
“~ nn 4 ww“ . nn 9 nw 3 
cov cov, madw aov. BA. vn Ae 7h poe xpetrrov Hy 
“ , 4 “~ 4 
Tnpelvy VKiwovnv avi Tovrov Tov TaTpos. 210 
A 
2Q. aye vuv, éredy rovrovi cecoBnKapev 
9 9 
3 v > of ‘N aA e nw ¥ 4, 
Kovk €06 oes dtadus av nuas ett AaBor, 
, 2 2 , oa 4 4 
Tl OUK amrexoyunOnuey OTOY OTOY— aTiAND ; 


209. gov, gov. Speaks as to a bird—shu! shu! quick! hasten ! 
imperative of cotpa. See Blomf. Gloss. in Sept. c. Theb. 103. 
Philocleon is netted, and again consigned to the house. 

210. tnpew, to keep an eye upon, to guard. Infr. 1356. (Br.) rd 
yap vidtoy rypei pe. Ran. 1515. od d8€ rév Oaxov | rov dudy mapddos Zo- 
cpoxAei rypetv. Pac. 146. éxeivo rnpei, wt) oadels xarappuijs | evrevber. 

Ib. Sxeovnv. See ‘Vhucyd. IV. 120. 121. 130. 133. The cruel 
treatment of the people of Scione by the Athenians (5. 32.), 
formed one of the most painful occurrences of the Peloponnesian 
war. 

Ib. xpetrrov—avri. Soph. Antig. 182. cal peifor’ doris avri rijs ad- 
rov narpas | didtoy voile, rovrov ovdapod réyo. Trach. 577. dore 
pyrw’ eiadav | orép£et yuvaixa xeivos dvtt cov mAéov. Eurip. Suppl. 
419. 6 yap xpdvos pabnow dvi rod rdxous | xpeicow didoor, (where, 
however, as Matthiz observes, xpeioow may stand by itself). 

211. cecoBnxapev. Applied to driving away birds, flies, &c. 
AV. 34. ob coBoivros odevds | dverrépuer@ éx ris marpidos ducoww mosoiv. 
So in comp. Eq. 60. Bupaivny éxav | Seurvoivros érrds drogoBei rovs 
pnropas. Impers. Av. 1033. 1258. ovx drogoBnces ; ob raxéws ; 

212. dcadvs. Infr. 369. xodx €or omis ov8' €i céphy dtadvva. 395. hav 
5 yépov de wy d:advera. Applied metaphorically to those who wished 
to escape the onerous state-duties laid upon the wealthier classes 
at Athens. Dem. 1045, 25. droxpumrecOat xai dtadverba (to wish to 
steal away, to give the slip), cai mavra rovew, é€ oy pr EtToupynces. 
Lysias, 162, 33. rots d:advopévors ras Aecroupyias. 

213. Ti ovx dmexosunOnpev ; This use of the aorist after ri ody and 
ri ov is common in the Greek writers. Lysist. 181. ri 89ra ratr’ 
ovx as tdxiora .. fvvopdcapev; (though, as Stalbaum and Elmsley 
(Heracl. p. 123.) observe at v. 1103. of the same play, the pre- 
sent tense is used, ri ov xadovpey Spra tiv Avoworparny;) Ausch. 
Prom. 746. ri dr éuot Gv KépSos, GAN’ obx ev raxer | eppry’ eyavrny 
ri08° and orvddov wérpas. Soph. Cid. Tyr. 1002. ri dq’ eéywy od 
rovde rod ddBov o°, dvak, | émeimep edvous AAOov, éfeAvodunv. Eurip. 
Heracl. 805. ri rnvde yaiav ovx eidoapev... Plato Phileb. 54, b. ri 
ovv otk airés dmexpivw cavtd, @ Téxpates; Protag. 310, a. ri oty ov 
dinynow jHpiv ri Evvovoiay ; 317, d. Ti odv . . ov Kal Lpddcxoy xat ‘Immiay 
€xadkéoapev ; Add Gorg. 503, b. Sophist. 251, e. Menex. 236, c. 
Xenoph. Cyrop. lI. 1. 4, where Weiske observes, that this kind of 
interrogation expresses a certain alacrity of mind, and eagerness 
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@S ATO HET WY VUKTOY Ye TapaKadovo” ael, 

Avyvous Exovres Kal puvupiCovres peAn 

apxaopeAno Wwvoguriynpara, 220 
ois éxkaAdovvTat TovTov. QQ. ovKovyv, nv d€n, 

70N Tor aurous rois AiBots BadAnoopev. 

BA. add’, & rovnpe, TO yévos Hv Tis opyion 

TO TOY Yepovreoy, ea? bpotov odnkia. 

Exovot yap Kal Kévrpov éx THs dadvos 225 


taurnol, ere Babéos SpOpov. Critone, 43, a. Zw. ri rnvixdde ddifa, @ 
Kpirov; if ov mp ere eoriv; Kp. mdvu pev obv. So. myvixa padwra; 
Kp. épOpos Babus. Why have you come at this time, Crito? Is it not 
early ? Crit. Very early. Soc. What time, pray? Crit. The earliest 
dawn. 

218. awd péowy vucrav, at the very beginning of midnight. Xen. 
Anab. 6, 1, 23. of pév Opdxes evOis ad’ éomépas @xovro dmdyres. Hell. 
6, 4, 25. Cyrop. 5, 280. qvixa 8 fy év péow vuerav. 

219. pevupifer. Av. 1414. 68 ad puvupifoy 8etpd ris mpoaépxerat. 
Eccl. 880. puvvpopevn re mpos eyaurny pédos. Tl. V. 889. pire pot, ... 
mape(épevos puvuptfe. Od. IV. 719. mept 8€ Suwal puvtpiloy macas. 
fésch. Ag. 15. drav & deide f puviperOau 80xe, (where see Blomf. in 
Gloss.) 

220. (apxaios, pédos, Lidwrv, Spuvyos, épards), some sweet old song 
From the Phenisse of Phrynichus. The low, gentle, moaning tone 
(ysvupifew) in which the Chorus are represented as delivering them- 
selves of these ditties, harmonizes well with the time at which they 
are performed. 

222. BadAncopev. Of the same form of Attic futures are xara- 
xdevnoopa (Eq. 98.) mannoere (Lysist. 459.) rurrnces (Pl. 20.) &e. 

223. opyity. Bergler compares infr. 422. fu’ dy ris nav dpyion 
riy odyxiay. Add Lysist. 475. av uy tis domep odnxiay Brj{rrn pe 
xapebi{y. 

224. odnnida. The poet is preparing his audience for the man- 
ner, in which the Chorus of his piece are subsequently to make 
their appearance. 

225. xevrpoy éxovor. Is the germ of our poet’s Wasps to be 
found in the following verses of Euripides? 


Tpets yap mokira@y pepides’ of pév SrAPror 
dvatpeAeis re TAetdvwv T° ép@o dei" 
oi 8 obx exovres xat amavifovres Biov, 
8ecvoi, vépovres r@ Pbdve mheloy pépos, 
és rovs €xovras xévrp’ adiaow Kaka, 
yAodooats rovnpav mpootratay dydovpevor’ 
tpiav 8€ poipay n'y péow over morAELS, 
xéopoy duAdcacovo’ dyriy’ av raf wéds. 
Supplic. 238—2a%. 
F 
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é€vrarov, @ KevTodat, Kal Kexpayores 

mdwot kai BadAovew worep Péyradot. 

TQ. p17 hpovrions’ cav eyw AMovs exo, 

ToAAavy Sixacraev odynkiav diarKedd. 

XO. xapet, rpoBaw' éppwpevos. 6 Kapia, Bpadvvers ; 230 


227. SadAovew.» The expression seems elliptical, as in the well- 
known phrase, Sa’ (i.e. weavrov) eis Kopaxas. 

229. dtarxeda, ds, &c. Attic fut. for diaccedaow, Herodot. VIIL. 
68. ob yap olol re roAAdv xpdvoy Tot dvrexew of “ENAnves, dAAa oqpeas Gia- 
oxedas. Ib, Bdelycleon and Xanthias bere enter the house. So- 
sias, © full of the god,’ falls into a sound sleep; but the occasional 
movement of his lips shews that certain reminiscences are still at 
work. | 

230. Four and twenty persons here come upon the stage, pre- 
ceded by a boy bearing a lanthorn. It is the Cnorus of the piece. 
A mask made to resemble a wasp’s head and mouth—a waist con- 
tracted into the narrowest possible point, and a sheath, from which 
a sting could be emitted, sheathed, erected, or lowered at will, 
apprise the spectators what their dramatic character is to be. Two 
questions may here probably occur to the reader: ‘ Did this sp 
cies of Chorus originate with Aristophanes ? and if not, * On whi 
train of ideas had an exhibition, so strange to us, become familiar 
to bis spectators ?’ From the scanty remains of the Old Comedy it is 
impossible to speak with much decision on the first subject: a 
fragment of Eupolis (Gaisf. Hephest. p. 277.) shews that the prac- 
tice was not unknown to Aim: but it is also known, that the con- 
temporaries of Aristophanes, and Eupolis more particularly, were 
not only keen observers, but also close imitators of the novelties 
which the former was introducing on the stage. (Clouds, 553.) 
The progress, however, of Greek civilization would lead us to 
infer, that an animal-chorus had long been familiar to the stage; 
and the tracing of the process by which the present drama was 
formed, (and the workings of the author's brain can here be almost 
as distinctly traced, as if that brain had been anatomically lnid 
open to us,) will not only explain how his Wasp-chorus assumed 
its form, but may also serve to justify his editor in pursuing the 
train of illustrations, with which bis ene pages are crowded, 
Having determined to bring the law-courts of his country upon the 
stage, the course of the poet's subject soon brought him upon those 
deep reverential feelings towards demons, gods, and heroes, in 
which all extraordinary workings of a Greek mind soon embodied 
themselves ;—and with a member of the dicasteria who were these? 
—Cercrops, the originator of all laws among the Athenians, and 
the hero Lycus, who, from causes now unknown, was by com- 
mon consent, the president over their administration. The first 
the poet found figured as a man with a serpent’s feet; the second 
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pa Tov Al, ov pévror po Tov y', GAN ho ipas Kivetos 


he found as a human body with a wolfs head. (What was 
the symbolical meaning of these appearances will be explained 
hereafter.) (See notes, vy, 407.456.) To what would such ap- 
pearances naturally lead a thoughtful mind? Unquestionably to 
the shores, where all such ideas originated, and from which, either 
in the shape of myth, or pictorial representation, Cecrops brought 
them to the shores of Athens. The myth had been early seized 
upon, and modified as epic poetry required ; but the ludicrous pic- 
torial symbol—the Ibis-headed Hermes, and steer-horned Isis— 
the female figures, themselves with frogs’ heads, and their sandals 
with those of jackals—the swine-Typhon with a woman’s breasts, and 
a trunk compounded of man, lion, and dog. (Creuz, I, 322, &c. 
&c.) Greek comedy must surely have soon made her prey of these, 
and found them sources of constant mirth. ‘That the Wasp had 
early become a symbol of acrimony and irritation among the 
Greeks, may be inferred from the numbers of them found upon 
the sepulchre of Archilochus. (Creuz. I. 107.)—Need more be said 
for the origin of a * Wasp-chorus? But further—even in her 
mirth, Athens, it should seem, did not care to own too openly her 
obligations to * Egypt for early instruction and knowledge; and 
how was this to be met? The poet acts with his usual dexterity. 
The Attic metropolis swarmed with Phrygian slaves: the modes 
of thinking prevalent in Egypt were in many cases those of Phrygia 
also: hence the slaves of Bdelycleon are all (infr. v. 451.) ap- 
parently made to come from that country, and language put into 
their mouths, which, while it clearly shewed where the author's 
own thoughts were straying, delicately avoided giving unnecessary 
offence. 

Ib. Kepia. Different persons of the troop are separately ad- 
dressed ; the name of their borough, as Conthyla, Phlya, &c. being 
sometimes added. | 

231. mpo rou, i.e. mpd rovrov, before this. This formula will be 
more fully illustrated hereafter. 


* The opposite emblem to the Wasp was obviously the Bee, which in its sym- 


found to contain among other specimens of antiquity, the well-known 
with a picture of the sun upon it, and more than 300 gold bees. 

e Dies — zu den so streitigen Fragen tiber den Unsprune ner Ar- 
TISCHEN CULTUR, wobei die nationelle Kitelkeit bald eine starke Parthei von 
solchen bildete, die dem Auslande durchaus nichts zu verdanken haben wollte, 


spiterhin fiir durchaus roh und unwissend galten. Creuzer, 4. 341. Out of this 
feeling, I think it not improbable, arose what has generally been considered an old 
Pelasgic rite, the custom of wearing golden cicad# in the hair among the Athe- 
nians. The Egyptians were in the habit of wearing their favourite symbol the 
chafer in this manner, (Creuzer, I. 491.) and Attic pride would soon set up a 
rival tothe head-dress thus introduced by Cecrops and his followers. 
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SLE eT. 
future from the tragic 
236. ABns 
Ib. Bufavria 


ater are not sitady 2 th e names, 
hecy can divine pres ts mighty events” 
ld vn coupled with them ! But or neern with } 
lies in a narrower compass. The extraordinary advanta 
tion which this place place DOMte eae did not Resin: he ¢ 
the eastern invaders 2ece Persian commat 
ingly made it (Mitford, IL. 327.) ahste ipal place 
the key of communication between bake” A: 
dominions. One of the first proceedings a 
of Marathon, Platwa, and Mycale, was to 1 
son in this important which after sunset a 
length capitulated. those wild dreams unis 
which afterwards possessed Athens itself, it : 
¥ antium never presented itself to her mind, : a shé 
ich her throne should be erected. A little n more a aes 
bas have done so: but alas! the conduct of h 
soon made it a matter pee een 
be 0 on her own neck, instead of 
. accordingly remained what st been te 
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it did indeed deserve the closest attention of her » stat sm 
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cipBrov d€ dact ypnparov éxew dravres avrov. 
bes ody KAwv 6 xndenov piv edeir ev Opa 
Kew €xovras—rpepav opyny Tpiav—rrovnpav 


gparvray x.r.X. The reader may, if he prefers it, supply with the 
Scholiast the word dik, or ripwpia. 

Ib. Adynrt. An account of the services of this officer in the Si- 
cilian expeditiun will be found in Thucyd. IIT. 86. go. 103. 115. 
His name also occurs, VI. 6. 7 

241. civBros, a hive. Hes. ‘Theog. 594- 598. ev vipBrourt karnpe- 
péero pura’ hence metaph. a heap, a treasure: as in ‘tan 

Javisse, 1. e. thesaurus. Passow. 

242, xpdepoy (xndéw). Din. 103, 4. éorw ov 6 rt memownxare Tov- 
Tov Upeis ol dacxovres Tod Sryov niderOas kK, 7. A. 

Ib. é&v dpa. Od. XVII. 176. ob ev yap re xépetov ev dpy Seimvow éé- 
Oa, 

243. ipepav ... tpvav. The following spirited incident in the life 
of Phocion, will recall to the reader’s mind a note in a former play 
(Ach. 183.) relative to this subject. The Athenians, | it seems, were 
meditating an expedition against the Bozotians, in which they were 
strenuously resisted by this virtuous statesman. ¢nel 8° épav our 
dvevras, ad\\a Bo@vras, éxeAeve Tov Knpura dvermeiv, "A@nvaloy rovs aypis 
éEnxovra erav ad Ans, wevre tpepav ciria AaBdvras, evdds dxohovbeiv 
amo THs exkAnoias’ BopuBouv dé mwohAov yevopevov, be Toy 
Boorrar Kai vam dart ov “© ovder (<n). dewdy* eya yap 6 orparnybs 
oydonkorréy € evar éros Eropat ped ipav.” cal rore perv olTms KaTemavey 
avrovs kal peréBane, Plut. in Phoc. 24. 

Ib. dpynv. If one requisite more than another is demanded of a 
person filling the sacred office of a judge, it is the absence of such 
feelings as anger and resentment. And with this as a matter of 
theory, the ancient orators were of course not unacquainted. Dem. 
318, 19. ore yap ri dpyiy otre THY &xOpav ovr’ @\Xo ovdev ray Trocovray 
rov kakdv rdyabov moNirny bet Tous bnép Trav Kowa eioeAnvvbdras dixacras 
dfcoiv are | BeBaour, oud imep rovTwy eis Duas elovevat, dANG paduora péy 
py €xew ravr ev rH dice, ei 8 dp’ avayxn, mpaws Kal petpios : 
éxev. ‘I'o have expected however that such correct views of juri 
prudence should have been predominant in tribunals constituted 
like those of Athens, is to expect more than human nature is caleu- 
lated to furnish ; and accordingly in opposition to the almost solitary 
instance of right feeling just quoted, proofs almost innumerable 
might be adduced from the ancient orators, to shew how much 
the contrary spirit prevailed, The subject, however, can only be 
so far pursued here, as to justify the view of the dicastic character, 
taken by Aristophanes, in which anyer and resentment are certainly 
predominant features. The following references will serve to shew 
how habitually the anger of the dicasts is spoken of, instead of their 
judgments, in the legal decisions to which they came. Dem. 676, 
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246, mavrn diacKomampev. Though. « premise wee wide Nie 
beginning of this play, that Euripides should not be bantered to 
excess, this did not imply that he was to be spared entirely. The 
play in fact abounds with allusions to his peculiar phrasec By. 
The cautious mode in which Polynices enters in the Phoenisse 
that poet—(av ovvex’ Supa mavraxy Seourréoy | kdxeive Kai r poset 
8édos rs J) is very probably the origin of the mode, in which the 
present Chorus make their entrance on the stage, and the basis 
of several other expressions in the satirical comedian. Av. 1196. 
GOper 8& mas Kikky oxordv. Thesm, 9558, émoxomew b¢ | mavraxy Kve- 
Aodoay Supa xpi) Xopo’ kardoracw. See Reisig, p- 276. 

247. There is a tone half comic, half plaintive, shal this open- 
ing Chorus, which irresistibly gains the attention. Into the com- 
pass of a few lines are thrown most of the prominent features of 
advanced age—its references to by-gone days—its fond reminis- 
cences of youthful frolics; and in reverse, the caution and fears, 
which steal upon that time of life.’ One by one its early partners 
in life have dropped away, but still all is not extinct: one mighty 
passion still survives, and the love of gold imparts some portion o! 
that vigour, which was once derived from higher sources, ‘ee 
propriety of the selection of the Chorus, in regard to Cleon, | i 
unnecessary to speak. The dramatic contrast is not less 
managed. Old, feeble, and with no attractions of costume mp 
it, the Chorus stands in high relief to the poet’s Bde on, who 
treads the stage in all the freshness and vigour of youth, and doubt- 
less with every ornament of external appearance, which wealth and 
rank could give. The following version will assist the student in 
gaining the original. 

. Chorus. 


nae i cheerily, Comias friend ; say whence this hesitation ? 

wert not wont to shew delay and dull procrastination : 
But stiff and strong as leathern thong, at march and step thou’dst tug hard, 
While now with ease Charinades might pass thee as a sluggard. 
Say, Strymodorus, best of men, a jury’s pride and glory, 

our crew in sight and Pha dente the ripe 

<a Chahes hard, of aati s ward the ornament and 

re near—they’ re here—remains most dear—(so few the onda pity)— 
Of Oral that corps in days of yore who pressed Byzantium’s city. 

There you and I kept watch and ward—tried comrades, ne'er asunder— 
Our prime delight to prow] at night for petty prize and plunder. 
= we lay hand on vase or pan, on baker's dish or platter, 
yd and drest a frugal feast—wild herbs, or some such matter. 
tch, sweet comrades mine—this day sees Laches’ trial ; 

The man hath thriy’d and cash hath hiv’d, past counting ordenial, 
Cleon our prop and stay did lay upon us strict injunction, 
That morn should see our troop equipt for high judicial function. 
And charges grave he further gave, that we bore front ferociows— 
A three days’ stock of wrath laid in—to meet these crimes atrocious. 
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ITA. rov mndov, & marep warep, Tovrovi pudagan. 
XO. xaphos xapabey vuy AaBov tov Avyvov wpoBucov. 
ITA. otk, cAAG Te@Pdi por SoKG Tov AUXVvov TpoBdeELy. 250 
XO. ri 67 pabov ro SaxrirA@ tHv Opvadrrid wbeis, 
Kai Tavra TovAalov craviCovros, @VONTE ; 

’ A , > of , / / 
ov yap Oaxver a, Gray Sén Tipuoy mpiacBas. 

, A 

TIA. ei vy AC abOis KovdvaAots vovOernoeD nas, 

9 , ‘ , 4 # S > /, 
amooPécavres Tous AUyvous amysev OlKaO avUTOL’ — 255 
karret’ iaws év T@ OKOT@ TovToUi oTEpnleis 

“Q “Q a 9 “~ 4 V4 
Tov mnAov BorEp arrayas TupBaces BadiCov. 
XO. 7 pny éyo cod xarépous peiCovas Korat. 
GAN ovroci por BopBopos daiveras marovyrt: 


Onward then, friends, whose age with mine an equal course is making, 
Tis fit we wend to our journey’s end, ere yet the day be breaking. 
Nor as we go forget to throw the lamp’s bright blaze around us; 
A covert foe may work us woe, or ambush’d troop surround us. 
Mitchell’s Aristoph. v. ii. p. 194. 


248. The species of verse which follows in the next twenty-five 
lines is that which Hephestion calls the fourteen syllable verse of 
Euripides, (p. 94.) It is an aysnartete, consisting of a dimeter 
iambic, succeeded by a dim. troch. brachycatal. Atilius Fortuna- 
tianus gives the following Latin example. 


Turdis edacibus dolos | comparas amice. 


250. rol, i.e. his finger. Son mpoBvoew, my wish, or purpose, is 
to push forwards: viz. for the sake of trimming. The boy here 
receives a cuff from his father. 

252. omavifovros, deficient in quantity. Thucyd. IV. 5. éomangoy 
(they were without) tpodijs rots muddois. Ib. ovdnte, i. e. @ avdnre. 

' 254. xovdvA0s. Adsch. 84, 22. xal xarexovOvAtoTat, wore adroy olpat 
Ta tav xovdvdoy ixvn tav MewWiou exew Ere havepa’ 6 yap advOpwrmos ov 
xeadny adda mpdcodoy Kkéxrynrat. 7 

Ib. ef vovOernoc? driysev. For abundant proofs of eu, and its 
various compounds bearing a future signification, see Kidd's Dawes, 
p- 129. To the examples given of e{u: by the learned editor, add 
Vesp. 1250. Gras 8 emi Seimvoy eis Pidoxrnpovos ivev. Dem. 655, 22. 
ovx en’ exeivous tpev, cat 8¢ éxeivwv doOevn trocety avrdy (yrncopey ; 

257. tupBaces, stir up, or knead. Soph. Fr. 720. (Dind.) mdyra 
rupBater xaxd. Metaph. Pac. 1008. rupBalecba | Mopixe, Tedeg. 

259. BépBopes, mud in its solid, mndéos, mud in its liquid state: 
the one, however, is frequently used for the other. Lucian, I. 18. 
ob & dvaivopas mnAomAdbos dxovew, ef cat havAdrepos é40l 6 mndds, olos éx 
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Koux €o0 Ores ovy NuEpav TeTTApwy TO TAEiaTOY 260 
or 5 if ¥ * ‘ e 
Vdwp avayKaiws eye Tov Oeov rromoat. 
ere. your Toiaw Avyvols OUTOLL MUKNTES’ 
~ = ad ~ . 

direct &, drav Tovr’ H, Trotety Verov pahiora. 
Seira: O€ Kal TOY KapTiyey arra 1H OTL TpP@a 

r ‘7 F ~ 
vdwp yeveoOat Karremvedoo Bopecov avrois. 265 


tpiddov, BopBopds tis mapa pixpov. Eg. 865. ave re kai karo Tov 

pov xuxaow, Ran. 145.273. Dem. 1259, 11. dwooxeAicavres Kal (i 
Eavres eis tov BdpBopov. Lucian, 5. 195. metaph. ddoo . , . rovovrov 
BépBopov avvepavicas, katTyvTAnoas pov. 

260. tpepay rerrdpwv, (supply dia, or évrds, after an interval, or 
within four days,) Ach. 782. (Br.) wévr’ éray, For examples 
frum other authors, see Elmsley’s GEdipus Coloneus, p. 136. 

Ib. 76 wAciorov, at the u(most. Br. Conz prefers joining it as an 
adjective with véwp. Elmsley renders it like Brunck, guatriduo ad 
summum. Acharn. v. 782. 

261, vdwp, rain. Il. XVI. 385. Gre .. xéer DBwp Zevs. Herodot. 
VIII. 12. eyivero be Udap re a@mAerov Out macys THs vuKTOsS. 13. Xetor 
Te kal Td Vdap émeyivero. Dem. 1272, ult. idara modddets 
1379, 1. Nub. 1280. dew dbp. Herodot. I. 87. dom tdari. S8ep 
rowel, to send rain. Theophrast. wept adoderyias. kai el mouporecey 6 
Zeis idwp mieiov, ra €v rij yf BeATio éreoOat. 

Ib. dvaykaiws exe. Eurip. Hel. 1399. dvayxaiws exe ra sae 
héexrpa .. tyav, Id, in Cyclop. 32. 


wevOeiy 8€ petpiws Tols mpoonxorras pious, 
ov yap reOvaciv, adda THy airy ddr, 
iw waow édeciv Ear’ avayxaiws eyov, 
mpoehnhidacw" era xipeis borepov 
€s TaUTO KaTay@yeloy avTois 7Eoper 
kown Tov G\dov cuvdiiarpiyvorres ypévov, 
Antiph. ap. Brunck Gnom. Poet. p. 185. and Phil. Mus. I. 568. 


See also Blomf. Choeph. p. 133. and to the examples given, add 
Arist. Pac. 334. d\Aa@ xai rapirrepdy roi potter’ dvaykcalws exov. 

262. On the subject of these funguses (uvxyres) Conz refers to 
Virgil's Georgics, I. 390-4, and to some excellent observations there 
by J. H. Voss. 

263. derov. Antiph. 132, 9. rod & berov Evexa ravr’ jv. 

264. mp@os, Attic for mpdios. Pac. 1164. rd yap iru mp@ov due. 

265. Bépeor. See Solan’s note to Lucian, 5.492. The north 
wind was in much better odour with the Greeks than with us. 
Aristot. Polit. VIT. 16. mepi ray mvevparey oi puotkoi, ra Bépeca Tey vorior 
errawovrres pGAAov, Hence in the laying out of a city, in the consi- 
deration of health, it is observed, §. 11. al tre mpos €@ rijy eykkuow 
éxovrai, kal TMpds Ta mvevpara ra wveovTa amd THs dvaroAns, Vyvewdrepat. 
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Vd a e+ M9 « “ > #- ” ‘A 
Ti XpHp ap ovK THs olkias THOSE oVYdtKacTHS 

/ e€ 3 4 a- \ N a 
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ov pny mp0 TOU y EoAkos HY, aAAa Tp@ros Nuay 
yyeir ay adwv Ppvviyou' Kal yap éorw avnp 
girgbos. aAAd por Soxei oravras évOad, wvdpes, 270 
adovras avrov exkarelv, ny Ti Tas axovoas 

3s wn“ 4 e + e ”~ e 4 4 

TOULOD péAous Ud NOovns EpTrvaH Ovpace. 


Aevrepov 8€, card Bopéay’ edxeinepoe yap abrat paddov. Once more: 
1. IV. 3. dvayxaioy dpa oNtreias elvat rocavras, doa wep rages xara 
ras Umepoxds eiot, kat xara tas diuadopas tay popiov. MdAwra ¢ 8o- 
xovow elva dv0° xabdmep éni tev mvevpdrwy Aeyerat Ta pev Bopea, Ta dé 
yoria, T2 8 GAAa, rovTwy wapexBaces* ovt@ cal Trav roAtTeLav, dv0, 37- 
pos, kai oAcyapyia. | 

267. mpos, before or in presence of. Dem. 347, 1. émetdy 8€ fev 
9 éxxAngia xai mpds tas eer ever. 

Ib. wdyOos, the sovereignty, i. e. that sovereignty which was im- 
plied by numbers. (See Note to Acharn. v. 272.) Representing, . 
as the Chorus do here, that portion of the public body, in whom 
lay the very essence of the democracy, it is hardly to be supposed 
that Anos is used in any but its most exalted sense. The 
reader will, however, use his own judgment and discretion on this, 
as on many other points in the play, where the editor judges more 
from internal evidence and the nature of the thing, than from any 
countenance given to his sentiments by the old interpreters or mo- 
dern commentators. 

268. eodkds (épéAxw), a subject for towing. The expression, I 
suspect, is directed at the phraseology of Euripides. Androm. 199. 
aérepov iv’ ary maidas avri cov téxw | SovAous, euauri 1 dOdiav épod- 
kia; Herc. Fur. 631. dfw AaBov ye rovad? epodkidas xepoiv, | vais 
Y ws epAdgo. Ib. 1424. Onoet mavaddres epduer® eporkides. It is 
however used by A’schylus, Suppl. 200. cat uy mpdreoxos pnd? epor- 
kos év Ady | -yév7. 

269. iyetr’ av, was accustomed to take the lead. Infr. 281. av émei- 
Ger’, 283. av freyer. Nub. 854. éeredavOavdpnv av eiOds tad mrAnbous 
éraév. 977. nreiwaro 8 ay rodppadow ovdels mais bmévepOev rér’ dv. Av. 
520. pw 7 ovdcis rér av avOpomev Oedy. See further Brunck in 
Philoct. Soph. v. 290. Matthie, §. 598. Reisig. p.145, and Hen. 
Schef. ad Juliani Orat. in laudem Constant. p. 18. 

Ib. Spuvixouv. Supply pedos. 

272. éprifew (pnw), used of that slow, creeping pace, which 
men in trouble, or which old men make use of. Il. XXIII. 225. 
éprufey mapa mupxainy, adwa crovaxifey, Od. XIII. 219. 6 & ddvpero 
narpida yaiay, | éprifwv mapa Oiva modvpdoicBoto Baddoons. Ib. The 
Chorus sing, but no response is made; after a pause they resume. 
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“ AiBov ees,” edeyev. 
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royal brother (for the theoretical importance of the dicastic cha- 
racter must never for a moment be absent from the reader's mind) 
were here of course mimicked to the life. Dem. 332, 12. cumroy els 
THY yn. 

284. ‘‘ Aidov ees,” you attempt an utter tmpossibility. This be- 
longs to a considerable class of proverbs among the ancients, a 
literal translation of which would be utterly ridiculous. Of this 
description, besides the present, are, mAivOov mAvves, xUTpay TotKid- 
Aews, eis Dowp ypdpes, AlPiona Neveaivers, xara Oadrarrns omeipes, eis wip 
Laives, yopyabov ghuogs, ordyy@ mwatradoy Kpoveas, &c. 

285. dcedver’, got through his business, i.e. escaped, jas éfanaray, 
by deceiving us. Cf. Arist. Thes. 711. 

287. didaOnvaios. Dem. 688, 1. pecadnvaorarovs Kai tovnporarous 
avOporovs. 

Ib. ds ny .. xal xareirot. On this junction of different moods, see 
Porson’s Pheeniss. 91. (Scholefield’s edit.) To the examples given 
by these two scholars add Aristoph. Eccl. 495. yy wai ris pas 
Gerat ynpav tcos xareiny. Plato in Euthyph. 16, 0. evdegapevos 
éxeiv@ Erte coos 78n tap’ EvOugpovos ra Oeia yéyova ... eal 87 Kal rdv 
@Adov Biov Sri dyevov Biwocoipny. Menex. 240, d. myepdves xal d:dd- 
oxaXot Trois dAAots yevdpevos, Ste ovK Apaxos ety f lepody Svvapes, dAAa wav 
wAnOos Kal mas wAovros dperj treixee. Charm. 156, e. Phedon. 61, b. 
From the Orators may be quoted Lysias 93> 32. Karryopet mparrov 
pev ws pera id excpopay alr] mpocin, érera @s avTn TehevTGca eivay- 
yethete, kal @s exeivn TH xpovy meGein, xal ras eladdous ois Tpérote Tpo- 
ciot, Kai os Serporpopiors €pod ev adyp@ 8vros @yxero els rd lepdv pera ms 
pnrpos tis éxeivov. Esch. 63, 40. kal 6 dijpos anqdOe rocavrny twa 
Sd£av .ciAnhas, os ~rrat pev 4 elpnvn, wept 8é Tuppaxias odx dpewov ein 
dca rH Tay ‘EAAnvey mapaKAnow Bovretcacba. See also Xen. Anab. 
II. 1.3. Isoc. 348, a. has been corrected by Bekker. 

288. ray Sduo. The events here referred to took place in the 
sixth year of the thirty years’ peace made between the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians. For further accounts see the original histo- 
rian, Thucyd. I. 116, 117. 
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Kal yap avijp Taxvs HKet 

TaY TpedovTey Tami Opaxns” 295 
ov Orws €yxuTpLeis. 

tray’, @ Tai, traye. 

ITA. eBeAnoes Ti pow ovv, 

warep, jv cov Tt denOa ; 

XO. wavy y, © madiov. aAX «€i- 300 
qe Ti BovAe pe mpiac Oar 
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294. maxis, Jat, well fed, i. e. rich. Herodot. V. 30. €x Ndgou pate 
you dvépes Tay waxéay Urd rod Byywov. 77. ol dé immoBdra éxadeovro 
maxées Tav Xahxidéwv. VI. ot. VII. 156. Eq. 1137. «af érav | ae 
ruxn Gor by, | rovray os ay 7 maxis, | Gicas éembermveis. Pac. 639. 
trav 8€ cuppdxor Eretov rods maxeis Kai movaious. See also Blomf. 
Gloss. in 5. c. Theb. p. 171. 

296. Whom see copes canine te £5 Se e. the judicial 
urn. éyxutpifew, (yutpi{#), 1. to receive in a chytra the blood of 
an animal offered as an sis ak sacrifice; 2. to expose in a simi- 
lar vessel such children as their parents do not wish to bring up: 
hence metaph, fo kill, to destroy. 

297. With this intercalary verse, (on the nature of which, see 
Hermann de Metris, p. 29.) the preceding strophic and antistrophic 
verses are succeeded by a strophe and antistrophe of Ionic a minore 
verses. Arrangements of this kind, sometimes upon a large scale, 
abound throughout this drama; but from the omissions occasionally 
made in this publication, it may not always be convenient to 
notice them. 

Ib. vmaye, i.e. ceavrov, withdraw, retire, take yourself home. Nub. 
1298. tmaye, ri pedAdets; Av. 1017. drdyounl rap' dy, Herodot. IV. 
120, trdyew .. . 10) Tavdidos rorapot mapa riv Maujtw dipony trodev- 
youras, 122. nec oriSov .. urayovray, Theog. 917. ‘Yraym, bpeva 
répyas. Xen. Cyrop. 3. 151. 

303. dorpayddovs. Dice, made originally of the ankle-bone of any 
beast, afterwards of other materials, as stone, &c. Their adapta- 
tion to the sportive disposition of youth is signified by the group of 
Graces which Pausanias records, (Eliacs, 24.) of whom one holds a 
rose, another a myrtle, and the third a die. In the Argonautics of 
Apollon. Rhod. Cupid and Ganymede are represented as play- 
ing together with dorpayado. But the most remarkable game 
unquestionably is that, which Hermes played with Juno, and by 
which the Egyptian Mercury gained the five intercalary days, out 
of which were born Osiris, Arueris, Typhon, Isis, and Nephtbys. 
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TIA. pa At, adrX ioyadas, & rar- 

Tia’ 7OLov yap. XO. ovk av 305 
pa Al’, ei kpeuauobe y' vpeis. 

TIA. pa AC ov rapa rporeuw oe TO Accor. 

XO. azo yap rovde pe Tod pur Oapiov 

Tpirov avrov €xew aA- 


dura Set kai EvAa K@Yov" 310 


(Creuzer, I. 259.) For the nature of the game itself, see Passow 
and Scho. in v. and also in v. wevradditew. 

Ib. Syrovdev, no doubt. This is one of the words affected by the 
later Atticists, and which the Lexiphanes of Lucian is accordingly 
made to discharge at his first evacuation, 5. 199. 

304. ioxadas. Lucian, 7. 75. rijv evdatpoviay (nrodvras ev r@ peédure 
kai rais loyacr. But see the whole passage. 

Ib. wamrias dim. of wammas. Od. VI. 57. marma Gi’. Hero- 
dot. LV. 59. Zeds b€ dp@drara, Kara yympny ye rH €uny, Kadedwevos Ta- 
Taios. 

307. mporeurew, to accompany. Herodot. I. 111. ue mpomeumav 
tm modus. VIII. 124. mpoemeuwav amidvra Tpunxocrot Sraprinréwv 
Aoyabes. Theophbrast. 5. xai = mporéewyas, kal éparnoas more avrov 
Oyerat, ért eraway ama\darrec dat, 

3¢Q. Tpirov avroy, i.e. himself and two others, viz. his wife, and 
the son who accompanies him. Dem. 840, 25. pray od ¢Sdopun- 
xovra fifia tpitos avtés dmodedaxos. Lucian, 4. 233. yyetro b¢ a’ray 
Nuxrepiov 6 Evévavaxros, tplros avrds. 

310. @qdura. Boeckh, speaking of the numerous varieties of 
bread in Greece, and particularly at Athens, observes, ‘‘ The most 
common distinction was between maize-bread (dpros) and barley- 
bread (pafa): G\qdura sometimes means barley-meal itself, and 
sometimes a bread made of barley-meal, of a very fine quality, and 

for cookery.” I. 131. The threat of not receiving this 
barley-meal, (were the dicasts then sometimes paid in hind?) was 
occasionally, it seems, made a means of directing the operations = 
the court. Arist. Eq. 1359. ox éorw tpi rois Sixacrais dddera, | ef 
py Katayvaceobe ravtyy riy Sikny. 

Ib. Uda. ‘“* As to the supply of wood, we may observe that the 
Athenians were forced to import large quantities of timber, parti- 
cularly for the uses of ship-building, from distant countries, espe- 
cially from Macedonia: even palisades and props for the mines 
were brought by sea: small wood for burning they had in plenty, 
particularly beech-wood, from which charcoal was made, a business 
in which the Acharnians were chiefly engaged. Charcoal, fire- 
wood, and faggots, were brought into the city in baskets, carried 
either by men, or on asses: thus Phenippus sent to Athens every 
day, from his boundary-estate in Cytheron, six asses laden with 
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wood, which produced each day twelve drachmas, wheat an ass’s 
load may be estimated at two drachmas,” ‘Boeckh, 1.2360 
Ib. xayov, ie. cai éyov. ‘* Every thing eaten, with the excep- 
tion of what was prepared from corn, was originally 
under the name of opson; Plato expressly comprises under it salt, 
olives, cheese, onions, cabbage, figs, myrtle-berries; walnuts, and 
pulse ; and it is evident that roots, such as radishes, turnips, &e. 
and all preparations of meat and fish, were also included; but by 
degrees the usage of this word was changed, so that at length it 
signified only fish, the favourite food of the Athenian epicures.” 
Boeckh, I. 137. 
Ib, Nothing perhaps is less grateful to the feelings of the’ 
than statistical calculations, and more particularly when lune’ cal- 
culations are directed to discover the minimum on which the life 
of a fellow-creature may be supported. But as that Being, whose 
ordinances no regulations of man will ever be able to supersede, 
has decreed, that ‘ the poor shall never cease out of the land,’ it 
becomes those, on whom as proprietors, magistrates, legislators, and 
divines, the adjustment of this dispensation will ultimately fall, 
early to acquire such elementary knowledge, as will ena | 
discharge the duty with wisdom, kindness, and liberality, = 
_ The requisites for supporting existence in Athens are thus stated 
by the learned Boeckh. “ The most moderate person required 
every day for opson one obolus, for a chcenix of corn, according to 
the price of barley in the age of Socrates, a quarter obolus, 
altogether in a year of 360 days, seventy-five drachmas; and for 
clothes and shoes at least fifteen drachmas ; a family of four adults 
must therefore at the lowest have required 360 drachmas for the 
specified necessaries: to this the expense of house-room is to’ be 
added, which, if we reckon the value of a house at the lowest at 
three minas, taking the ordinary rate of interest of twelve per cent. 
gives an outlay of thirty-six drachmas; so that the poorest family 
of four free adults spent upon an average from 390 }tavgeo 
drachmas a year, if they did not live upon bread and water. 
Boeckh, I.147. To suppose a Greek satisfied with water, which is 
all the above statement finds him, is not consistent with our usual 
ideas of a Greek's habits; we may, however, allow the above four 
adults wine.at discretion, without much disturbing the learned 
wang aeeniee The common wine of the ancients was the 
cheapest of all necessaries ; ten gallons of such Jiquor tenet 
of wine to two of water) being sold for a penny. (Boec! 
Kasay Be cine eae that perhaps for two months 
+ the housekeeping of the poorer Athenians peer to 













ig, being superseded by doles of corn, (the voluntary 
, OF @ present from foreigners,) by sacrifices to the 
n fact feasts to the people, and other donatives. 
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313. dpywv . . diuxaornpiov. More than twenty years have now 
elapsed, since Hudtwalcker denounced the collection of Treatises 
on Attic Law to be little better than an f Augean stable. The 
sentence was harsh, but not perhaps wholly undeserved. Meur- 
sius, laborious but spiritless—Sigonius, full of valuable details, and 
also full of errors—Petit, a diligent collector of facts, but without 
critical spirit to discriminate upon their accuracy—Saumaise, so 
that he appeared to say something new, careless of the absurdities 
into which such a spirit betrayed him—Herault, with great know- 
ledge of his subject, but discussing it in the manner of a polemic, 
without system or arrangement; these, with Valois and our own 
Taylor, were the cleansers of this stable, at whom the censure of 
Hudtwalcker was principally directed. The labours of Wolf and 
Matthie were conducted in a better spirit, but still it was felt 
that much remained to be done: and the scholars of Germany, 
whose very starting-post is the goal of most other European na- 
tions, were called upon to complete the task. The call was not 
disobeyed. Boeckh, Tittmann, Schémann, Meier, Heffter, Plat- 
ner, have all put forth their labours since that call was made, and 
those who want leisure to examine their investigations in the ori- . 
ginal works, may see their results pretty generally conveyed in the 
able abridgments of Wachsmuth. It belongs not to such a work 
as the present to enter into minute details respecting Attic Law ; 
too happy if it can find space for some of its leading features, 
without incurring the charge of being wearisome and verbose. 
Of these features unquestionably the two most important lie in the 
words more immediately before us. Without troubling ourselves 
about remoter periods, let us keep to the provisions of Solon. 
On the same principles, that that excellent legislator divided the 
power of framing the laws between the senate of Four Hundred 
and the Ecclesia, he shared the right of administering them be- 
tween the magistrates (of whom the nine archons were the prin- 
cipal) and the dicasteria, or courts of law. To the former were 
consigned all the initiatory proceedings of an Attic suit; to the 
latter was entrusted the more important office of finding the ver- 
dict and assessing the damages. A dicasterium in full operation 
will come before us in the course of the present play, and to that 
period may be reserved such explanations as will serve to shew, how 
and of whom its members were composed: at present let us look 
to the duties of the magistrate. These resolve themselves into 
two: that of preparing the suit for future investigation in a public 
tribunal, and that of presiding in the court, where such future in- 
vestigation took place. In the first of these offices, the magistrate 
bore the name of & eicaywyevs ; in the second that of j7yépev dtxacrn- 


f See Preface to his ingenious little Treatise, “‘ Uber die dffentlichen und 
Privat-Schiedsrichter in Athen.” 
g The nearest approximation to this word in modern language (though all such 
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piov: the former an efficient, responsible, and laborious duty; the 
second reducing the magistrate to little more than a mere cipher, 
To descend somewhat more into details, The first step of an Athe- 
nian, who considered himself wronged, has been already detailed 
at vy. 189; the complainant having of course ascertained, if he did 
not previously know, who was the magistrate competent to conduct 
the future proceedings. Did his complaint refer to some domestic 
business—the guardianship of children, matrimonial differences, 
inheritances, and similar matters? the preliminary proceedin lay 
with the archon—Eponymus. Hadit a religious character ? The ar- 
chon—Basileus was, he knew, the proper authority. The archon-Po- 
lemos, the six thesmothets, the strategi, the Forty, or circuit-judges, 
(Hudtw. p. 36.) the Eleven, the superintendents of mines, and a 
variety of other offices, had in like manner their court-presidencies, 
(iyepoviae Scxarrnpiov,) which entitled them to hear previously all 
matters relating to their separate jurisdictions, and prepare them 
for a regular tribunal. To this authority (whichever it might be) 
the plaintiff went, bill in hand (dwopépay Anua, AnEw, ypapipy, 
Dem. 1332, 12.); and the magistrate being satisfied that the sum- 
mons (mpéoxAnors) had been duly served, (without which a pen was 
instantly drawn through the bill, and the whole proceeding quashed,) 
he himself was, in technical phrase, put in motion, and the day 
settled on which the two litigants should appear before him, and 
the status cause be fully gone into, To keep matters as clear as 
possible, we shall suppose that both parties are punctual in their 
attendance—that no exception (4 rapaypapy, Sanaprupia) is made to 
the competency of the magistrate, or the admissibility of the suit 
—that no counter-charge (dvreypadi) is preferred by the defendant 
—that the proper.oaths are taken (infr. v. 671.) and the usual de- 
posits (v. 1053.) of money made, (and any supposition to the ee 
trary would involve us in a variety of explanations, and some 
sodical trials, in which the original suit might be lost sight ); 
the way was now cleared for that preliminary inquiry (@vdxpeots) in 
which lay the magistrate’s chief judicial function. This’ inquiry 
consisted in interrogatories put by the magistrate to the parties 
(dvaxpivew), or by the parties to one another (dvaxpiverOa) ; the latter 
being taken down forthwith in writing, that no change or denial 
might afterwards take place. (Platner, I. 133.) It embraced the 
production of a variety of proofs, but barely as proofs, without com- 
ment or artificial colouring, and which were therefore called drexvot, 
to distinguish them from the évrexvo:, or proofs afterwards em 

by the advocates or pleaders to work upon the feelings of the 
dicasts. Among these proofs may be considered abstracts of all 
such laws as bore upon the case in point, (the abstracts themselves, 


eee reer Be Me geen atsetoy and to De svcidel iy poetic] sae 
First Instance. That term has been occasionally made use of in the notes to this 
pay, as that of Court-President has ben for dua 8 

To understand , read Oratt. 32 to 38 of Demosth. To under. 
mand the Bauaprplay Which Was © woperypeph in erent fom, consul Pla 
ner, 4. ps 103 
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it is to be presumed, being properly verified and attested,) and 
documents of every kind, bonds, wills, contracts, trade and toll- 
books, arbitration—verdicts, declarations of witnesses, both free and 
slave, &c. &c. The inquiry further involved the challenge (impd- 
xAnows), i. e. the right on either side to require from the other party 
such proofs, as were not necessarily before the court, but from 
which it was thought the truth of the case was likely to be elicited. 
As that challenge most commonly turned upon slave-evidence, and 
slave-evidence was considered trust-worthy only when forced by 
the rack, * tortures of every kind might take place during the dvd- 
xpcots. (Platner, I. 247.) The inquiry lasted one or more days, 
according to circumstances. If at the close of the investigation 
no arrangement was come to between the parties, all the docu- 
ments were thrown (¢uSddAeoOat) into a vessel of clay, or copper, 
(Hudtw. 128.) called ! éyivos, which was then sealed by both par- 
ties, and remained in the custody of the magistrate till the day 
assigned for the trial (jépa xvpia) arrived. The assignment of this 
day rested in some cases with the magistrate himself, (after pre- 
vious consultation with one of the archons,) but more commonly it 
was fixed by the law at thirty days after the preliminary inquiry. 
The magistrate, before whom these proceedings had taken place, 
then presided in the court, and with the mere act of presidency his 
duties in a great degree terminated. 

314. xabifew. Od. IT. 68. Aicoopa . . . O€uicros, | fr’ dvdpay dyo- 
pas nev Aver, ndé Kabife. Dem. 997, 23. Stxaornprov nw 4 modus 
xabtei, 585, 26. 

317. “* mépov "ENas ipdv.” The poet, quoting Pindar, (who had 
thus spoken of the Hellespont,) plays on the two meanings of 
the word zépos, primarily a pass through any waters, or bridge 
over them, (Il. II. 592. XIV. 433. XXI.1. Herodot. IV. 136. 
140. VII. 10.); secondarily, resource, income. In our author's 


i Between the xpéoxAnois and xpdxAyers of Attic law, there is at least as wide 
a difference as between a horse-chesnut, and a chesnut-horse; yet editors conti- 
nually confound the two terms. See Hudtw. p. 41, 2. 

k And exhibitions of this kind were contemplated, no doubt, with as much in- 
difference by the Greek as the French functionary. 


Dand. N’avez-vous jamais vu donner Ja question ? 

Isab. Non; et ne la verrai, que je crois, de ma vie. 

Dand. Venez, je vous en veux faire passer l’envie. 

4sab. He, monsieur! peut-on voir souffrir des malheureux ? 

Dand. Bon! cela fait toujours passer une heure ou deux. . 
Les PrarpEurs, A. III. s. 4. 


1 Etymol. Magn. in éxivot. Harpocr. in d:curytal. 
G2 
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®I. dido., rhKopou pev 


Boy. Father, 
Put case no court is held to day: have you 
The wherewithal to purchase us a supper? 
Or is it the old ditty ?— 

(sings) ‘‘ Over the water and over the sea, 

There’s a path made for Helle, but none made for me !” 

Chor.) A murrain on thee, boy, thou’st hit the mark : 

(sighs) I’ve none. 

Boy. ‘* Why now, mother mine, 

What a deed was that of thine !— 
To breed a son to pine and whine, 
What could win thee ?” 
Chor. (exhibits ‘‘ Why now, bag of mine, 
his meal bag) What a scurvy trick is thine, 
Thus to glitter and to shine, 
Yet have nothing in thee !” 
Boy. “ Heigh-ho ! nonny ho! 
Nought remains for us, I trow: 
But to sing for ever mo: 

Both. _ Heigh-ho! nonny ho!” 

Mitchell’s Aristoph. II. 198. 

Ib. For different arrangements of the metre, see Porson’s He- 
cuba, p. 67. Reisig. p. 199. Hermann, 746. In Dindorf the 
arrangement consists of five dochmiac verses, then three Glyconics, 
ending with a Pherecretean verse. 

326. ryxoua, in its primary sense, Hes. Theog. 862. 866. 867. in 
- metaph. I]. III. 176. Od. V. 396. VIII. 522. 

Ib. Through a small chink in the wall, so small as hardly to_ 
bear the application of two lips to it, issues the following response 
to the preceding ditty; the reply is made in a small, gentle 
voice, but rendered distinctly audible to the whole theatre by means 
of some acoustic contrivance. Thus far the stage direction seems 
justified by the text ; but where do these sounds from unseen lips 
end? To suppose them continuing through the whole of the ensu- 
ing scene, would be to transgress all those rules of taste, by which 
even buffoonery is bound. I think it by no means inconsistent 
with the usages of the old theatre, to solve the difficulty by the 
directions given in the following translation : 

Philoc. (tn recitative.) 

I’m all thaw and dissolution ! 
Ah, well-a-day ! 

For I hear that sweet conclusion ; ; : 
As well I may. _ ok 
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330. ge. The musical turn of Philocleon has been adverted 
to before, (v. 269.) and his present distress, philosophically speak- 
ing, ought to have evaporated in a strain. See the fifty-eighth and 
the fifty-ninth of the Degnita of Vico, t. I. p. 171. 

334. xadioxos, dim. of xddos, originally a vessel for holding water 
or wine (Herodot. III. 20); afterwards the urn in which the judi- 
cial votes were collected. Harpocrat. xadicxos’ dyyeidy re eis & eyyn- 
odpdpovy oi Sixacrai. Of these urns, two commonly stood upon a 
Bipa (Dem. 441, 1.); into one of them were thrown the votes of 
acquittal, into the other those of condemnation. If the voting was 
by pebbles, (and most probably the same with beans and muscle- 
shells,) the white served to acquit, the black to condemn; if by 
balls of brass, a full (wAnpys) ball served for the former purpose, a 
pierced one (rerpunnyuémm) for the latter. (Harpocrat. rerpumnpévor 
Wingo dé elo xadxai aidioxov Exovea ev TO péog, ai péev nuioecac Terpu- 
anpévat, ai Sé€ nuioecac wAnpes’ of dé Aaxdvres emi ras Wyovus, emeday 
eipnuévor wow of Ady, mapadiddaow exact trav Sixaorav Sie Whdovs, 
rerpumnperny kat TANpN, havepas dpav rvis ‘avridixors, iva pnre WANPELS, pHTE 
qavrn TeTpuTnpevas AapBavwow.) How or when these different modes 
of voting prevailed, is little known ; but the xadicxos itself is a word 
of far too much forensic importance not to meet us, literally or 
metaphorically, in the ° Greek writings. Lycurg. 169, 11. tpov 
& exacrov xpy vopifew rov Acwxparous amondi(épevov Oavarov *ys trarpi- 
Sos xat avdparodiopay xarayndiferOa, nai Svoty xadioxow Ketpevow, Tov 
pev mpodootas tov d€ owrnpias ecivexa, tas nhous péperOa ras pev imép 
avaoracews THs marpidos, Tas dé imép dodadelas kai rhs év TH Wore evdat- 
povias. Adsch. 11, 29. pepe bn mpds rod Atds, ci... . 6 KnpvE 6 vurt 
Tapestnkos €woi émnpara tuas rd ex Tov vdyou Knpvypa, ‘ Trav yndov 7 
rerputnpevn, Sty Soxei menopvetacba (to have led a most debauched life) 


© In the few places of Aristophanes, besides the Wasps, where the word xd3w 

occurs (Av. 1032, 1053.), it appears to me to be rather synonymous with the word 

éxivos. That the word xadickos was so used occasionally, seems clear from a pas- 

in Harpocration (v. d:arryral). .. Kalel pty Hpeoxe trois avridixots, TéAos elxev 

H Slien, ef BE wh, TR eynAhpara nal ras epoxrAhoets cad ras wapruplas, Eri Se Kad roids 

ydpous, kat Tas BAAas whores éxarépwy éuBardyres els xadloxous Kal onunvduevor, 
wapedidocay Trois civayuryevot Tay dixay. 
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leb. 13, b. éav rodpe@ Aéyerv, 1. e. si dicere non erubesco. roApayv, velle, 
posse patt: Plat. 2 Rep. 422, f. g Legg. 6 59,9. Wyrr. 

341. dcarevOaréo=rwbadreg, hot, burning, singing. 342. onddicov, 
reduce to ashes. 

343. dvekdav— aropvonoas, having lifted me up, and blown me 
away. 

344. ofdAun, a sauce composed of vinegar (dfs) and salt-water 
(GApn). | 

346. xotpivas, the small sea-muscles which the dicasts appear to 
have used before the introduction of pebbles for voting. Pollux, 
VIII. 16. xorpivac’ wddrat yap xorpivas avri nev expavro, aimep foav 
xéyxat Oaddrriat. It appears from the text, as Bergler adds, that the 
votes being taken from the urns, were thrown upon a stone (query, 
was the 8a, which in Pac. 680. is termed AiOos, used for this pur- 
pose ?) that they might be counted. 

347. Tard o eipywyv, preventing you from these things. For this 
double accusative to eipyew see Matthie, §. 413. who compares with 
it Soph. Phil. 1241. sq. €orw ris, orw, ds oe Kwdvoe Td Spav. NEO. ri 
dys; tis €orai pw otmwdvowy tdde. Amore direct example occurs in 
Plat. in Sophist. 242, a. GAN’ quas rodrd ye pydev pndapy etpEn. Ib. 
A strophe of twenty-six verses, answered at v. 382—407. 

351. vperGe rod révov. Herodot. I. 156. III. 52. tmets ris opyis. 
IV. 181. droxduvopevns S€ ris npépns trierat rou yruypov. IX. 4. éAmi- 
(av &€ odeas vmnoew Ths adyvopoovwns. Lucian, 7, 80. davotvra xa- 
A@vres TOU Tévov. 

352. rov d epegw. By way of a prevention from what ? Dobree in 
Advers. II. 197. See also Schneider in v. éefis. Br. rod & epétecy, 


. . tavta Spay, oe Bovderat. 
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greater change in her internal constitution. While the Persian 
war lasted, the richer citizens, listening to no sentiments but those 
of a high patriotism, were naturally forward in supplying ships, and 
other resources wanted, from their private purses ; little foreseeing 
that what they thought a pleasing and mere tempurary burthen, 
would gradually be converted into an onerous and permanent one ; 
and that from a government of armed nobility and land-forces, the 
supreme power would soon be in the hands of the people at large, 
and more particularly in that portion, usually termed the nautic 
multitude. (Cf. Dem. 686, 14. and Eurip. in Androm. 693—702.) 
The trierarchy of Athens, or that peculiar system, by which her 
navy was supplied and furnished, will come more properly under 
consideration in the ensuing comedy of the Knights. As most of 
the benefits of that system devolved upon the poorer classes, while 
its burthens fell almost exclusively upon the rich, it will easily be 
understood that the latter, brooding over their diminished power 
and increased expenses, must at least have felt the wish, if they did 
not make the actual attempt, to work a counter-revolution. At 
such wishes, or attempts, there seems to be frequent allusion 
throughout the present play, though the want of a resident histo- 
rian in Athens (Thucydides being an exile), prevents us from saying 
what those attempts actually were. That the system was a source 
of continual irritation and disagreement between the rich and the 
poor in Athens, see among other places, Arist. Eccles. 197. Dem. 
260, 10. 596, 26 to 598, I9. 

366. xrr& Att. for nocd. A strong word in the Greek language, 
expressing the vehement longings for some peculiar food or beve- 
rage, which women sometimes experience when in a state of preg- 
nancy. 

Ib. da ray cavidov ... mepedOeiv, per subsellia spatiart. Br. 
The cavides were not, as Brunck supposes, seats, but wooden tables, 
covered with gypsum, which were suspended near the places where 
the cicaywycis, or Judges of the First Instance held their sittings, 
and by which the Athenian public were apprized of the suits likely 
to come before them in the dicasteria. Hesych. odvs* Aevxopa, ev 
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make it being the juice of the fig-tree (émés)._ The joke is not very 
intelligible. In the dicast’s fondness for all jests, however, per- 
taining to the courts of law, (and endless must have been the legal 
pleasantries Which grew out of the word fig,) it is possible that he 
did not even object to become a cream-cheese, provided the fig- 
tree’s sap were employed to curd it. The play of words may in 
some degree be preserved thus: “an om, or hole, is not to be 
found, and therefore an ézias, or hole-creeper it is impossible for me 
to become.” 

372. ies. ‘* Notare possint tirones ieis apud Tragicos primam 
habere communem, sepius tamen brevem.” Blomf. in S. c. Theb. 
p- 47. Ib. xara rod retxous. Lysist. 1259. moAvs 8 dua xarraév oKedav 
addpos iero. Herodot. VIII. 53. of pev eppimreov éwvrovs xara rod rei- 
xeos xdro. Asch. 47, 4. adeiv xara Tov Kpnpvov. 

Ib. Ndfos. ‘The Athenian government, on the other hand, at 
first modest, and under the administration of Aristides, scrupulously 
just in the exercise of its supremacy, began to grow first yigid, and 
then imperious; and some of the subordinate commonwealths, 
either by some public interest, or by the interest and influence of 
a party, induced to concur in the measures of Athens, were jealous 
of the defection of others, and ready to join in compelling ad- 
herence to the confederacy.—The first to venture opposition were 
the people of the rich and populous island of Naxos. Confiding in 
that strength, with which they had once baffled the force of the 
Persian empire, they sustained war for some time against the con- 
federate arms; but were at length compelled to capitulate, upon 
terms by which they surrendered their independency, and, contrary 
to the articles of confederacy, were reduced under subjection to the 
Athenian commonwealth.” Mitford, II. 340. 

374. toxvov euavrov, was master of my own proceedings. 

378. 8:d80us, passages. Ib. cxompeioda from oxomimpds (oKxoma, 


dpa, ovpos). 
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389. dcarérpwera. As the old dicast had previously been taunted 
‘by his son with having no teeth, we must not be insensible to the 
value of the feat now performed. 

390. tnpéouat is here used in the same sense as $vAdrreoOat, to be 
upon our guard. So infr. 1386. mpos radra rypod pr AdBys imdma. 
In Thucyd. IV. 30. it is used in a passive sense. puAaxy tH perpia 
THpyrovrat. 

391. @rav. The expression is not unknown either to the trage- 
dians or the orators. Soph. Philoct. 1387. 6 ray, 88dcxov py Opa- 
ovverOa xaxois. Eurip. Bacch. 802. Heracl. 321. 688. Dem. 16, 
24. 36,15. See also Tim. Lexic. p. 145. 

392. yputev, properly, to grunt as a swine; hence to mutter, to 
saygry. Pl. 17. Ran. 913. ypufovras ob8€ rovri. Pac. 96. pi pdad- 
pov pndev ypvfew. Lysist. 509. Thes. 1095, &c. 

394: roy wept Wuxns Spdéuov Spapyetv. Herodot. VIII. 74. dre mepi 
Tov mravros on Spdpor Ogovres. IX. 37. rpexwv wept rns yuxys. Plato, 
Theat. 172, e. modAdxis d€ xal mepi yruxns 6 Spdpos. 

396. mareiv, (aaros, a trodden path, ) to tread down contemptuously. 
Nl. IV. 157. xara 8 Spxia mora matnoay. Apoll. Rhod. II. 17. ef & ay 
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maroid. Adsch. in Ag. 361. and Blomf. in Gloss. 


397. tev Oeav. The Chorus here draw themselves up to their 
fullest height, and assume a look of awful solemnity; the gods 
spoken of being in fact no other than themselves and fellow- 
dicasts. Cf. vv. 571. 620, &c. The particular ynqdicpara to which 
they allude, were not improbably some recent decisions on the 
subject of the trierarchy, which branch of the public service was 
perpetually undergoing changes and alterations. Tay Gedy, Rav. 
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XO. ovdev meiver’ pundev Seions. aAX’, @ BeATioTe, Kabie 

cavrov Oappav Karrevéapevos Tow trarp@oit Oeowww. 

®I. & Avxe Séorrora, yetrwv pws’ ov yap olomep éyo 
KeXapno a, 


407. warppoot. The gods rarpgo of the Athenians were Apollo 
and Jupiter: the god sarpgos of Philocleon, as will be seen by the 
next verse, was that person of heroic rank, who, under the name 
of Lycus, and with a wolf's head upon his shoulders, had so much 
to do with the law-courts of Athens. ‘‘ Idrpia, que sunt patris ; 
matpoa, que a patre veniunt; warpixa, qualia patris sunt.”” Hermann 
in Class. Journ. 1820. No. 42. p. 356. 

408. Lycus. Three questions naturally connect themselves with 
the name of this singular personage. Who was he? whence arose 
his close connexion with the Attic courts of law? and why the 
wolf’s head on his shoulders? On all these points the Scholiasts 
and commentators leave us pretty well where they find us. Lycus, 
says Brunck, was a son of Pandion, king of Athens. This gene- 
alogy would certainly lead us, if we followed the son of Pandion 
on his Asiatic travels, into the very centre of Wolf-land (Creu- 
zer, II. 130—6.): but the more important phenomena would still 
remain unsolved; those phenomena requiring not a person who 
had early expatriated himself, but one who by services rendered 
at home, had made himself the idol of the popular party. Let 
us try our fortune in another quarter. Whatever satisfaction 
the measures pursued by Theseus for establishing a popular go- 
vernment in Athens had first given, (Plut. Thes. 24.) (and it is to 
be hoped that in mentioning this name of Theseus, we grasp a 
real substantial person, and not a mere myth, as some of the con- 
tinental scholars imagine), it is certain that that satisfaction was 
not a permanent one. A strong party was formed against him, 
as not going far enough in his measures, (Ib.4 32.) and he was 
eventually expelled from Atheris. At the head of this party stood 
@ person, whom Plutarch calls Menestheus (fourth in descent from 
Erectheus, and therefore of heroic family), and who is further stig- 
matised by him as the first 'demagogue upon record. The Scho- 
liast on the Plutus of Aristophanes (627), however, ascribes the 
- proceeding to one Lycus: why should not Menestheus and Lycus 

be the same person; the first being his real, the second his sym- 
bolical name? But further. What was the nature of all the pro- 
visions of Theseus is little known; but the leading feature of his 
policy has been transmitted to us by Thucydides (II. 15). It was 
‘to destroy the magistracies and prytaneia (mpvraveid re nat dpxov- 


a Tittmann in his account of the administration of Theseus, (Darstellung der 
Griechischen Staatsverf. p. 71.) does not seem to have taken this statement into 
sufficient account. 

Y [Ipéros, ds pacw, dvOpdrwy éwiBeuevos TE Enparyeryei, Kal xpos xdpww bxAw 
SiaréyerGa:. Plut. Thes. 32. 
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a) eves ec oa 9 , \ , 
NVITEP, NIK QV TIS HuwY Opyion THY adnKiay ; 
~ > ~ ~“~ 3 n~ 
VUV EKELVO VUV EKELVO 
TovEvOupov, @ KoAaKo- 
, > 4 > 93 4 

peoOa, Kevrpov evrérar’ o€v. 425 
> \ “ , / , 
adda, Gaiparia Badovres as TaxwrTa, TraLvia, 
Oeire kai Boare, kai Krew rair’ ayyéAdere, 
Kal KeAever’ aUTOV HKEL 
e > > »¥ , 
@s em avopa pucoToAw 
OVTa KaTrOAOULEVOV, OTL 430 
rovie Aoyov cio hepet, 
Las xp7] wn Sicatew Sikas. 

3 N “A 
BA. oyaboi, ro mpayp axovoar’, aAAG pn KEKpayeTe. 
XO. vn A? és Tov ovpavoy y'* as Tovd éy@ ov peOn- 

COpa. 


“Ib. xuvety xoAnv, movere bilem. FI. Christ. 

424. rovgvdvporv. Eurip. Bacch. 670. rd yap rdxos cou ray dpevav 
Se8orn’, dvat, cai rov~vdupoyv, cal rd Bacdixdy Alay. 

Ib. xoda{éypeoOa. With this word, in the active or middle voice, 
the Greek writers often join ripwpeicOa, the latter signifying the 
punishment due to the laws, the former implying rather private 
correction and emendation. Plat. Protag. 324, c. ripwpotvra de 
cat koddforrat of re GAAoe GvOpwrror ovs dy oiwvrat adixeiv, Kal ody HKLoTa 
"AOnvaios of got moXirar. Dem. 122, 23. éxddrafoy 8 otra nal éripo- 
pouvro ols x. t. A. Aristot. Eth. III. 5. xodd{oves xai repwpodvrat rovs 
Spavras poxOnpd. See Heindorf in Protag. §. 40. 

426. Baddvres, having thrown to the ground, i. e. for the sake of 
more speed. 

434. A scuffle ensues: the Chorus holding a firm grasp on their 
fellow-dicast, Bdelycleon endeavouring to get him from their hands 
and consign him once more to the house. His efforts are partly 
successful. A pause. The Chorus in this rescue see all their for- 
mer fears confirmed, and that a manifest tyranny has commenced. 
The scuffle is resumed, and the Chorus is again worsted. Unable 
to deliver their fellow-dicast, the whole state is summoned to the 
rescue, and by a ludicrous compound, the hateful Theorus as al- 
most the head of that state. Brunck, by a wrong arrangement of 
the dramatis persone, has destroyed much of the humour of the 
passage. 

Ib. és rév obpaviy, sc. xexpagéper6a. Bergler compares Ran. 782. 
ym Ai’, ovpavidy y’ Scov (dveBéa). 

Ib. révde—peOnoopa. Br. Rav. Dind. rovée, Dawes. Pors. The 
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ws ay ed edn To AouTov GuHvos olov apywev. 
HA. rovro pévrot Sewov 7On vy Al’, ei payovpeOa: 
as eyary aura opav dédouKa tas—eyKevrpidas. 448 
) > sy ‘ 4 >. 9 \ \ fy > N 
XO. a@aX' adie: rov avdp’ «i de wn, dnp éyw 
Tas xedAdvas paxapeiv oe TOU S€pparos. 
37 3 a 
OI. cia vor, & Evvdixacral, onxes o€vKapszor, 
oi pev | és Tov mpwxrov avtav] cioréreaO adpywpEvor, 
oi de rHpOaAUO KUKAw KevTEiTe Kal ToUs SaxTUAoVS. 
9 / a : 
BA. © Mida kai Ppv& BonOer Seipo cat Macvuvria, 451 
Kai AaBerGe rovrovi Kal pn peOnobe pndevi: 
2 i \ 9 4 , ON 5) 
et O€ un, v meas TraxEiats OVdEY APLTTHOETE. 
ws €y@ TONAGY akovoas oida Opiwy Tov odor. 
XO. ei dé un Tov On ev Ti ; 
4n Tovrov peOnoes, ev Ti TOL TAayNTETAL. 455 
9 “A 
PI. & Kéxpow jpws avak, ra mpos rrodav Apaxovrién, 
Weptopas ovTw ke um avdpwv BapaBpav xetpovpevor, 


Ib. pévos seems most commonly to answer to the Latin word 
smpetus, aod implies rather a physical than a mental energy. Ho- 
mer places it at different times in the knees, the Oupos, the crjbos 
and the ¢dpnv. 

443- 1d Aouwrdy, for the future. Pl. 321. Thes. 539. 1163. Lysist. 
632. 1040. Dem. 720, 20. 247, 15. To AouT@. 

445. éyxevrpidas. A slight pause and an arch look of the actor 
left the audience to take their choice between éyxevrpis (xévrpov) a 
sting, and é¢yxeyrpis, the dicastic style, with which the long mark of 
assessment was made. So also infr. v. 1086. 

446. ddies. Ib. pny’ eyo, my strong declaration is— 

447. xeAdvas paxaptety rod Bépparos. Inf. 1292. tw yeAGvat parde. 
pia rod Sépparos. Plato Euthyd. 274, a. paxapi{w dp ipas éywye rod 
xrnuaros. Lucian, 3, 240. otk éxyw Srws oe ris edrorpias paxapicw. 


Supply evexa. 
450. Nub. 946. ré mpécwrov arav cai rapOadpe | xevrovpevos domep 
tn’ dvOpnvav. 453. ovdev ....dpiorncere, you shall have no morning 


meal. See Blomf. in Ag. p. 213. 

454. A proverbial expression, signifying, ‘‘ I care nothing for 
your threats, which are a mere empty noise, like that of fig-leaves 
(Opia) crackling in a fire.” 455. év....maynoerat, i. e. eumaynoe- 
ra. Something (i.e. a sting) shall be fastened into you. 

456. Kéxpop.... 7a mpos modav Apaxovridy. Double-landed (for 
he belonged equally to Sais and to Attica)—double-tongued (for 
he spoke the Egyptian and Pelasgic speech)—the instituter among 
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\ 4 a“ xa\ uw“ 4 , 

mpos Biay xetpovoty, ovdey THY TaAaL pepYnpevoL 
~ a aA 

Sidbepav xa&wpidwy, as odros avrois nymoAa, 

\ a N ‘ , aA ¥ 947 
Kal KUvaS, Kal Tous Todas yELLaVOS GVTOS WpENEL, 
g \ e a e 7 9 t) \ / > > yy 
MOTE pT ptyov ExaoToT’ aAXa TovTOLsS y OUK EV 
avd ev ohOadpoir aidws Tav mradaav éuBadov. 465 
DI. ove adyoes ovde vuvi p2, & Kaxirtov Onpiov ; 
ovd avapynobets OF evpwv tous Borpus KAerrovra ae 

N \ \ > , 9f-/ 9 9 9 “~ 

Wpocayaywv mpos Thy eAaay e&edap ed KavdpiKes, 


461. mpos Biav (Heracl. Eurip. 47. 97. 222. 885.) xetpotow, handle 

violently. 
' 462. &bOepdv, Thucydides (II. 75.) couples déppes and dipbepas, 
of which the first, according to Dr. Arnold, implies “‘ skins” gene- 
rally, and d:@6épas such skins or hides as were to be artificially 
prepared for man’s use. “ Neque non quedam nationes harum 
(ovium) pellibus sunt vestite, ut in Getulia et in Sardinia. Cujus 
usum apud antiquos quoque Grecos fuisse adparet, quod in Tra- 
goediis senes ab hac pelle vocantur dipGepia, &c. Varro de R. R. II. 
42. Discimus quoque ex comeedia (Vesp. 439), coriaceas etiam 
fuisse et servulorum et rusticorum penulas.” Taylor in Lycurg. 
Orat. Att. (Reiske) IV. 167. Nub. 72. Eccl. 80. Lucian, I. 76. 79. 

Ib. e£wpis (dpyot), a man’s under-garment without arms to it, so 
that the shoulders were bare. 

463. xuvas. Herodot. VII. 89. mepi pev riot xeadjor xuvéas eixov 
ayxordre merompevas rpdtrov rov ‘EAAnvexdv. Dem. 1377, 11. Tas Kuvas 
ras Bowrias ¢yovres. Ib. xecpadvos dvros. So also Eq. 883. Ran. 
1190. 

464. Av. 935. mavras 8 éepol pryay Soxeis. Doric infin. for peyodv. 

465. ai8és, reverentia erga alios. Monk's Alcest. v.617. Com- 
pare Theogn. 85. ofow émt yAdoon ré cal dpOadrpotow émeorw | aiddas. 
The eyes have ever been considered the best indicators of what 
is passing in the mind. Hence the commendation of Eusthenes, 
the physiognomist, by Theocritus : 


EvoGeveos ro pvapa’ hvorvyvapev 6 codiarns, 
Sewvds- am’ cpOadpev kai rd vénpa pabeiv. Ep. 11. 


Ib. rev makadv—eépBddwr, 1. e. evexa. 
468. Reminiscences of this kind must have been rife among the 
slaves of antiquity ; hence such taunts as the following: 


Ko. # od pepvao’ br éyoy rd karndaca, kai Ty vecapos 
ed trorixrykAiodev, kat ras Spvds etxeo rhvas ; 
Aa. rovro pév ov pépvap’* Gxa pay moxa ade rv ddoas 
Eipdpas éxa@npe, kad@s pada rovrd y' toapt. 
| Theoc. Id. V. 116. 
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OoTe O0 OT ONS ES Se 
aAN’ aves we Kal OD Kal ov, Tply TOY viovy éxdpapeiv. 
XO. sttasliteehinads wads: sit Debcrietar alc Bicon 
ouKer’ és paxpav, iv’ mk dinenrdallnnts sereteieneo 
o€vOUpev Kal dikaiwv Kai BAerovrwr kapdapa. 

BA. aie rai’, db RavOia, rovs opijxas azo rijs oixias. 
EA. adda dpa tobr’* adAAad Kal avd ripe TOAAG TO 





=Q. ovyi cota, ovK €s KOpakas; ovK amiTe ; Tale 
Tp Coho. 





EA. kai ov mporGels Atoxiony evrupe Tov ZEA, 
ap €ueAdAopuev ol jpas arocoBnrew TO pave. 


469. ¢nrwrds, to be an object o Invernizius compares 
Joseph. Antiq. I. 24. Conz potas ps Choeph. 1004. apa 
viens —pidopara. Ib. é€. On this disjunctive particle, see Her. 
mann’s Nub. p. 178. 470. éxdpayeiv. Bdelycleon appears to have 
entered the house at v. 454. 

471. xadnv dixnv, Wass compares Thucyd. IL. 7. AeAvpéevay dap- 
mpas trav orovday. Dion. Halic. Antiq. 9. 25. Aaumpas yyevicavro, Kai 
averrvevoay ek rou deovs, Horatius. Splendide mendax. Also probe ma- 
didus, and the like, where the adverb is used in an ironical sense, 

472. és paxpay, at a distant period. Herodot. II. 121, ot« é¢ pa- 
piv épyov eyerOa. V. 108. "Iwves dé otk és paxpyy Bovhevodpevor, Hxov 
WOAG ordry. Asch. Suppl. 925. khaiois Gv, el yravoewas, ov pad’ és 
paxpav. Dem, 24, 1. deigew ove eis paxpav, 

475. Tipe woAA@ To karva, Xanthias’s mode of dealing with 
these party-friends of Cleon, was in practice much what honest 
Major Downing's plan is in theory. “ If the people put scamps in 
office, jest because they are party-men, things will go on worse and 
worse, and there won’t be no laws but jest such laws as will keep 
these very scamps in their offices ; and so instead of havin laws to 
protect us again scamps, we'll have scamps to make laws for . 
and that's jest turnin things the rong eend first. It is for 
people therefore to see that none but the good, the wise and the 
honest, git into office to execute the laws; and if by any accident 
a sly chap slips in, we must keep. a sharp eye on him, and as soon 
as he goes crooked, smoke him out.” cst of J, Downing, 
Downingville Militia, second Brig 

476. Esch. Supp. 836. coiode ied emi Bapw éras mobay. Speed 
and impetus are, as Conz observes, implied in the word. 

478. The Chorus are driven back. ¢ye\\ouev dmovoByoew. For 
the construction, see Acharn. 302. droaoBnaew, Xen, Cyrop. I. 
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4 ‘4 e a yy 4 
oTepparav, thy O umnvnv akoupoy TpEhwr ; 
A 99 #F ”~ > nw Q Yd “A 
BA. vy Ai 7 poe Kpetrrov exoTnvat TO Tapamay Tov 
War pos 
~ Ca) ‘ ~ 4 
PadAov 7 KaKols TOTOUTOLS VaLpLAXELY OONMEpAL. 495 
2 aN 4 > 3 > , 3 \ 9 > , 2 
XO. ovdé peév y' ovd ev cediv@ aovoTiv ovd ev THyaVv@ 
n A “A nm wn 
TOUTO yap TrapeLPadovpev THY TpPLXOLWikwY ETaV. 
“~ ” 4, 
aAAa viv pev ovdey aAyeis, GAN Grav Evyyyopos 
TQUTA TATA Gov KaTavTAH Kal Evywporas Kad7. 


Ib. xpdomedov (xpoccis=Oveavos) border, hem. Theoc. Id. 2. 
53. rour’ amd tas xAaivas TO kpdomedov Seve AeAgus. 

493. oreppdrov, wool. Eurip. Orest. 12. oreypara (Schol. gia) 
Envao’. 

Ib. imqvn (id, Fry, jviov, the part of the bridle which comes into 
the mouth). As applied to the beard, it appears to have signified 
at one period the mustachio (yvorag), or hair on the upper lip, and 
at another, the hair on the chin: hence much confusion among 
writers and commentators. Lysist. 1073. kal pny did tis Srdprns 
0181 mpéaBets Edxovres tmnvas | xwpovo’. 

494. éxornva. ‘ Rarissima sunt exempla, in quibus trisyllabum 
verbum ultra cesuram dipodize secunde una syllaba occurrit, et in- 
corrupta quinque tantum, nisi quid me fugit, reperiuntur Vespis 
vv. 368. (sup. 386.) 478. 512. Ach. 301. Pac. 645. 


9 8 éuot Alkruvva ovyyvapny exor rov Sexrvov. 
vy A’, eOiacbns yap W8erOa rovovras mpdypaow. 
KaTATELO "yd roiow immedoiv mor és KarTUpaTa. 
Xpvoiw T&v ravra Towivrey €Bvov 76 oTdya.” 


Reisig. Conject. p. 128. 


495. vavpaxeiv. This metaphorical mode of speaking will be 
fully illustrated in a future play. 

496. oédwor, parsley. Il. Il. 776. édedOperrov .. céAwov. For a 
ridiculous piece of poetic flattery connected with this word, see 
Lucian, 6. 31. 

Ib. miyavov (mpyvupt), rue. As parsley and rue formed the en- 
trances upon the parterres and flower-beds of the ancients, the text 
signifies, matters are but just beginning with us. 

497. mapepBdddrew, to thrust in. Dem. 1026, 20. ay ... érépovs 
mapepBaddry Adyouvs. Asch. 24, 7: éray ... aicxpas Umovias mapep- 
BadAn. 42. mapepBadrAwv Tas éyas Snpyyoptas. 23, 42. mapepPodat 
Adyar, 

Ib. Tptxoivixa, (containing three chentces) = dyopata @rn, Conz. 
Pac. 520. papa puptapdopor. 

498. _guniryopos, a public accuser. See infr. v. 602. 

499. tara ratra, Nub. 234. 1280. 1328. Pac. 972. Plut. 153. 
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BA. dp’ av, & mpos Trav Oeiivs ipeis: cradhayGeere pov; 
7» SéSoxrai poe dpertat kai Sépew Ov’ nuepas. 501 
XO. ovderor€ Y ov, ews dy ri pov Aouroy Fy 
aris jay émrt Tupavvid’ @ éaradns. 

BA. ws aravO ipiv rupavvis €or Kat Evvwporat, 
nv Te peov Hv Tt eAarTov Mpaypa TIS KATIYOPT), 598 
is ey ovk HKovoa Tovvoy’ ovde TevTHKOVT érav" 





Ib. caravr\eiv, to pour water in great quantities, and in "ls 
manner, as to throw over, to spill. Plat. 1 Rep. 344, d. 
Bataveds Nav Katavt\noas Kara Tay arav abpdoy ral wodiw rdv )dyor. 
(Quemadmodum balneator aqua largissima lavantes solet perfundere, ita 
immensam quandam verborum copiam in aures nostras infundere. Ast.) 
7 Rep. 536, b. rai pedocacpias | ert mheiw yeAora kararrAngopev. Liysid. 
204, d. éreday ra mowjpara nav emexeupHon kaTavT eww, 

Ib. fvvwpdras. In the same spirit are conceived all Cleon’s excla- 
mations in the ‘ Knights.’ 257: tm’ dvdpev riwropat Evvoporaw, 450. 
rinroval p’ of Evvwpdra. 476, Upaev amavrev ras Evvapocias épa. 

501. dedoxra. A determination has been come to. Properly a term 
of the ecclesia. 

Ib, dépecOa cal Sépew, Bergler compares Ran. 897. daxvew xai 

Ib. 8: jpépas, the day through. Infr. 1070. d¢ grovs, Pac. 7 8 
fpépas ddns. Ran. 260, 265. Nub. 1053. Pac. 56. Herodot. 1. 97 
roior méAas be jpepns Sixdgew. See also Blomf, in Ag. p-. 234. 

503. eorddns. ‘The word oréAdew occurs continually, both in a 
military and a naval signification among the Greek writers. ja, 
Od. II. 287. XIV. 248. orparejv, Herodot. III. 141, oroddr, Id. V. 
64. riva és paynv, Il. NIL 325. Schol. éoris éoradns émi r@ Tupavyy- 
ca nuday. Br. caterrdadns. | 

504. How deeply the spirit, intimated in the present diak 
pervaded the Athenian republic about this very time, see narr 
contained in Appendix (F). That it had not ceased in the age of 
Demosthenes, or whoever wrote the thirteenth speech, ae 
attributed to him, a short extract will shew. 170, 5. } : 
mpany Ties Tov émerGédopoy, ovKoiy ol mapivres dmavres ** drjpo 
karadedvoba, rods vdpous ovxer elvat,” rovavTa _heyor. KaLToL ed avdpes 
*AOnvaiot (nai cKoreire, Gy adh héyo) of pev raira rowivres Gfva éroiov 
@avarov, 6 Bijpos & ob ba rovra@v Kuradvera. madi Komwas res peihero, 
* parreyoiv, orpeSiouv mavres €Sdwv, Aeyorres “* Tow Anwov AverBat, 
eyo Gé ri bypl; Tov mev ipatpovpevor bavérov woleiv dgia domep exeivor 
rov Sypov & ov dia rovrey KaradverOa. dAdd wos kaTaAverat, wi 
olde mappnoidtera, See also Orat. 58. 1333. 6. and Proc a 
1573; also Thucyd. VI.60. 505, See again the notes to v.. be 

506. mevrnxovT era, 1.e. €k moAAoD ypovov. As We should say, for 
half a century, using a definite for an indefinite time. 
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Sixidvov opuxpov dayous av év Aomwade wremviypevov. 525 

BA. vn Al cibicOns yap 7decOc rowovros mpaypacw’ 

GAN éav aoryev avacyn Kal pabns ayw déyo, 

avadidagew olopai o° ws Travta Tad apapraves. 

OI, eLapaprava dicalov ; BA. xarayeAdpevos pev ody 

OvK Eales UT avdpav, ovs GV MOvOY Ov TpoTKUVE!s. 530. 

aAa SovAeiwv rEAnOas. PI. rave Sovaciay réywr, 

doTIs apxw Tov amavrov. BA. ov av y', aA vmn- 
pereis 

olopevos apxew* eel Oidakov npas, ® Tarep, 

aris 1 TYun ‘OTL TOL Kaproupevm Thy “EAAdOa. 


§25. Aonds, a flat earthen vessel, a stew-pan, saucepan. PI. 813. 
G€is 8€ saca kai Aomddiov Kal xvTpa | xadxy yéeyove. 

A. févou rd Seimvdy eorw trodoyxns triwés. 

B. nodarov; dcahéper rH paryeip rovro ydp. 
oloy Ta ynotwrixd rauTi £evvdpra 
év mpoodarooty iy6vdios rerpappeva, 
kat mavrodaroics, Tots GAipous pev ov mavu 
GXioxer’, GAN’ ovTws wapépyws amrerat: 
ras 8 dvOvAevoets kal Ta KexapuKKeupeva 
paddoy mpoedéfar’. "Apxadixds rovvavrioy 
aOddacoos wy rois AuTradios GNioxerat. 


Fragm. Menand. p. 175. 


Ib. mviyew, to seethe or dress meat in a close vessel, by a slow, 
moist heat; to stew. < 

527. ovyav avacxy. Od. IV. 595. avexoiuny jyevos. XVI. 277. ov 
& ciaopdwy dvéxecOa. Herodot. V. 19. adda dvéxev dpéwv rd mroveupéva. 
528. dvadiddfev. Cf. Eq. 1045. 

530. énaiew, to feel corporeally. Herodot. III. 29. fvapoi re xat 
capxabees, xai éraiovres oi8npiov. hence metaph. to perceive. On the 
quantity, see Blomf. Pers. p. 57. Ib. mpocxuveiy cum acc. see Mat- 
thie, §. 407. 

531. 8ovrevwv AeAnOas, are a slave without being aware of it. Dem. 
543, 9. cuveBy 8 Srepnpcpw yevonevp rAadew airg bid 7d adexnOnvac. 
' 661, 7. Anooper picboddpar epyov avOparwv mowivres. 532. doris, ut 

3. : 
. 534. xaprovupevp riv ‘EdAdda, enjoying the revenue of Greece. Iseus, 
54, 27. xapmoodpevos abrov (KAjpov sc.) 8éxa ern. 75, 7. noOduny xap- 
woupevous Tovrous ra éxeivov. 82, 35. Dem. 478, 2. rovrov riv ddfav rd 
ris wéhews Svoua Kapmotra. 662, 5. thy mAcovegiay 8 ayaraow, hy da 
rou Soxeiv ih tpav rypagba Kaprovvra. 700, 17. wa Tay moAvY xpdvoy 
bpas rivés éxxexapropevov Kal woddAd raov dpercpov Snpraxdéroy pnd & 

1. 
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I. + pyderore rious axparov—pur0ov—ayabod Sai- 
povos. 

XO. viv dn rov éx Onperepov $40 

yupvaciov éyew re Set 


Ib. rj dcairy eppever. Dem. 1011, 21. dvayxacbels eupeivas ri 
Siairy. 1017, 25. evépewe re rH diairy. 1032, Q. eupever ols éxeivos 
yroiev. 897, 7. 1302, 22. 1314, ult. Iseeus, 54, 8, 17. eupérew ols 
&y obra: yooiey. Eurip. Med. 752. ri 8 dpxm rede pi) ppéevov mdbors ; 
Lucian, 5, 13. dpare yap mov xat év rots GAAots Sixaornpiows, os ard pev 
Tay KrAnpo Aaxdévrov 8ixacray, fv Tis Adixov olnras yeyernoOa Ti Kpiow, 
Bidwow 6 vdpos és Erepov épeivar Sixacrnpiov. fy 8é ries éxdvres avrot 
ovrdavra: Sixagrds, cal mpoedspevos emerpéyoo. Siacray, obx ere. ols yap 
éfqv pnde riv dpyny éupevery, el rovrous tis avOaiperos etAero, orépyev eort 
Sixaos Trois éyvaopévots. 

539. May I never drink the Agathodemon’s FEE of unmixed wine ! 
if we substitute cup for fee—and it is the dicastic hallucinations of 
Philocleon, which require the substitution to be made—almost 
every word in this verse will throw us back upon Egypt and the 
East, for a full comprehension of its origin and import. That the 
reader, however, may not be wearied with a subject, perhaps some- 
what new to him, a few references only are here given, but suffi- 
cient to enable him to make himself master of the subject at his 
leisure. On the Egyptian Agathodemon, see Creuzer, I. 291. 
391. 481. 505. 522, 3, 6, 7, 9. 532. II. 393. On the Attic Aga- 
thodemon, or Bacchus, see the same learned writer, [II. 216, 17, 
18. 222. 389. 398. On the cup, see Creuzer, I. 306 (note), 357. 
378. 524. 671. 727. II. 229. 233. 301. 393. 474, 5- 733- 737- IIL. 
94. 393, 5» 6. 

Ib. axpdrov, pure, unmized wine. ‘‘ It is remarkable, that whereas 
the Greeks and Latins by mized wine always understood wine di- 
fated and lowered with water; the Hebrews on the contrary 
generally mean by it wine made stronger and more inebriating, by 
the addition of higher ingredients; such as honey, spices, defru- 
tum, (or wine inspissated by boiling it down to two-thirds, or one 
half, of the quantity,) myrrh, mandragora, opiates, and other 
strong drugs...” Hence the drunkard is properly described 
(Prov. xxiii. 30.) as one “ that seeketh mired wine ;” and is mighty 
to mingle strong drink. Hence also that highly poetical and sub- 
lime image of the cup of God’s wrath, called by Isaiah (li. 17.) 
‘‘ the cup of trembling ;” and hence that seeming contradiction in 
St. John (Rev. xiv. 10.), xexpacpévoy dxparov, pure wine made yet 

ronger by a mixture of powerful ingredients. See Lowth’s Notes 
‘oni Isaiah, chap. 1. 7 
“* ‘ga. For this beautiful arrangement of the Chorus (dimeter 
éhoriembics), so widely different from that of Brunck, the reader is 
indebted to the metrical skill and taste of Purson. Antistrophe 
commences at v. 642. 
I 2 
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XO. ovxére rperBurav oyAos 

Xpnoysos €or oud axapn’ 

oxonropeva © év Tais odois 555 

BadAogopa kadovpeO, av- 

Topooiav Keun. 

GAN @ Trepi THs TaoNs weAAwV BacireElas avTAoynoEW 

THS nueTépas, vuvi Oappov wacay yAwrrav Baranke. - 

PI. xai pny evduvs y amo BadPidwy repi rhs apxis 
amrobeléw 560 

THS HMETEpAS ws ovdEmLAas TT@V éeoTW BactArcias. 

Ti yap edoaoy Kal paxapioroy paAdov viv eaoTi d- 
KaGTODU, | 

Y Tpupepwrepov, 7 Seworepov <@ov, kal TavTA yépovTos ; 

ov Tpara pev eprovr’ é& evvns Tnpovo’ éri Toot Spv- 
paxrots 


554. dxapy (xeipw), originally said of hair too short to be cut. 
M etaph. a little, not a hair. Plut. 244. yupvos Ovpal? é&érecov éy 
dxapet xpére. Nub. 490. ety’ av&ts dxapy (sc. xpdvov) Staduradv dixd- 
Copat.. 90d dxaph, not in the least, not a hair, Av. 1649. trav yap ma- 
rpev od’ axapy péreori oo. Dem. 1223, 27. Seopévou d€ pov tatvra, 
dmexpivaré pot, Ort ovd dxapy Saveioor. See Schneider in v. 

-§56. OaddrAogspot, branch-bearers, incapables ; men who serve to swell 
@ pomp, without adding to its effictency. ‘The metaphor is derived from 

ose, who in the magnificent procession of the Panathenaic fes- 
tival at Athens, were employed to bear an olive-branch in honour 
of the virgin goddess. Old men, once distinguished for their per- 
sonal appearance, were generally selected for the purpose. See 
Xen. Conviv. 

5 ye avTMpOOLoY, Schol. ray dinar. i TOV Saitray. The word 
will be more fully explained at v. 1053. Ib. xedugos (yAtdo), a 
shell—any thing that is rejected and thrown away. 

. 55Q. yA@rrayv, power of speaking, eloquence. Ib. Baodufe, put to the 
hike 

. 500. RadBis. (BadAw), the starting-post. Eg. 1159. apes dd Bad- 
ideo é cue T¢ kal Tovrovi, 

564. éprovr’, creeping. Od. XVII. 157: év mar pid. vain | vee 4 


émov. XVIII. 130. doca re yaiay emt mveies re Kal pret. 


Thy 8 evyevesay, mpos Gewr, pn prot reve’ 
ev xphpacy 768° dori’ pr) ‘yaupod, marep’ 
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guia’ me ee ee Se en 


ixerelouriy & imonitrrovres, Tip Ian etait 
“ oixrerpov pl, @ WaTEp, alroipat o', ei: xawros menod 
upetAov 
apxiy apkas ip ‘qi oTparias Tos Evooiros ayopatwy" 
OS ef td Gi” a i wh Bak pode 
nb “579 


Kier yap épre, ta pev éoO', 6 8 ove tye 7 hare 
kowoto. 8 abrois ypmpel* @ 8 ay év Bopous 
Xpovov cuvotky mAcioror, 

Fr. Mol. Eurip. (Dind. p. 74.) 


565. rerpamnyes. Herodot. VII. 69. rerpamnyewr otk éhdoow. Si- 
milar expressions occur in Ausch. Ag. 1451. padre | Baipora 
yeas rio8e KuxAnoxov, Soph. Aj. £250. of mharets od’ eipuveroy 
Hor. Serm. I. 1. 3. 308. longos imitaris. Reisig, instead of under- 
standing by the rerpamnyecs various powerful criminals ay ‘their 
trials, considers them as mere door-keepers, officers, 
But the critic’s words, who I believe handled his sword a vigor 
ously as he did his pen, when the French invaded Germany, de- 
serve transcription, ‘« Sunt enim isti de quibus dicit Philocleo, 
ministri aut ostiarii, qui dicasterii vestibulum custodiunt, illorum 
instar hominum, qui in Westphalorum regno, Francico nomine 
gens d’armes vocabantur, quum Hieronymus: (Jerome Buonaparte) 
cinzedus spurcitie sua Germaniam et bona vina inquinabat.” Con- 
9 1 Ait > wae 

éufdd\rXeu (sc. tis rovrwr rév dvdpév), A similar” 
pears a plural to a singular verb takes place, Pac. 639. va 8 op 
xov évewov Tovs wayxeis kai mAovolous | airlas ay mpooriBévres, as ppovei 
ra Bpagidov. Ecel. 672. BA. ot6é KuBetoouc’ ap’ dvOpomoe ; Tp. mepl 
Tov yap rovro mowjoee; For numerous examples in Plato, see Hein- 
dorf's Notes, Gorgias, §. 75. Protagoras, §. 28. | \_ ae 

Ib. yxeip’ duBaddew. Dem. 553, 15. rv Sefuaw euBardv. Asch, § 
40. rv decay eveBares. For the fact, Bergler compares . de 
Rep. Athen. I. §, 18, cai dvriBodijoat dvaykdferae ev rois Seearrnpioss, 





uuaee  e OTF 





















kal elowdvros Tov, emAapBaverbat THs xeLpos. | 1D 
567. oixrpoxooivres. Scuou, olkxrpa yeovres. “Opnpos “a re mond 
Tpwexaoa xeer ToAUHXEa Povyy,” ee 


568, igetdov, stole. Pl. 11399. Kal pi drore re reerdpien vod bent. 
rov | igedo’. Dem. 416, 24. ros Siuacras drayayov aro ris imobe- 
rwews PxSpunv rd mpayp aitay iedopevos, Asch, 25, 3. dtefidy ae ed 
ra mpaypa Udeivero Trav bicacray. ele 


569. dpyiv dp£as, in the administration of any official dignity. 
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BA. rovri. rept trav avriBoAovvrwy ETH TO pYNnMov- 


YOY sol. 

@I. cir’ civeAOav avriBodneis Kat rHv opynv amo- 
popyxGeis, 

evdor TovTwy ov dy haoKke TavTwy ovdey TeroinKa, 


> > 9»: ~ 7 \ e 
GAA axpoopat tacas hwvas ievrwr eis arropuew. 
o> li \ > yw > a , > 3 ~ 
dep idm, Ti yap ove eoTrw axovoa Oorevp evravda 
OKaorTy ; 575 
e , > 3 4 , ean Q 4 
Ot peév Y amroKAaovra: Treviay auvTwY Kai TpoaTEeac ly 
A “ a“ Og A A ? ~ “A 
KQKG TpOs TOS OUT, ews aviav dy in@on TOLoW Epo’ 
\ lg 4 ea 4 4 
ot de A€yovoty pvOous npiv, ot © Alowrov rt yeAowwy’ 


571. Bdelycleon takes a note of what has been said. 

. §72. opyyw drropopy Gels (aropopyo). Tl. XVIII. 414. dropdpyvu | 
abyeve re arifapiy, nat ornbea haxvyjevra. Od. XVIII. 199. xai p’ dxo- 
pép§aro xepol wapeias. 

574- wagas hovas lévrev, Av. 908. peAcryAdoowy éméwy leis dowdy. 
Herodot. II. 2. pndeuiay povny idva. IX. 16, ‘EAAd8a yAdooar leva. 
Solon, Frag. 28. yAdaoay otk ér’ ‘Arruny | iévras. Orph. Argonaut. 
$22. €x ordparos . . iels .. dor8nv. Procl. in Plat. Remp. 367. xwet d¢ 
ras Leipnvas giew piary pov leicas, &va révov. Also Herodot. IV. 23. 
Lacian, I. 52. 

Ib. cis, for the purpose of. Soph. Phil. 83. viv & cis avades nuépas 
pépos Bpaxy | dds yor ceaurdy. 111. Grav rt Spas els xépdos. 

- §76. awoxddovras. Herodot. III. 14. On the structure of the 
verse, see Hermann. p. 400. 

5775, So Dindorf, apparently from the Venetian MS. «aca mpos 
roiaw y ovow, gas. dy Kapohoy row cpoiow, Br. (whom see also in 
Cid. Tyr. 425.1507.) xar& mpds rois obow, éws ay lodoy roicw epoiow. 
Rav. As tothe quantity of the verb audw, see Pors. in Pheniss. 
1334. In Lysist. 593. Pl. 538, the penult. is found short; in Eq. 
349. it is long. Od. VII. 212. rotoiv nev & Dyeow lowoalunv. 
Hes. Sc. 263. év 8 dvuxas xeipds te Opaceias iodoavro. For con- 
struction, see supr. v. 566. 

578. pvdovs, myths, or mythical stories. On the etymological 
distinction between the words pios, déyos, gros, and pppa, see 
Creuzer, I. 44—-51. On the true nature of the myth, see besides 
other places in the same learned writer, I. 87. 94, 5. 197. 336. 669. 
See. also the learned reviewer of Kruse’s Hellas in Phil. Mus. I. 
323. I subjoin a few references to ancient writers. Pind. Ol. 1. 
44. xai wou te kai Bporay dpevas | imép rov ddraby Adyov | de8ardaApEvar 
aici rocidots | eLamaravrs pido. Nem. 7. 33. coia S¢ | xréarre 
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aveAKEl, | | — 580 
ras Ondréias Kai Tovs vieis, THS Xetpos, Ey O akpo@pat. 


Tapdyoura pidous. Dem. 1219, 13. A€yovros 8€ pou ravra, radra, dn 

por dre pidous A€youu. soc. 24, b. c. éxewo & ody qhavepsv, Bre dei rods 
Bovdopévous fj moveiv } ypapew (to write in verse or prose) Tt Keyapurpevoy 
ruis rodXois pl) Tods dthe\iwwrdrovs Tay Adyov (yreiv, d\Ad Tods pvbo- 
Beardrovs' dkovovres piv yap tev Towvrav yalpover, Gewpouwres Be Trois 
dyavas rai ras diddas. dtd ral rv “Opjpov moingw Kai rods “mparous ei- 
povras tpaywdiay déwy Bavpdfer, Srt kariBdvres rip pow ry Tév dvépa- 
Te duchorépats rais ibéats ravras Rarexphoavro Tpos Thy joing, 6 pee 
yap Tous dy@vas Kai Tous Toewous Tos Trav Hpilewy Pre 8 ass ai be 


tous pvdous els dya@vas kal mpageis xaréornoar, ore By sat ideo 
Hpiy Gdda Kai Gearods yevér Oat. 24, b. c. 


Ib. Alowrov ri yehouv, A learned writer in the F | i 
seum, after defining a fable to be “ an ana. 
tended to convey some moral lesson, in which irrati ~ | 
objects are introduced as speaking,” proceeds to ‘ane 
certain whether all the stories of Alsop were fables in wha sented 
the word; some indeed would seem to haye been mere jests, or 
laughable stories, without any other object than amusement. (Ari- 
stoph. Vesp. 566, 1259. 1401.) ‘The stories there alluded to, were 
evidently of a lighter and more amusing description than t 
fables of A2sop, which Socrates, as we learn from the Phedo of 
Plato, versified in prison, although only one of these versions ap- 
pears to have been preserved by his friends. Socrates in this dia- 
logue twice calls the fables of Alsop pvdor, and the same name is 
given to the Libyan fables by A¢schylus in the celebrated verses 
where he describes an eagle as struck by an arrow feathered from 
its own wing. .... In Pac. 129. Av. 651. the fables of 
called Adyat, So Aristotle, Rhet. II. 20. 2. (ef. 5 and 7.) speaks of 
the 2 Alowretot kai AgBuxot Adya.” Phil, Mus, [. 280, 1. 

579. The best comment on this verse is a passage in Demosthenes. 
ipeis 3, od dvbpes "AOnvaiot, rods Ta peyror’ adixodyras Kal avepas efede 
yxouevous, av év f) bdo doreia eimmon kal mapa ray puderoy Tunes Hypnpé- 
vor cividixot denbiaow, apiere’ av b€ Kai kataynhicncbé rou, wévre Kai €- 
xoo. dpaypav eripnoare, 68g, 6. 

550, dvareoOiper, tra ye w. Porson, Pref. in Heeub. p. 49. 





* An ingenious, but eccentric Italian writer, alread uoted, takes a different 
view of the subject. “* Nella Logica Poetica si troverh Esopo non « ~ ito un 
i ah fo anger By ere prelate: oe sacha re helen 
famoli i ceramente fueron innanai weet Sogg 

di Grecia” Vico's Scienza Nuova. ‘ 


a 
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ra Oe wuyxurrovra: BAnyarar’ kare & warip wep 
QUT@V 

womrep Geov avriBorEi pe Tpépeov THs evOUYns caroddoat' 

“ ¢i pev yaipes apvos hovy, mados hovny éAenoas’ 

ei: 8 ad Trois yoipWios yaipw, Ovyarpos gory pe me- 
béc Oa.” 585 

xHpEls AUT@ TOTE THS Opyns OALyov Tov KOAAOT’ aveiper. 


nay pi) rovras avameifwolv pe, Tr. 7. €. a. Reisig. xav py rovros dvatres- 
OdperOa, r. w. €. a. Dindorf. 

58. Onrvs (@dw, 6nAn, OdArdw, OdrArw). Plat. Cratyl. 414, a. nal 
ro dppev cai 6 avip emt mapanAnoig tii rovt@ éort rH dvw pox. Turvy be 
youn por halverat Bovrdeobat elvar. Td 8€ OyAv ard ras Ondrns te haiverat 
eravonde bas. 9 8é 6ndn ... Gre reOnrévae rrotet, WoTEp Ta apddpeva. 

Ib. rijs xetpos, sub. éxav. OL IV. 54. xeepds Exo MevéAaoy. XI. 
487. ffrot rov MeveAaos dpnios e~ay’ épirov | xetpds exav. 

682. ovyximrew, to bend the head together, as men do when rowing. 
Hence by an easy metaphor applied to men, engaged in any sinister 
or mischievous purpose. Herodot. III. of yap xaxotvres ra xowwd, 
ovyxopavres morevor. VII. 145. wat ef ovyxvparres tdurd mpnoco.ev 
mdyres. 

Ib. ovyximrovra BAnxara. Pors. ra 8é cvyrirrov dui BAnxarat, Br. 
ay AAnxara:. Dind. On the metre, see Appendix (H.) 

‘582. dowep bcdy. This is evidently comic exaggeration; yet the 
language of the orators to the dicasts occasionally borders on jt. 
Dem. 702, 9. éyd & » dovrep iv Sixaov, padtora pev dia Tous Geovs Erera 
82 xat d:a rovs duxdovras § bpav dodOnv. Lysias, 115, 32. adAd yap et 
Karepdvncay tov vperéepcu mAovs, ovde PoRnOyvas tous Geovs ngiooay. 
Lycurg. 148, 9. cwOjvat airov ex rov xwdvvov kcal b96 trav Oeav Kal ig’ 
dpov trav dtxacror. 

Ib. evdvvns, punishment. 

585. Gvyarpés p. pw. The same or a similar mode of passing 
from a direct to an indirect mode of speech, is found in other pas- 
sages of Aristophanes. 

6 8é p’ edOus twoBANéWas ay ehacr’, ei py Tov oTHpova yNGA, 
GroruvgecOat paxpa thy Kepadnv’ wédepos 8 aydpecoe pednoet. 
Lysist. 519. 
éreO tméxovros dprt pov Tov OvAakoy, 
dyéxpay’ 6 xnpv&, py SéxeoOat pndéva 
XaAxov Td Aowrdy’ apyipe yap xpopeBa. Eccl. 820. 
See also Reisig, 225, 6. 

586. xdddop, the peg by means of which the strings of a lyre 
were tightened or relaxed. Od. XXI. 407. pridios érdvuoce véw emt 
xéddome xopdnv. Metaph. xédAoma épyis aveiva, to moderate the high- 
strung wrath. 
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ex Ths Nuns cary pyow Thy KadXoTny amodéekas. 
kay .avdnrns ye Sixny vikd, TavTns nuiy errixeipa 
év hope roice Suacrais eLodov niAno’ amwiow. 


and that other courts had their respective inclosures : hence per- 
haps a mode of phraseology, respecting dicasts and suitors, in the 
forensic oratory of the Athenians, of which some specimens may 
not be without their value. Dem. 341, 8. réy dpxoy dv eloeAnAvbev 
ipay éxaoros spopoxds. Absch. 54, 26. exacros emordc$w, Sri dray 
eloin eis Sixaornpioy ypapyny mapavépov Sxdowy, ev ravty TH Hepa K.T. A. 
Lycurg. 149, 13. of pev yap mrcioro: ray cis Ypas eloidvTwy mavrev dro- 
mweorarov towiow. Ib. 19. thy yap efovalay ravrnv Sedaxate rots evOdde 
elovotor, Dem. 516, 9. ravrnyeiodpxopat. 539, 26. medAdovomy elorévat 
trav dixav. 840, 26. ws yap ras 8ixas ravras EpeAXoy elorévat kar’ airev. 
¥seeus, 54, 4. peAAovons yap tis mpds Acwxdpny Binns eciovévas. For 
allusions to bystanders, who were not admitted within the judicial 
precincts, see among other passages Dem. 799, 16. ttre avrixa 87 
pada éx rov &ixaornpiov, Oewpnoovor 8 dpas ol meprearnxéres kal £évoe xat 
woNirat, xal car’ dvdpa eis Exagrov Tov tmaptévra Breorra xa dvovoyvw- 
proover rovs drovndioapevors. Atsch. 16, 34. 6p 8€ modAovs pev rey 
“ vewrépwy mpoveatynkdras mpds TH Stxaornpip, ToAdovs Se Tav TpecBurepwr, 
ov GAiyous 8é éx ris GAns “EAAdSos cuverteypevous emi rv axpdacw. 
Dinarch. 107, 27. dare rd modAdxts Aeyspevov dAnbés elreiy eoriv, Gre 
wept pey Tovrov thy Whpoy tpeis pedrere Géperv, mepi 8 ipay ol mepre- 
ornkdres .xat of GAXot mavres. Add Dem. 507, 24. Atsch. 28, 25. 
Iseeus, 35, 5. Dinarch. 98, 30. That the pleaders not unfrequently 
addressed these bystanders, see Platner, I. 48. 
Ib. hevyor, as a defendant. The play of words on devywv drogev- 
yet will not escape the reader. 

93. Sixny vay. Od. XI. 543. xexodwpevn elvexa vixns, | rhv poy 
eyd vixnoa, 8Kafspevos mapa vavoi. Theophrast. rep) pepyriporpias. 
cal Bixnv vixnoas, cal A\aBoy macas tas Whpous, éyxadely to ypdwayre roy 
Adyoy, ds mokdd trapadedourére Tov Bixatov. 

Ib. érixespov (xeip), hand-money, fee. Theoc. Ep. 17. pepvapevor 
redely érixerpa. Pass. 

594. popBed (popB), pépBw). 1. Pasture. 2. A halter, with which 
a horse is tied to his crib, when about to eat. 3. A leather bind- 
ing, which, like a halter, was laid over the lips and cheeks of a flute- 
player, to moderate the strength of his blowing, and soften the 
tone of the instrument. Hence drep dopBeas puoav, to blow the flute 
with the wind in fullest exertion. Pass. dowwdns yap 6 avnp, cai du- 
trav, xara rdv Sodoxdéa, * ov cpixpois pev avrioxors, hopBeas 8 Grep. 
Longinus de Sublim. §. 3. See also Toup’s note. Av. 862. ofrw 
xdpax’ el8ov éumeopBiapévov, 

Ib. ¢£o80s, a word expressive of a large crowd, or procession, as 
a bridal pomp (Schef. mel. p. 53.), a religious procession of females. 
Hence a trait in ‘‘ the sordid man” of Theophrastus: «al pu) mpla- 
cba Oepandivas, GdrAG purbovoba eis ras éEd8ous. 
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KAGE Tels paKpa THY Kehadny eirovres TH SvaOnKy 
Kal TH KOYXN TH Tay Temas Tois ONElo“TW ETOvON, 


every person (rév BovAduevov) a right of “denouncing the relative 
who failed in this duty, but by excusing the complainant from the 
usual legal penalties, in case he failed of establishing his point. 
(Iseus, 42, 29.) The charge was to be made before the archon 
Eponymus, and if fe neglected his duty, a fine of 1000 drachmas 
was imposed on him. Was the éixAnpos on the contrary wealthy? 
A number of claimants, the law well knew, would seek to gain 
possession of her, and a solemn adjudication (émédixacia) became 
necessary and was interposed, that it might be certain the heiress 
was consigned to the proper possessor. Even after wedlock, (if 
the testimony of Plutarch may be depended on,) the law did not 
lose sight of this favoured member of the state ; but interfered in 
her behalf with a care and in a manner which modern delicacy 
would not admit of being mentioned. Any insult offered, where 
females in the condition of éixAnpot were concerned, was particu- 
larly offensive (Dem. 979, 27.), and the person ousting one of 
them out of her patrimony, is said by Iseus, 44, 17. to put all his 
own property as well as person to the utmost risk. But the reader 
who wishes for further information on this subject, will consult 
Plut. Sol. 20. Auger sur les Lois d’Athénes. Miiller’s Dorians, II. 
269, 12. Boeckh, II. 79. Wachsmuth, III. 169. 170. 173. 175. 
206, 7. Platner, II. 224, &c. 

. ' 806, 7. eimdvres (having told) rj deaOnnn nat 19 Kdyxn (the testament 
and ‘the cover, or lid) rij wavu cepvas érovon trois onpetos (which stands 
very proudly on the seals) xAdew paxpa tiv xepadny (to weep sorely their 
broken heads) oper ravrny (we give this heiress to him), who, &c. 

Ib. wAdew paxpa thy xehadrnv. Bergler compares Pl. 612. éay 
xAdew paxpa thy xehadjv. Thes. 212. rovroy pév papa | wAdeww KeAev’. 
Eccl. 425. 

597- xéyxyn, properly a shell: hence a lid, or cover. To public 
documents of every kind there was attached a seal; the object of 
the cover mentioned in the text was to preserve the seal and its 
impression from obliteration or injury of any kind. 

Ib. onpeios, seals. Dem. 1039, 11. avrl rov ra onpeta eav roy olxo- 
Sdunpdrov & mapeonpnvapnv. 041, I 1. mapecepnvduny ra oixnpara, Tov 
ydjiou pot Sedwxdros* otros dvéwfe. Kal TO pev ddeAeiv rd onpetov Spodo- 
ytt, ro 8 avoigas ray Oupay ovx dporoyet, Gomep AAXov rivds evexa Ta 
onpeia ahatpovvros 4 Tov ras Oupas avoiga. As writings were also 
sedled, not signed, in the days of Rabelais, his official personage 
travels with a large broad silver ring on his thumb for the purpose. 
‘* Voyre, mais, demanda Oudant, & quoy congnoistrons-nous le Chic- 
quanous ? Car en ceste vostre maison, journellement abordent gens 
de toutes parts. J’y ay donné ordre, respondit Basché. Quant a’. 


© See the whole law in Demosth. 1067, 27... Rieter 
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BA. rovuri yap roi ce povov ToUTwv ov cipnKxas paKxapiCe* 
mys © émuKAnpouv Thy SiabyKny adixeis avaxoyyuAalov. 
®I. er: © 4 BovAn y@ Shpos Stray kpivan peya mpayy 

aTropnon 602 


Goo. our pdvov, viz. the irresponsibility of office. Oxford edit. 
tourt ydp ro. cepydy. Din 

6o1. dabneny. The following examples will serve to familiarize 
thé student with the forensic phraseology connected with the sub- 
ject of testamentary bequests, on which some of the speeches of 
Demosthenes, and more of those of his great master, Iseus, 
tarn. Dem. 826, 21. Iseus, 48, 4. 80, 29. Sabnxnv yevéoOa. 
Dem. 1051, 12. Iseus, 74, 38. dadnxas Wevdeis xareoxevaxdres, 
Dem. 5136, 12, Iseus, 37, 18. 82, 9. ry Beadnxny, nv av... da- 
Ojra, xvpiay elva. Dem. 1 137, 19. Scabnxav ob8eis mamore avriypada 
éwommvaro, GAG ovyypapay pev, Wa eidact Kal py mrapaBaivect, 8tabn- 
ay 8é of. rovrov yap &vexa xaradeinovow of dtaribésevar, iva pndeis 
el87 & Searibevra, Iseus, 35, 13. 37, 7. dtabqxats ioyvpufdpevor roe- 
abras. 37, 8. Aéyovres @s KAedyupos pereméumero ryv dpxny (the 
proper authority) ov Avoca BovdrAdpevos ras Siabjxas add’ éravopbdcat 
kal 'BeBardoa odhlow airois riv Swpedy. 59, Q. Kat ypavras 8:abneny, 
ep’ ols elovyyaye rév maida, xararlOerac pera TovTwy mapa Tvbod8ape Kngu- 
Gti, Rpoonkovts a’r>. Ib. 24. xaracravros 8é éxeivou mpos rév Gpxovra, 
Ekeyev Sre Bobhorr’ avedéoOas riyv 8adyxnv. Lysias, 894. pen. scabnxny 
aire bldacs. 

“Ib. d&dtxets, you commit a great injustice. Dem. 1152, 8. éddw ev ro 
Bovdevrnpi¢p xat Boer adexeiv. | 
mae Ue dvaxoyxudateuy (xéyxn), to open a seal and falsify it. Pollux, 6. 
85.5 pévrot dvayapyapicacba viv Néyovow, dvaxoyxvAtdoag bat edeyor, Td 
daxkvorac bat ny dapvyya. WAdrov 8€ 6 copixds’ avaxoyyuAcacrév éx6o0- 
Bondy te oxevdow. Bergler observes, that Aristophanes (Lysist. 
1200.) uses the word dvaondcat in a similar sense. «ai | pnd€ev otras 
eB ceonpdy | Oa rd pr) ovx! | rods firovs dvaondoa, In regard to the 
fact mentioned in the text, it will be sufficient to adduce one or two 

of Iseus, (of all others the orator most conversant with 

this branch of legal practice,) as confirmatory of its truth. Orat. I. 
p- 12. dtabieas oi en modAot Yevdeis adrépnvay, xal of pep rd mapdmay ov 
yevopévas, évioy 3° ovx dpbas BeBovhevpevery, kal voy Upeis n.t.rA. Orat. 
IV: 47, 39... rov 8€ cupBaivovrds dort xai ypappareioy ddAdaynvat xal 
tavavria rais rot reOvemros Siabjxats peraypapjnvar’ ovdey yap paddAov of 
papropes'-dloovra, ef ef als exAnOnoav diabyxats, abrat drodaivowwro. 
Sdeé also 48, 12, 33. 74, 38. 

~ 602. The text now brings us upon a portion of Attic law, beset 
with difficulties and perplexity, and through which we must find 
our way as we can. The safest course will be to produce such 
facts-as can be pretty well relied on, and apply to them such 
reasotiings as the nature of things and the general analogies of 
Attic law require, leaving doubtful points to be discussed in places 
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: ioe n a “”~ ~ 
eyrygiara: Tovs adixovvras Toc Suacrais mapadoivat 
et?’ Evaddos xo péyas obros Kohaxdvupos aomdaroBAns 


i Heliastic body. But to draw these matters to a close. Even 
when transferring such causes, as did not include a mpofodn, to the 
erdinary courts, the people did not altogether Jet the matter out of 
their hands. They specified the title under which the delinquent 
should be tried, the number of dicasts, who should compose the 
j court, and they named the accusers and their assistants (xar7yo- 
pot, auvnyopos), generally ten in number, who should conduct the 
suit. (Dem. 773, 17. Din. 96, 35. 97, 28. (The whole of this 
latter orator’s speeches should be read, to see how the preliminary 
investigation whether an offence had been committed, was some- 
times transferred to the Areopagus by the ecclesia, and then sent 
4o the courts for particular inquiry, and punishment.) Platner, I. 
377: and Plut. in Peric. c. 10.) 

,.Ib.. dwopgon. But whence these dmopia, these difficulties, and 
hesitations ? On the part of the senate we can easily understand 
them. If the complaint brought before that body bore on the 
face of it such enormous and evident guilt, that a mulct of 500 
drachmas would in no way adequately punish it, the wisest course 
would be to send it instantly to another tribunal: But whence the 
esopia of the ecclesia? Considering bow rarely that body, compara- 
tively speaking, was convened, and that certain prytaneie only were 
allowed to the introduction of eicayyeAiac (Schém. 29. Tittm. 167.), 
the greatest difficulty with the ecclesia must, I think, have been 

the want of time. But in the words of the German poet, 


Mein Freund, die Zeiten der Vergengenheit 
Sind uns ein Buch mit sieben Ziegeln : Goethe. 


and if antiquity in general remains to us a seven-sealed book, we 
must in the nature of things allow an additional seal or two to the 
great comic poet of antiquity. ~ | 

603. rotot Stxacrais mapadotva. Dem. 1152, 9. xai émedy ev ro 
Staxetporovely Hv 1 BovAr wérepa Sixaornpio mapadoin fh (npiacete rais mev- 
taxocias (sc. Spaxpais), doov Fv Kupia Kara roy vopoy x.r.A. Asch. 
15, 40. eav 7 Bovdr... * expuddopopncaca Sixacrnpio mapade. 

604. The name of Evathlus, as a prominent advocate of the day, 
came before us in the Acharnenses. That Cleonymus, here de- 
signated Kodaxovupos, was a person of considerable influence, is eyi- 
dent from the claim here made by him to become the conductor of 
a state-impeachment. See also sup. v. 19. 

Ib. domdaroBvAns=pipaoms, Nub. 353. Pac. 1186. Conz. The 


i Schém. p- 213——-217. 

§ Lysias, 133, 5. 6 3¢ djpos év TH Sinaornply ev dicxiAlois efnpioaro. Reiske 
has totally mistaken the meaning of the passage. 

k In the senate the votes were written on olive-leaves. Hence éxpvAdogpopety 
. (pdadov pépeiv), to eject or condemn by a vote of this kind. 
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GAXa hvdrarre: dua yetpos exwv Kal Tas pias amopvver 

av d€ Tov marép ovd oTiovy ToUTw@Y TOY GavTOU Toor 
edpacas. 610 

GAA O€wpos, kairovariv avnp Eddnpiou ovdev éharrov, 

TOV OTrOyyov éxov eK THS Aekayns TaUBadl Hua Tept- 
KOVEL. 

oxeya © amo tov ayabay oiwy amoxAeles Kal KaTe- 
puets, 

nv Sovrciay oicay épackes yuTrnpeciay amodeiEew. 


votce, 1,e. Cleon. Eq. 137. dpmag, xexpaxrns, KuxdoBdpov dori 
éxov. 

609. duAdrret, observat, studiose curat. Conz. Ib. ras puias da. 
Eq. 58. of the same Cleon. xodx €@ rév 8eomdrny | Ddov Oeparevey, 
GAAG Bupoimny Exar | Seemvoivros eords dmocoBei rovs pyropas. 1037. 
dort yun), réfe Te Aéovd (i.e. Cleon) iepais ev "A@nvas, | 8s epi rod 87- 
pov moddois Kdvwyt paxetrac, For the persevering, blood-seeking 
nature of the Grecian ' fly, see Hom. I]. XVII. 570: how justly 
compared with that of the Greek advocates and orators, it must be 
left fur a future play to shew. | 

Ib. dia xetpds exo, having between the hands, or holding a careful 
hand over him. Thucyd. II. 13. ra rav fuppdxyov da xepds exar. 
Aristot. Polit. 5. 8. poBovpevos yap, dia xetp@v Exovets padXAov rHv oAs- 
reiav. Alciph. I. p. 104. (quoted by Hemst. in Luc. I. 231.). xdpray 
dia xetpds exav. Plut. Pericl. 34. add’ Epewev oixovpay cal dia xeupds 
exav thy woduy, Ews amnd\Adynaay oi Ledorovynoros. 

612. meptxwvety (xavos, pitch, both dry and fluid), The inven- 
tion of a better mode of blackening shoes seems to have been re- 
served for modern days. On the word oxdyyos, consult Blomf. in 
Ag. p. 292. Dindorf refers to Barker, in Class. Journ. 24. p. 401. 

613. xareptxey (épuxw irr.)=Karepuxdvew, Tl. XXIV. 218. py p 
eOdovr’ igvat Karepvxave. 

614. xat tmnpeciavy, Bentley. ximppeciav, Br. service. ‘ All the 
servants of the different authorities received salaries ... Originally 


1 Andit might be added the Egyptian fly. Hence in that prophetic description 
of national distress and desolation, which for graphic power has perhaps never 
been exceeded, from what is the principal instrument of visitation derived ? 


‘¢ And it shall come to pass in that day ; 
Jehovah shall hist the fly, 
That is in the utmost part of the rivers of Egypt ; 
And the bee, that is in the land of Assyria: 
And they shall come, and they shall light all of them, 
On the desolate valleys, and on the ¢raggy rocks ; 
And on the thickets, and on all the caverns.” 
Lowth’s Isaiah, c. vii. 18. 
See also the translator’s masterly notes. 
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een RSI tt oy 616 
O15 8 ¥ Siccieesfanaan COTY TAVTOV, OD. YO TI~ 





AcAjo pny, . : T a aye ow 9) 
ray oixad’ ia Tov pucboyv €xwv, Kar <ionKovd dua 
Tavres 57 ene ivr 


acratwvra Sia Tapyvpwov, kai mpara per H Ovyarnp [eE 

arovitn Kal T@ 708 aAeihy Kai rpookinpaca didnan, 620 

Ka Tanmravove dua Ty yAwTTy TO TpL@Bodov éxxada- 
Marat, 

Kai TO yovanoy ph imoberdcay hvotiy patay mpoc- 
EveyKn, 


there was an important distinction between service (imnpecia) and 
an office of government (dpxy); the former received a salary, the 
second none.” Boeckh, I. 320. 

615. Ordo est : wave: roré rhs dpyis, pro mavae Aeyow epi THs ap- 
xis. Brunck, * You will cease talking about this most distinguished 
authority of yours.’ 

617, See Matthie, §. 478, b. and Dindorf’s Av. p. 61. 

620. drovity, Od. XXIII. 75. rw drovifovra gpacdpyy. I). X. 
572. avroi & idp& woAddv dmevifovro Oakaoan | éaBdvres. 

621. warnda(ove’.. I]. V. 408. obdé ri pu maides wort youvart wammd- 
(ovew, The rest of the verse alludes to a practice usual among the 
lower Athenians, of lodging their money in their mouths. (Cf 
Av. 502, 3. 

Ps .3) (udtoow, to knead), Barley-bread (Herodot. I. 200.), 
variously prepared and of various shapes, according as it was 
kneaded, vpyr), long rubbed in the kneading, tperry, prepared wet 
or dry, brittle or hard. The writings of eee Se supply the 
following illustration of the word. As o 
(dpros), Pac. 853. payeiv | ott’ dprov otre pafav. Ecl. 606. Pl. 44. 
with reference to the kneading operation. Eq. 55. patay pemayxdros, 
(where, as Passow remarks, there is an allusion to paynqv peyayy- 
kéros). 1105. patioxas diapepaypevas, 1167. Pac. 14. To the: “ub 
Pac. 8. dAN ws raytrra rpife woddds kai wuevds. 564. 72 Técesde 
kaddv rd oricbos airaév gaiverat | kai muxvdv Kat -yopyov domep pata Kal 
mavoaeria, It was much used on ship-board. Ran. 1072. kalroe rére 
y's fix’ ey ‘Cav, | od« nrloravr’ GAN’ i) patay kadéoae wal “ pummanal” 
elev. ‘The maza was further prepared with water and oil; and 
if on ship-board it was wished particularly to stimulate the rowers, 
wine also was added. (Thucyd. III. 49. Athen. 3. 114, f.) Ib. 
quer (pip) implies a barley-bread, or cake, of which the dough 
had only been lightly moved, not kneaded hard. 
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wv : Y a Y 

Kamera, KabeCopern map uot mpocavayKakn, “ have 

TOUTI, 
3 499 , > AN 7 9 eo , 
EVTPAYE TOUTi. TOUTOLOLY Ey yavupel, Kei pin pe Senor 
A , 
es oe BAeWar kal TOY Tapiay, OToT apirToy Tapabycet 
a “A 

RATApacapevos Kai TovVOopvaas. AAN Hv py pot Taxv pakn, 
Y A 4, ”~ A 

TQOE KEKTN LAL TPOBAnpaA KaKav, oKeuny Bed€éwov dAewpny’ 
aA 3 +? N ro. A ~~ A ¥ 

KY OiVOY jot [LN 'YXNS TV TLE, TOV OVvoy TOVd ET KEKO- 


eto Lat 
wv ‘\ GS > 9 , , 
OWOU PLETTOV, KAT Eyxeopau KAivas. 


624. eyrpaye, imp. aor. 2. of évrp@yw. Eq. 51. evbov, podnoor, ey- 
tpay. dye, said of a solid meal; évrpaye, of the little delicacies 
which follow. Heliodor. II. p. 9g. évrpaydvres rév xapiwv xal ciKev. 

Ib. ydvupa. I]. XVID. 493. yavuras .. ppéva mousnv. XIV. 504. 
avdpi dew Addvri yaviocera. XX. 405. yavuras b€ re rois EvociyAay, 
Od. XII. 43. od8€ ydvuvras. Eurip. Cycl. 504. ydvupa dé dards 
78s. , 

624. cat pn pe Senoy, and may I never need to. Dobree. The 
reading in the text is that proposed by Elmsley in Cid. Tyr. p. 44. 

625. rauias (rduyw) prop. the person who carves and divides 
each person’s portion of a meal: a house-steward. Il]. XIX. 44. 
cal raziat tapa yyvoly écay, ciroco Sorjnpes. 626. GAANY fy py Taxd pan. 
Dobree. 

627. mpdBrnpa. Herodot. IV. 175. és 8€ roy méd\enov orpovday 
xarayaiwy Sopas popéovas mpoBAnpara. VII. 70. mpoBAnpata 8’ dvr’ dozi- 
Sov eroeivto yepdvwv Sdpas. Ib. rpdBrAnpa xaxdv. To the examples 
given by Matthie, §. 331. add Eurip. Med. 1319. €pupa modepias 
xepds. 

Ib. oxevny Bedéwy drewpyy, munimentum telis arcendis. Conz. Ib. 
GAewpy (ddéa, Gn). Il. XII. 57. XV. 533. dniov dvdpay drewpyy (ad- 
versus hostes munimentum). Herodot. IX. 7. ddewpny etipnoorra. 
For numerous other examples of adewp7) and mpdBAnua, see Kidd’s 
Dawes, p, 83. 

628. réy dvov, a drinking-vessel, which, as far as animal shape is 
concerned, might find kindred acquaintance in Tom Otter’s ‘ Bull, 
Horse, and Dog,” and “ the great Bear of Bradwardine.” 

629. Alittle variety may be here allowed to our notes, by a ver- 
sion of these concluding anapests. 


Phil. But the best of my lot I had nearly forgot— 
the court left and well loaded with honey, 
Scarcely reach J my home, when th’ whole house trooping 
come, 
and embrace me, such coz’nage hath money! 
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was Tis dnow Tav Tapovrar, 
cf ae y 
oiov Bpovra To diKaornpvoy, ; 636 
@ Zed Baorred.” 
x 2 , , 
Kav aoTpayo, tommucovow 
Kal Tavu CEpLvol. 
“ N , v4 , 5) ; 
kai ov dedotkas pe padior avros” 
yn Thy Anpntpa, Sédorxas. éya o 640 
> ld wv 4 
amroAoiuny, €i oe S€dolKa. 
XO. ovrar0? otra xabapas 
ovdevos nkovTapeEY ov- 
de Evveras déyovtos. 
@I. ovK, GAN’ epnuas GeO odTos padiws Tpvynoew’ 645 
KaA@s yap Oew ws eyo TAUTH KpaTLOToOS Eipe. 


634. mas ris, for examples see Elmsley’s Medea, p. 167. 

637. mommufovor, shudder, are terrified. Properly to smack with 
the tongue, as people do when terrified, under the idea of averting 
danger; exclaiming at the same time, God be with us! God pre- 
serve us! “Passow refers to Pliny, H. N. 28, 2. See also Wachsm. 
IV. 280. : 

638. cepvoi, men distinguished for their birth, their rank, and 
dignified manners, See Wachsm. II. Beilage 3. where the learned 
writer has explained all the complimentary epithets in use among 
the Athenians. 642. xaBapas, openly, without disguise. Conz. 

645. The ratiocination of the old dicast appears to be something 
like the following: ‘ No, you never did hear a man speak so openly 
and wisely (the modesty of this declaration we need not trouble 
ourselves about): and yet this fellow, (pointing to his son,) well 
knowing where I am strongest, and that in the courts of law lie my 
harvest and vintage, expected to find my grapes unprotected ; in other 
words, that I should not have a syllable to say in favour of our judicial 

stem. 

w lb. épnpas sc. tpvyas. Ib. otros pgdios. Dawes, Brunck. Bek. 
Dind. Pors. (Advers. 229.) otro padiws. Markland, Dobree, 
Rav. 

646. ravrn 8c. xopu, on this ground, on this side. Cf. sup. v. 175. 
where spopdce may be supplied. Whatever may be thought of 
the explanation im the preceding note, the following quotations 
(and I trust they will not be thought too numerous, considering 
the importance of the fact on which they bear) will sufficiently 
shew the truth of the principal statement. Lycurg. 148, 14. rpia ydp - 
dors ta péeytora, a StadvAdrre: kal dtacwler rv Snpoxpariay, mpwrov pev 7 
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Kay paxapoy ducacew 656 
avTos é0oga vncois, 

nOopevos A€yovrt. 

OI. dof odros dn oKxopdwarat KdoTw ovK év adrod. 
7) py eyo oe THhuEpov oKiTn BrErew Too. 

XO. det d€ we wavroias w€éKew 655 
eis awopvéiw madapuas. 

THY yap éunv opyny Tera- 

you xaNerov .. 1... 


RR Apos euov A€yovrt. 659 
Mpos Tata pvAnv ayabnv wpa Cyrev oot Kai veoKOTTOY, 


sions; they tread the stage, as if wearing the buskin and not the 
sock ; a judicial paradise as it were bursting upon their eyes. 

653- oxopdwacda. Metaph. to be in a state of violent agitation, 
to throw oneself here and there from impatience, anger, &c. Ran. 
Q22. ri cxopdia xai Svogopeis ; 

Ib. €v adrov. Reasoning from a well known Greek idiom, (II. VI. 
47. & adveod marpés. Od. VII. 132. &v’AAxewdoro. X. 282. evi Kipxns.) 
this expression ought to answer to the chez lui of the French lan- 
guage, and the at home of our own. With the negative, it resem- 
bles very closely the idiomatic English expression, he’s all abroad. 

654. oxurn Bhémev, to look in terror for the scourge. 655. Eurip. 
Androm. 66. rotas pnxavas tAéxovew ad ; 

6577 | ex aivew (applied to wounds) to heal. Xen. Cyrop, 4; 5; 
21. tpatpa meravOev. (applied to mental passions, anger, &c.) to 
soften, to soothe. Schneider refers to Jac. Ach. Tat. p. 774. 

658. [veavig.} Pors. 659. mpos euod, in my favour, on my side. To 
examples quoted in Monk’s Alcest. v. 57, add Herodot. VIII. 22. 
mpos hyewy yiverOe. G0.'Td yap ev orew@ vavpaxéey, Tpds Nuewy EaTi’ 
ey evpuxapin Se, mpds éexeivov. Antiph. 121, 22. 7 pev yap 8dga rav 
rpaxbévrav mpos Tav héeyew Suvvapevar éeotiv, 7 dé ddAnOea mpds Tay Sixaa 
kal dova mpacodyroy. 


M7) karadppdve, Birt’, erdv yepovrixay, 

t a 
ols €voyos, e’s TO yypas eav EXONS, Eon. 

a et 
GANG péya Tove’, @ warépes nratrapeba, 
tpets pev avedioar, édy Te py Toty 
~ , 39 

6 marnp mpos tpar ‘* ov yéyovas adres veos ; 
r@ dé marpi mpos Tov vidv, edv ayvapory, 
ovx gore eimetv, ‘* ev yéyovas avros yépav ; 


Apollodorus ap. Stob. Flor. p. 483. 
660. pvAnv, a millstone. Ib. vecxorrov (xémrw), fresh hewn. iris 
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(Hv py Te Aynss) 7 Aris Suvary Tov €uov Ovpov Karepele at. 
BA. yaderov pev Kai Sewns yvouns Kal petCovos 7 "mi 


Tpuy@dois, 

iaoarOe voorov apyaiay ev TH ToAEL EvTEeTOKVION. 

arap, ® Tarep nuerepe Kpovidn PI. raicar Kat py 
Tare pice. 664 


ci mn yap Oras SovAevw ‘yw, TouTi Taxews pe OdaEes, 
ovk €oTW Orws ody! TeOVNEES, KaY Xp OTAaYXVOV je 
amexer Oa. 

BA. axpoacai vuv, & wamzidior, xakaoas bdiyov TO 
eT wTrov* 7 
kal mparov pev Aoyirau havdws, un Wyo, GAN aso 

XEtpos, 


dwvary tr. €, Oup. xarep. which is in a state to bruise or crush my 
anger. 

661, rt Aeyew, to say something worth hearing, or of con 
opposed to ovdey Aéyer. Dem. 879, pen. gg8, 11. To2r, ue 
repeixw., See Blomf. Gloss, in Pers, p. 161. 

663. evreroxviay, innate, Intr. part. perf. of évrixra, 664. Kpo- 
vidn, my dear old-fashioned father. Cf. Nub. 929. 1070, &c. 

666. xiv xpi) omkayyver p améyerOat. Implying, even 
death should come from these hands, and myself in conquer Be 
terdicted from partaking of sacrificial rites. ‘The word « 
self signifies the intestines, particularly their nobler parts, the he 
the liver, the lungs. These portions of the victim (the tae 
ing first received their due) were roasted on the “fire, and 
then eaten by the persons assembled, as the commencement of the 
sacrificial banquet. Persons guilty of murder were excluded fiom 
any participation in this sacred rite. 


667. yahav, to let sink, or fall. Pind. Pyth. I. 10. snciaw ripe’ 
apcporépabev xadgacs. 

668. davAws, in a rough off-hand way, without entering into strict 
calculations. Thueyd. VI. 18. époo be rd re havddv cal Td pécow ral 
ro mavu axpiBées Gy Evyxpabev padwor’ Gy loyvew : where, as Passow ob- 
serves, rd avhdv seems to be put in opposition to rd dxpiBes. At 
the word Aoyioa, the dicast appears to haye produced his” 

Wijpor, which were as much in use for casting up accounts, as in 
the giving of votes. Herodot. II. 36. ypaupara ypdpover ai doyl- 
{ovrat wpa, "EAAgves pev xt. A. Hence the admonition in the 
text, pry Wipows, ad’ ao xerpds. Cf. also Dem. 303, 22. 304, 4. 
Ib. dd (by means of, with the hand as the instrument) yeupés. Il. 








Z®HKEX. 141 


Tov hopov nuiv caro TaY TOAEwY TVAANBOnY Tov mpoc- 
LovTa’ 669 


XXIV. 605. rovs pév ’ArdAd\ov meyer an’ apyuvpéoto Bwio. Thucyd. 
VII. 10. dca dxd yAdrrns etpyro adrois, elrov. Literally, off hand. 
669. ddpov (pépw). This word, so important in Athenian his- 
tory, occurs first in the pages of Herodotus, I. 6. otros 6 Kpoigos, 
BapBdpwy mparos, ray nyueis Byer, ros pév xaterrpéeWaro ‘EdAnvey és 
@édpouv draywyiv, rots 8é, x. r.A. Also, I. 27. ILI. 13. wai pépov re 
erd£avro, xat Sépa éreprrov. The tribute here alluded to is that well 
known one, which each Grecian state was bound to make towards 
the equipment of a naval and military force against the power of 
Persia. The charge of assessing it was left to Aristides, and the 
temple of Delos was the treasury for its reception; certain assem- 
blies being held here, to which all the contributing allies had ad- 
mission. ‘‘ The contributions were «at their first institution in 
Qlymp. 77. 3. known by the name of tributes (¢épo.), and, accord- 
ing to the rate appointed by Aristides, amounted to 460 talents 
@ year, and so early even as at that period it had been determined 
which states were to supply money, and which ships. Notwith- 
standing the payment of a tribute, the allies were independent 
(abrdvopuor), as their share in the regulation of the joint proceedings 
manifestly shews. Gradually however they fell into entire sub- 
jection.to the Athenians; a mischance which was in truth fre- 
quently owing.to their own conduct: for these states, in order to 
avoid serving in war, having agreed to supply money and vessels 
without the crews, their contributions frequently remained unpaid ; 
from this reason they were ready to seize the first opportunity for 
revolt; although their resistance would of necessity be unavailing, 
as:they had previously yielded up their power. On the other 
hand, the Athemians, although at first they were strict in their 
demands for crews and vessels, favoured the inclination of the 
alhes after the time of Cimon, who willingly took empty ships and 
money from those who were unable to serve in person. He al- 
lewed: the alhes to carry on trade and agriculture without any dis- 
turbance, by which means they became unfitted for war; and, on 
the other hand, practised the Athenians, who were maintained out of 
the.contributions.of the allies, in naval exercises. Thus in the same 
degree that the military strength of the allies declined, the Athe- 
nial-‘power increased, and with it a spirit of arrogance and seve- 
rity towards the confederates. The payment of the tribute was 
now considered as a duty of the allies, while they were at the same 
time deprived of a vote in the assembly. The transfer of the trea- 
sury from Delos to Athens placed the Athenian state in the unli+ 
mited possession of these funds, and shewed that the true relation. 
between the allies and Athens was that of tributary subjects to 
their sovereign and protector. From this period Athens made use 
of the resources and property of these allies for her own private 
interests, .and agaist their prosperity and freedom.: Pericles’ is 












‘abaalt to beeien He tonal gbeanindeiie rs people 
were not accountable to the allies for these — contributi as 


would both promote their interests and. “celebrit 
and that by devoting their resources to the ereation of works. 
art, they would maintain every hand in employment, and at 
same time most splendidly adorn their city. After t 
of the treasure, which (as near as can be ascert 
about Olymp. 79. 4. the subjection of ceeteleeas 
completely established.” Abridged from Boeckh, 
136, That the Athenians were not paanigeiainge ns 
as to this proceeding, seems evident from their g 
the word ¢épos down into otvragis, a mode of re 
which it seems was first begun by Solon giving : 
jusiment the name of cetdyfea (veiw, dydos). ) 
oby of vedirepor Tovs Ady None nis rr mpeg 2 
évépnact ypnorois Kai dudavOpa@ros emuxadvrrovras do TO 
Tas per mépvas, éraipas, rois b€ ¢dpovs, ouvrages, .. 
Zédwvos Fv, Os Core, cdpurpa, Ti Taw xXpeay fico 0 
pagavros. On the dp see further Wachsm. 


script. Grec. p. 259. | 
670. The poet having mentioned the ee 


Athens, now proceeds to her internal resources. 

Ib, rehns (rhein, fo pay, @.c. TO immmor, Td € toler, 'y T 
Topukov, To dm’ €umopiov Kat dyopas, To Onin, 
any kind. ‘ The custom-duties were partly r the, har- 
bours, partly from the markets (am ¢umaplov xai ¢ 1e forme 
word signified the places for wholesale trade in eon nm dities | 
ried by sea, and the taxes there raised were custom-duti 
export and import, together with certain feen paicti 
lying in the harbour, The markets were attended by 
men and retail dealers (dyopaior, ola 
from these are the taxes upon the sale of soot 
country, and the fees paid for the right o sling in oma rke te 
The latter were probably paid by aliens only, the c 18 pen ng 
liberty to sell their goods there without being subject 3 
Boeckh, II, 23, “Of the different revenues of the. 
tom-duties were the least oppressive, as having been ix 
suitableness and moderation.” Id. Il. AIG e rod) any 

Ib. yopis. Dem. 824, 10. ra tr dvadmpera 4 
rideis, iv 

Ib. éxaroords, All imports and exports from. 
eording to Boeckh (II. 24.), subject to a small 
or the fiftieth (wevryxoorn). The éxarowri) is 
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MPUTAVELA, HETAAN , ayopas, Aipevas, wTOovs Kat Ste 
ompara. 


learned writer (II. 36.) as an harbour-duty, amounting to one per 
cent on the cargo. 

671. mpuraveia. ‘‘ The second head of the public revenue com- 
prehended the justice-fees and fines. .. The productiveness of these 
imposts was increased by the obligation of the allies to try their causes 
in Athens, (2, 141.) and this source of revenue, as it increased the 
amount of the dicast’s wages, and consequently contributed largely 
to the support of the citizens, was of the highest importance.” Of 
justice-fees, there were four species, known by the names Parasta- 
sis, Epobelia, Prytaneia, Paracababole; our present text obliges 
us to explain only the third. ‘‘ Both parties (plaintiff and defend- 
ant) were obliged to deposit the prytaneia in court before the be- 
gimning of a suit: if the plaintiff omitted this payment, the officers 
who introduced the cause (oi cicaywyeis) ™ quashed the suit; the 
party which lost the cause paid both prytaneia, that is to say, his 
own were forfeited, and he replaced the sum which had been paid 
by the successful party. The amount was accurately fixed accord- 
ing to the standard of the cause, in the pecuniary assessment; in 
a suit for sums of from 100 to 1000 drachmas, three drachmas was 
the amount to be paid by each party; for sums of from 1000 to 
10,000 drachmas, thirty drachmas; for larger sums probably in 
the same proportion.” Boeckh, II. 63—65. In what manner the 
dicasts were paid out of this source of revenue, see the same writer, 
82—4. See also Platner, I. 131. 2. 

Ib. péradd’. ‘* The principal productions of Attica,”’ says Auger, 
“ were silver, figs and olives.” ‘The first is one of the most impor- 
tant of all items in Athenian income. For the revenue derived to 
Athens from her silver-mines, the mode in which they were farmed 
out, the manner in which they were worked, &c. &c. see Boeckh’s 
most learned and valuable Treatise on the subject. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that these mines were situated at Laurion. 
(Arist. Av. 1105—8.) 

Tb. pucOovs. ‘‘ MioOods autem esse puto, que alias piocOapara 
aut pucGooces dicuntur, pensiones edium, agrorum, pascuorum, 
aliaramque rerum publicarum, que privatis elocari solebant.” 
Schémann. 

“Ib. Snyiéwpara. ‘‘ Aristophanes mentions the property confis- 
cated and publicly sold (Sncdmpara) as a separate branch of the 
public revenue; concerning which an account was presented to 
the people in the first assembly of every prytaneia. The lists of 
such escheats were posted upon tablets in different places, as was 
the case at Eleusis, with the catalogues of the articles which ac- 
crued to the temple of Ceres and Proserpine, from such persons 


m The technical term was d:aypdpew: Anglice, to draw a pen through the 
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TOUT@Y TANpwpa TaAawT eyyvs SuryiAue yiyverae Hiv. 
amo ToUT@Y vuy KaTabes puocOov Toiot OuKaoTais eviavTod, 
e& yiAacw, Kove TAeious év TH xOpa KarevarOer, 674 
ylyveran npiv exarov Syrov Kat POTION: TaNavra. 
PI. oid 7 Sexarn TY mpocwrTrer npiv ap ” eyiyved 0 
pur dos 
BA. pia Ai’ ob pévrot’ Kat roi rpéreren On "mrewra. Ta 
Xpnypara TaAAa ; a 
1. és rovrovs rovs, “ ovyt mpodacw Tov ‘Anan 
KoAocupror, 


as had committed any offence against these deities. The penalty of 
confiscation of property, however unjust towards the heirs, who 
are innocent of the offence; however melancholy its consequence 
to families; and however evident its tendency to produce unjus 
accusations and decisions among the persons who would gain by 
the condemnation of the accused; was yet one of the ¢ Cor nmor esi 
sources of revenue in ancient days, and all writers, in PayEcun 
Lysias, afford examples of it. Besides the proceedings against th 
public debtors and their sureties, which have been « already me 
tioned, the law enacted in very many instances the confiscatior at 
property, with infamy, banishment, slavery, or death; the thre 
latter punishments always brought the loss of property with 
. Notwithstanding the frequency of confiscation of pre 
the state appears to have derived little essential benefit from it; 
as we see that the plunder of the church property has for the mos! 
part been of little advantage to modern states.” Boeckh, IL. 127— 
130. 
674. xarévarbev pro karevacOnoav. Bek. Dind. xarévar be, Br. Hes 
Op. 167. rois de Six’ avépéorrow Biorov cai #@e émac cas | Zeis < powidns 
KaTévagge Tarnp es weipara yains. ‘Theog. 329. rév _ “Hpn . “+ yourd 
gw xarevaoce Nepeins. See also Elmsley's Medea, p. 110. 3a 
675. In making this estimate, we must reckon the year at 
months only, two being assigned to holidays, &c. when the cow 
did not sit. Then allowing each of the 6coo dicasts 3 obols p 
day, we have 6000 x3 X 30 = 540,000 obols per mon J0,00€ 
drachme = g00 min. = 15 talents: and 15 x 10 = Iso talents 
yearly. 
676. mpoowsyra, income. Lysias, 162, 38. dpare yap... . vi fae: 
uvra Ty TOAEL ws odiya €oTi. 185, 3. & 6 Srpos Aebieors ade 
ex Tey Mpocuivrey Xpnparaw. 
677. moi Tpémerat. Nub. 857. ras 8 euBadas moi viepagalen 
682. ra d€ kAnpwrnpia moi rpeyrecs ; 


678-9. (Cf. sup. v. 605.) And who but the tones 
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KO obror pev Swpodoxotow Kara wevTnKovTa Tadavra 

ard THY TOAEwY, erameAovYTES ToLaUT KavapoBouvTeEs,' 

“ Scborere rov popov, 7) Bpovrncas Thy TOAW Upav ava- 
7‘ 

ov oe Tis py dyamin ris os rods épyedéspous mepe 
TpOyov. 684 


ceal, Pl. 159. dvépare mepurérrovct THY poxénpiar. Lucian VII. 174. 
mepimérrew TO mpaypa ev Trois Aéyos. Here, baited, allured. 

681. Swpo8oxeiv, to receive a bribe, Dem. pabcaiteed otras exppo- 
vas ..kal mapamAnyas Td Sapod8oxeiv motel, With acc. Herodot. VI. 
72. Ib. xara, to the amount of. Infr. 727. aiglape pec 
vous. 729. xara yoimka, Thes. 811, wAcyaoa... Kara 
rdkavra, Av. 1079. wodei caf érra TovBohov. Iéoc. 176, c ras 88 
(wédeus) kara dexa Kal wévre Kai helovs To’Twy arohhupEevas Kal Tos KaTa 
xiAious kai BeoxiAlous dmobviarKovras ris dv eLapiOunoeser 5 

683. That this is no piece of comic extravagance, will appear 
from the following extract from a writer, by no means 
exaggerate the vices of the Athenian government. ‘* The contri- 
butions which were imposed upon conquered states were by no 
means of small amount; Pericles raised 80 and at another time 
200 talents from the island of Samos, as a fine and compensation 
for the expenses of the war, for which however they were not suf- 
ficient; at times they were not taken from the whole state, but 
from individuals whose principles were not agreeable to the r 
power. In general however these contributions had the character 
of mere arbitrary extortions alike from friends and foes; vessels 
were dispatched in order to collect money (dpyvpodoyeiv, Sacpodo- 
yev,) and not legal tributes alone but additional ae eee 
which impoverished the ill-fated inhabitants of the islands. — 
biades, who had a particular ° dexterity in business of chi dedaties 
tion, and to whom they were most willing to give Con LISUsIE 
raised 111 talents in Candia alone. The Athenians went 
pirates, in order to defray the expenses of war; and this even in 
the earlier and better times of Athens, for we find that Miltiades 
undertook an expedition for plunder against Paros, in order to 
raise 100 talents. ‘They also imposed fines upon different states 
for particular offences; thus for example the Melians, or accord. 
ing to another reading, the Tenians, were required to pay a fine 
of ten talents, for having harboured pirates in their island, which 
sum was collected by violence.” Boeckh, I. 375. 

684. dyamas . . Tepirpioyov, are contented to gnaw round, to nibble. 
Dem. 739; 20. otrw 8: cal obro: of pyropes ode dyamaow ex mevirav 
mhovowot ard Ths médews yryvdpevor GANG Kal k.T.A. 175, 16. tal 


© Themistocles was at least his equal: see the accounts in Herodotus. (VILL 
111.) of his visit to Andros and other islands. ve 
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of 6¢ EYupayot ds HoOnvrat rov wev ovppaxa Tov ZAAov 
€x knOapiov AayapuCopevov Kal rpayadiCovra ro under, 
oé pev ryovvras Kovvov—yyndov, rovrow dé Swpodpo- 


povow 


6 3npos ev Uanperou Kai mpooOnkns pépet, Kal Upeis dyamare & Gy obrot jsera- 
8cdaox AapBavovres. (In what school this language was learnt, it is 
unnecessary to apprise the reader.) Iseus 73, 43. Isoc. 380, d. 

Ib. apyeddqous, prop. the tips or extremities of a skin which has 
been drawn from an animal, Peer a sheep. Metaph. the 
refuse... 

685. otpbat (cvpw, to draw, to drag, to trail) = ovpderos, all that 
is dragged or swept together, sweepings; here, of the Athenian 
peop: 

Ib. rév GAXov. This seems to be either a redundancy, (not unlike 
one in the French and Spanish languages, “‘ vous autres messieurs,”” 
i..e. your worships, “ nos otros Espagnoles,” i. e. we Spaniards ;) 
or it may be rendered generally, altogether, besides. Od. II. 412. 
pap 8 un (i. e. Penelope) ovre mémvora, | odd’ dddat Spoui. VIII. 
40. Kovpoow pév radr’ émiréhdopat’ avrap of dAdo | oxnrrovxoe Baoidijes 
€ua mpos Samara xara | épxno6’. Plato, Gorg. 473, d. evdapon(dpevos 
bd Tey Tora Kal rdv Grav Evov. 480, d. abrov mp@rov Gvra Katn- 
yopoy xal atrov Kal trav dddov oixeiwv. Soph. Cid. Tyr. 6. aya &- 
Kady pt) wap’ dyyéhwv, réxva, | GAAwv dkovew adros @8 éAndvda. Phil. 
38. xai ratrd y' Gra (besides my cup and fire-instruments) Odderat 
paxn. So also the adverb, dAAws. Alcest. 343. od’ eldos GhAws ép- 
mperearatn yuvn. (GAdos, pleon. Monk.) Thucyd. III. 39. réepuxe yap 
rai Gros (generally, Arnold) avOpwmos 76 pév Oeparevov vrepppovetv. 

686. xnOdpioy = xnfis (xdw, xadew, yavdavw, to cask, to put in a 
vessel). A vessel in which the lots were thrown, when the dicasts 
were. to be chosen: ballot-box. 

Ib. Aayapufcpevoy, al. Aayapif{dpevov. The Scholiast reads also Aa- 
yavespevov, (Adyavoy, a cake,) and tpwyadiforra, (rpayadov, & dainty,) 
which Schneider imagines to be the correct reading. These read- 
ings would certainly add to the irony of the passage; but oe 
would the metre bear the last ? 

. 687. pipov. Schol. oloy rd pndev, consider you a mere satkiiy, 
The. word expected. was Opiov, the empty sound which a fig-leaf 
makes, And the strains of this Connus, as a citharcedist, seem to 
have been held in no better estimation. The substitution of Widos 
accommodates the proverb to the dicast. Any attempt to natu- 
ralize these exotic witticisms can only lead to absurdity. The best 
course will be to translate generally— consider you of as little mark 
and consequence as Connus and his strains.” 

Ib. Sapopopoiow, Bek. Dind. Swpodoxodow, Br. Plato Euthyp. 
14, €. ov yap mov Texvexdy ¥ av ein Swpodopeiv di8dvra re Taira op 
obdéy Beira. Pheedr. 266, c. of av Swpodopeiy abrois as paguleunenet €0é- 
Aoow. 
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Upxas, olor, danas, TUpoOY, peAL, onvape, mpooKepa ee 
\ 
pidras, xAavidas, orepavous, Opj.ous, EKTOPLATO, qrAov- 
Ovyieay. 


688. vpyas, earthen vessels for the reception of salt fish: wrceus 
Bentl. Hor. Sat. 2, 4, 66. Ib. Sms = rans, carpet. Fock. 840 B40, 
KAival re curvpdy kal dami8ev vevarpéva, Ib, opeapov, the fruit of 
the onedpy, a pod-bearing vegetable. An oil (sesamum 
Linn.) is still pressed out of the fruit in eastern countries: sesame- 

u. 
ae" mporkepdkaa, cushions. Aristoph. Fragm, 84. (Dind.) kai vy) 
Ai’ é« rot dwpariou ye vqy pépe | xvetbahdov apa «al fen 
Away, Adsch. 42, 33. mpooxedadraiay Oéars, Lysias, 121, 36. Kat 
ro\A@y évrav iparioy alrovow ovdey Zdocay eis thy ratbiy, Davee i- 
Awy 6 pew iudriov, 6 be _mporxedahauop x. t. A. ‘Theophrast. epi pnd 
keias, kai Tov maidds €v t@ Oearpm abeAopevos Ta mpooxepaAam, avris 
vroorpacra, 

689. pudhas, Dem. 565, ult. xupBia kal puTd Kal 
olTws wore Tovs Tapidyras axovev, See also Xen. Cyrop. v. p- 255. 
267. 

Ib. éppovs, collars, necklaces. Il. XVIII. 401. xddXueds re ai dp- 
povs. Od. XV. 459. ypvceov ppoy eyay. XVIIT. 294. éppow modv- 
8aisahov. Aristen. I. Epist. 25. éppovs wodvredeis. 

Ib. éxropara. The value of this kiod of iaahe will be best un- 
derstood by a few quotations. And first in the advice given to 
Mardonius by Artabazus, as to the easiest mode of subduing 
Greece: Herodot. IX. 41. yew ypucdy mohhoy pev ....modAdw Be 
Kal dpyupsy Te kai exm@para’ (Cf. c. 80.) rovrey peiBopévous sestente 
diarewre és robs "EAAqvas, ae dé pakiora és TOUS mpoecrea@ras ev 
Tijot wédeot’ Kal rayéws otbeas mapadiorew Thy edevbepinv, pndé dvanv- 
Suveveww ovpBaddovras. The word is naturally of frequent occurrence 
in the eastern romance of Xenophon, but no where is it found in 
so important a place, as in that bitter review which he takes of 
the degeneracy of Persian manners in his concluding chapter; 
chapter which not unfrequently calls to a reader’s mind the same 
writer's attack on the republic of Athens. Cyrop. VIII. 516. ral 
pi éxtépata qv pev as weiora EXO, Trour@ ka\\wriforrat’ iv 8 & 
ddixou havepirs i peunxavnpéva, ovdev rovro ais yvvovrat* Tov yap nbéy- 
Tat €v airois 7 ddikia re kai aloxpoxépdea, See also in the same au- 
thor V. 260, VIII. 467. in Dem. 816, 23. 817, 22. Din. 99, 4. 

Ib. mdovdvyieva (mottos, tylea), Av. 731. Eq. 1ogt. Riches 
and health are compounded into one word, implying, what is there 
rich and valuable which they have not received? But is our author 
going beyond the truth in these cha ? Let the reader, who 
suspects it, turn to the great orator, (Den - 425, 27.) and he will 
find him using precisely the same cr as the comic writer, 
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aol O ay apxets ToAda. pev ev yy, ToAAa © éd’ wypa 
miTvAEVT'US, 690 
ovdels ovdé oxopodou Kehadny Tois eryroior Sidwow. 
OI. pa AC adda wap Evyapidov xavros rpeis y’ &yAc- 
das perérepurpa. 
GAN avrny pot Thy SovAciay ovK arrodaivey amoKvaies. 
BA. ov yap peyaAn SovAcia ’oriv rovtous pev Sravras 
Ev apxais 
3 , > s Q \ 4 A , 
aurous T’ eivat Kal Tous KOAaKkas Tous TovTwY pc Oopo- 


pouvras ; 
aot & nv ris dp rovs rpeis OBoAous, ayamas. ovs avTos 
éAavvov 695 


N “ N a” > , \ 4 
Kal TreCouayev Kai ToALopKav exTnOw, TOAAG Tovnaas. 


690. ov 8¢ y dv dpxes. Br. Ib. mirvAevew (rirvdos), to move the 
hands quickly in rowing: hence, to be active and quick in move- 
ments of any kind. Ib. typ@. Cf. Il. XIV. 308. Od. XX. 98. 

691. éynroi, small fish, calculated for frying. 692. Eucharides, a 
seller of garlic. ; 

693. avrnv. Conz observes that this word is to be pronounced 
emphatically—*‘ but that slavery on which you laid so much stress, 
you wear me to. death by not manifesting that.” The Chorus 
here erect their stings to the highest point of defiance; they wave 
their staves over Bdelycleon’s head, while Philocleon’s sword is 
pointed at his heart. In this situation, more picturesque than plea- 
sant, Bdelycleon is to be considered as delivering much of the en- 
suing dialogue. - 

Ib. droxvaiw (xvaiw = xvdw), to rub, to scrape. Ruhnk. in Tim. 
Lexic. amogdaivwy droxvuies. Dem. 564, 12. amwoxvaie .. . radra éyov. 
Menander. ov p’ droxvaiets meperarav. Lucian, I. 34. 

694. prrbodopoivres (ptoOdv pépev), so infr. 702. péper rd Tvvyyo- 
pixdv, 712. & hépes. v. 1136. hepew tpi@Bodov. 

695. tpeis 6Bodrotvs. But the great orator does not allow the 
gulled populace even this small boon. Dem. 690, 6. viv 3 of pev 
ra xowd Storxovvres éx Wroxay evrropor Kai ToAAOU xpdvov tpodny apbordy 
eiow jrotpacpevor, piv é ovdé puas nuépas épddia cori ev TO cows, 
..+. GANG padprupés core trav Gov dyabay, ovdevds GAdov peréxovres 7} 
rov e€ararauv 6a. 

Ib. €Aatvoy. Od. XII. 276. édXavvere vna pedawav. 109. vna mape€é 
€Aday. vna omitted. Il. XIII. 27. By & eAday émi xvpar. Od. XIII. 
21. py Tw’ éraipwv | Brdrro éAavvdvrev. Translate, by naval service. 

696. me{opaxav. Herodot. III. 45. melopaxnoavres ev rij vnow, éo- 
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Kai mpos Touros éemirartouevos thorras, 0 paduoTa pL 
amayyel, 

Orav eioeAOoy juetpaKiov To. . « « Neupéoa lute, 

adi Saas, Suaxunbels TH Tpare kai rpvpepavOeis, 699 

nKew €lry TPO Kav wpa Sixacovd’, ws “ doris av dav 


phonies Ib. wodtopxar, (wedus, elpyw, épxos.) Herodot. V. 34- VIL. 


bis anéyxe. ‘The compound word is here evidently to be taken 
in a metaphorical sense, as I believe the simple verb also is ina 
subsequent verse (1051). 

695. pepaxidy co. Bek. Dind. An article in a periodical Jour- 
nal, (and an article, which for compass and extent of learning, 
appropriate diction, and fulness of matter, has perhaps never been 
exceeded but by the inimitable Preface on which it was founded;) 
proposes to read cou petpdxwrv. Ed. Rev. No. 37. vo 

1b. Xatpéou vids, Who the person was, so graphically 
in the following verse, it is now useless to conjecture, Did he 
author, by merely mentioning his patronymic, mean to impress the 
lesson on parental ears, that the vices of manhood are genera 
the consequences of ill-regulated youth; and that the 
consequently less with the nursling than the nurse? 

699. &8i (mimics the gesture spoken of) diaBas, having planted his legs 
wide, properly the position of a warrior determined to maintain his 
ground, (Il. XID 458. Apoll. Rhod. III. 1294. Tyrtenus II. 21. 
HI. 16.) As our politics are not here of the pleasantest descrip- 
tion, let the expression in the text gain us a moment’s relief from 
them, 





Gcois Aro\Awy €Xeye paxpa Togevwr, 
‘** ov Gy Badou tis mAciov ovde ToSevora.” 

‘O Zebs b€ ralfwv npidawe ro BoiSea, 

‘Eppijs 8 torevev "Apeos ev Kuvi kAnpovs. 

Aayaw d€ boiBos nai ta rofa KukAdoas 

Th Bedos émngéev evros ‘Eomépou xprov, 

'O Zevs be diaBas ravrd perpov, elt’ Errn. 

** kai mov Baro, val, dyow, otk Exo yepay ;” 

rogov de vikny €dae pndé rofevoas. 

Fables of Babrius, Phil. Mus. I. 293. 

Tb, b:axwnbeis rG capare, with an effeminate vibration of the body, 
Bergler compares Thes. 163. dcexivovy “Iwmxas. (But that 
is now justly exploded.) Add in a secondary sense Nub. 477- . bia 
kives TOY vou avrou, 

Ib. Tpupepdvvowat (rpupepds, Tpupi). A contemptuous word, used 
to stigmatize the effeminate mien, as the former was to satirize the 
effeminate movements of a young fop. Translate, with a voluptuous 
gloss upon his skin, 

700. &v apg, at the right time. Od. XVII. 176. Ib. The é- 
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Ocvat Sixas were on matters of comparatively small importance, as 
Wachsmuth observes, III. 342. d:xdacov6’. On Attic futures see 
Kidd’s Dawes, p. 117. 

701. onpeiov. Schémann (de Com. 149—154.) supposes the 
signal to have been a flag of some kind, the hoisting of which in 
any place of public assembly, as the senate, the ecclesia, or the 
courts of law, indicated that the time of meeting was at hand; 
the flag was taken down as soon as the assembly was collected. 
Thes. 277. ékamevde raxéws’ ds rd THs exkdyoias | onpeiov ev TH Ocopo- 
opie daivera. That flags or signals of some description were in 
early use, see Herodot. VIT. 128. VIII. 92. as 8€ eveide ray via rip 
"Arruny 6 IoAvxpiros, éyva, rd onpnioy idov ras otparnyidos. 

Ib. xopecizar, fut. med. from xopifw, receive. Eccl. 671. érepov 
(iparcov) yap idy éx Tov Kowov Kpeirroy exeivou Kopueirat. 

702. 7d ovrymyopixdy. ‘* The wages of the public advocates or 
orators (pices cuvyyopixés) occasioned a small expense, which 
amounted every day, i. e. for the 300 days of business, to a drachma, 
and not for each speech, as the Scholiast of Aristophanes erro- 
neously asserts. As these advocates were ten in number, the whole 
- expense amounted to half a talent a year.” Boeckh, I. 317. 

Ib. 8payunv. Elmsley (Medea, p. 105.) points to four other 
places in the comic writings, where the word dpaxpn thus occurs, 
Pac. 1200. Pl. 1020. Philippides, ap. Athen. 230, b. Antiphanes, 
290, e. 

Ib. darepos On, come too late. The Greek writers used indif- 
ferently the adjective or adverb. Thucyd. II. 80. of dorepov 7AGov. 
VII. 27. of vorepov jxov. 

703. kowwvav. Iseus, 77, 19. as S€ émnyyéAdero mepudy dcabqxas 
dnodaivesy, ef tis abt@ Kowaouro, x.t.A. Dem. 890, 14. viv dé xowe- - 
gdpevor Td Tpaypa, 6 pev Sid Gov ry yeyovviay exdeav ovK admodacey nu 
olerat, ov 8 exeivou xaTyyopay T&v nuerépwv Kuptos yevnoe Gat. 

705. mpiov, a saw. Dind. mpiov, Br. éoravddxarov, xdonep mpiovl’, 
é perv, e. Reisig. ‘ Festiva autem utitur similitudine ducta a fabris, 
qui serram grandiorem ducunt et reducunt infra supraque, ut robur 
aliquod secent.” Fl. Chr. dvravaé:ddvai (avri, ava, didepe). 
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726 kadaypérns (kwAn, the ee, with the flesh singin it, the 
hindquarter, dyeipa, to collect). Great attention has been bestowed 
upon this word by the learned Boeckh, whose account is here 
abridged: (see also Wachsm. I. 244.) ‘ Respecting the cola- 
crete, the singular name by which they are designated, is of itself 
sufficient to prove that they had their origin in eee REET 
they were called xwAaxpéra, from collecting certain parts of the 

victims, (properly xahaypéra:), an expression which shews that they 
must have been the superintendants of the provisions at sete 
public feasts; and this supposition agrees with the well-est she 
facts, that they also took charge of the gifts, which the kings 

most ancient times, and afterwards the archons and vertanie tack 
capacity of judges, received for the administration of justice, and 
that they had the management of every thing connected 

cial matters, such at least as at that time could have been in ex- 
istence.” Solon left the colacretz untouched, but Cleisthenes, 
always fond of innovation, established the pS their stead ; 
and the next office in which we find them engaged is that of ay 
ing the dicasts their wages. These stipends, ok sonjecture 
they distributed in person, as subordinate officers to the treasurer 
of the administration. As the wages of dicasts, however, were fir: 
introduced by Pericles, the colacretee may between these two periods 
have performed some other duty; and this, according to ge 
was the management of the entertainments in the 

relic of their more ancient office. Boeckh, I. 232—235. See fr 
ther at v. 735. 

Ib. xarxdgew. That the dicasts *‘ gaped with open mouths’ ae 
officer of this description, follows of course ; he brought the * bird's 
milk” (infr. 735.), for which their mouths had long been waiting. 

Ib. ce AeAnbev. The great orator allows his dicasts more discern- 
ment in seeing through the tricks practised upon them. Dem. 
1334, 27- eyw O€ Tas pév rolreay mpodres, o avbpes Sucacral ... ob have 
Bdverw ipas voulgo, ob yap OAvydxts éwpdxar’ adrods emi per Trav Buxaory- 
piov Kal Tov Biyaros exOpous eivat paccovras adAirors, dia de rabra 
rovras kal peréxovras Tov Anpparer, kal ToTe pev Aowopouperous ‘a wie 
vovtas avtods ramdéppnra, puxpov Oe deadeirovras rots avrois TovTos 
évbexaovras ( festos dies, letos agitare. vel atin tid 

oo 













KT. AY 

707. Tov Giva raparrets. Schol. ée Budod pe xiveis, Gis, 
observes, implies not only the sea-shore, but the depths a 
‘* Comparatur autem 6 gis maris, heparis @upir@,.” | 
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710. onp(évrwv, professing themselves to be the people’s friends. 
It is of the same class of verbs as pdifew, hrrimrmifev, &c. 

Ib. eyxexvxAnoa. The metaphor, says Conz, seems drawn from 
field sports. The observation appears correct; an opposite term | 
occurring in Xenophon’s interesting treatise on hunting. C. 8. 8. 
day S€ éxxvdstoOn ex trav Survey, perabeiy xara ta tyvn. Translate: 
driven into the nets. 711. Cf. Xenophon’s Anab. VII. c. 1. 

712. rou? & hépes, viz. the rpr@Borov. dépew is also said of the 
payment as well as the receipt of money. Dem. 574, I1. epd- 
vous depev. 111, 6. picbwow depew. Iseus, 72, 41. avdpdrodsa 
puoBodopovvra. Ib. dxapy, Bek. Dind. dxapés, Br. Conz. 

713. eordfev. Od. IT. 271. ef 89 rot cod marpds evéoraxrat pevos 
mv. Herodot. IX. 3. of 8evds ris evéoraxro inepos. Ib. ddevpuy, fine 
meal. €daov, Bek. But this reading, though apparently approved 
by Bentley and Porson, involves us in a metaphor, which does 
not well apply. The text appears to refer to some mode of feeding 
sickly and delicate people among the ancients, by which life was 
barely kept in them. The following passage in Demosthenes seems 
derived from this practice. After a satirical view of his brother 
statesmen, the orator observes, (1459, 21.) pact perv, w avdpes *AGn- 
vaior, pireiy ipas, dirovor 8 ody bpas GAN’ abrovs. kal yeAdoat Kal Gopv- 
Bijoat Kai mor’ éArioa peredoxay ipiv, AaBety Sé } xrncacOa rH moAE 
xupias ayabdy ovdev ay Bovdowro. 4 yap av nuépa tis Aiav dppworias 
dradhayire, rary tovTous ov8 dpavres’dvekecOe. viv 8 Spaypy Kal yot 
kal rérrapow oBodrois aomep dabevovvta Tov Sypov Sidyovow, dpoidrara, @ 
dydpes “AOnvaios, rois mapa tay larpay curios Siddvres bi. Kal yap éxeiva 
obr’ loxdy évridnow obre droOynoxew éG x. T,X. . 

714. Cf. Isoc. 184, e. to 185, d. My limits will only allow me 


to quote the conclusion. év ody rais dmupias, év als abrol dvvacrevov- 
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n n Ly , / 
vuy Kal otrov vdiorayra: kata TevTnkovTa pedip.vous 


the discrepancy between the two statements in Aristophanes, as I 
think may be done, by shewing that in the present instance the 
poorer classes only of Athens are intended, (and much the same 
reasoning might apply to the case in Demosthenes,) while in the 
Eccl. the whole body of citizens is spoken of. 

Ib. & maot—aydors. The expected expression was ¢v maow dya- 
Oois. 721. wie, beasting-milk, in its simple state : mupidrn, beast- 
ing-milk warmed up. Pac. Il 150. qv 8€ kai mvos tis vdov kai Naya 
rérrapa. 

722. Cf. Eq. 1334. ms yap médews aka mpdrrets, kai rou Mapabau 
Tporaiou: 

723. edaoddyos (Aéyw, to gather, to lease).. Ib. By éxew Brunck 
understands mapéxe, a mode of expression, which, as Hermann 
observes, no Greek writer either did or could make use of. ‘The 
fxov pucGov is evidently the colacretes, in whose hands the dicastic 
money was, and who could consequently give what he had. 

725. Il. XVII. 588. padrdaxos aixynrns. Philocleon’s sword, which 
has been successively pointed at his son’s throat, breast, and 
heart, here drops from his band; himself falling into a fit of pro- 
found abstraction. 726, dddacw, profess to give. 

727. otrov. No state, as Demosthenes asserts (254, 21.), con- 
sumed so much foreign corn as Attica, and three important consi- 
derations for the political economist naturally arise out of this re- 
flection of the orator: what quantity of corn did this state re- 
quire ? how much was she able to produce at home? what quan- 
tity was she compelled to procure by importation ? Ample answers 
to these questions, (a knowledge of which the Athenians considered 
as absolutely necessary in a statesman (Xen. Mem. Soc. III. 6. 13. 
Aristot. Rhet. 4.) will be found in the pages of Boeckh, (b. I. c. 
15.): a work like the present can only pretend to give some of 
the learned statistician’s results. The solution of the first question 
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here proposed, will necessarily depend on the number of | pecans 
to be fed, These Boeckh calculates at 135,000 free inhabitants, 
and 365,0co slaves. An adult slave received a cheenix, or the 
forty-eighth part of an Attic medimnus, per diem. The consump- 
tion of the slave population (children included) is finally estimated 
at 2,607,500 medimni a year; that of the free at 405,000 me- 
dimni: consequently for the whole population of Attica there 
would be required 3,012,500 medimni of wheat, exclusiv 

seed-corn, How much of these three millions (to use round x 
bers) could Attica furnish? Before this question can be answered 
the nature of the data requires that the anenlky rted s 
first ascertained. This, after a sharp rebuke on th 
*“who distorted the truth without the least hesitation, whence 
it suited their own purposes,” and whose | conflicting, Atal eme 


ich : the, corn thus brought into the Pirzeus pan ap th 2 Por 
tus, Thrace, Syria, Egypt, Libya, Sicily, Eubcea, and a few oth 
places. Attica, therefore, had to furnish two millions more 
her own soil. The area of Attica amounted to Geomntemiae 
2,304,000 plethra. A plethron of land in Attica produced ad me- 
dimni: consequently to furnish two millions of medimni, it was ne- 
cessary that there should be under the plough 858,890 plotters ot 
land, exclusive of 66,000 for replacing the seed-corn. According 
to these suppositions the land in corn must have amounted (it 
round numbers) to 955,500 plethra; the rest remaining for fal 
plantations, vines, (which were however frequently fas mol 
together with barley, the branches of the vines’ etna 
the trees,) leguminous plants, gardens, pasture-ground 
waste-lands, roads, and dwellings. With an im no 
a third part of the consumption, and in times of ee of rs crops 
even this being insufficient, a great scarcity must necessarily have 
arisen, if judicious and even sev easures had not been devised 
in order to prevent the occurrence of such an event; but details 
of these measures would carry us far beyond our proper limits. 

Ib. pedipvove. Alciphr. 2. Ep. 4. (Glycera to eeu ce uel . 
pe "A@nvaion did Tava puocnodtwoay, jon Tovs pedipvous 
Baotheds abrois méwyrer but ce. 
729. (turns to his father) £evias pevyav. Dem. 1020, 

ypaper8a. Plut, Peric. 37. émel 8€ rod Baoiéas rev Ahead) 
7h Snp@ mepiparros rerpaxicpupious mupiy pedipwous, eet pedi 
moXitas, wodAal pev avedbiovro dikai rois vddois. . . « « « « Téws Ouahay- 
Advovea Kal mapopmpevat, wodDol b€ Kal cvKoarrnpact mepiemmrov. > 
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Ib. xara xoinxa. A medimnus=six hecteis=forty-eight choenices 
==192‘cotyle. The discrepancy between the promises and per- 
formances of Athenian demagogues—the wheat (ciros) changed 
‘into barley (xp:6))—the fifty bushels sinking into five, and. those 
dealt out by a cheenix (i. e. the forty-eighth part) at a time—to say 
nothing of the strict inquisition into the legitimacy of the claimant 
—=is here exhibited in a very striking manner. But however dealt 
out, the necessities of the moment often made these doles matter of 
vehement competition. Dem. 918, 6. ipay of pev ev rp dore ol- 
xovvres Sceperpotvro ra dAqura év rp @beig, of F ev Tepe ev r@ vewplp 
éAduBayov Kar’ GBoddv rovs Gprovs kal émi ris paxpas oroas, ra dAdura 
caf? nylexrov perpovpevot xal ? xaramarovpevos. 

732. eyxdoxew, to laugh at with open mouth. Ib. croypdfev (ordp- 
gos, a mouth well-filled), to talk large. drexyvas, without reserve, or 
exception of any kind. Rubn. Tim. Lex. 

735. xwAaypérou yada. What this was, will be seen in a passage 
of the Birds, where the author, after his usual humorous manner, 
combines a number of incongruous images, comprehending as well 
what ought to be, as what he knew would be, the objects most 
‘looked after, in that universal sovereignty (Bacitea) which the 
Athenians were then aiming to establish. 


ead. ris éorw 7 Bac\ea ;s 
TIpop. KadXiorn xépn, 


rep Traptever Tov Képavvoy Tov Auds 

cal rdAN anagdrayta, thy evBovXiav, 

TH evyopiay, Thy Toppocvrny, Ta veopta, 

riv AowWopiay, roy Kodayperny, Ta TpioBora. Av. 1538. 


Ib. ult. The Chorus slowly sheath their stings, drop their 


_ p Auger, in his translation of this passage, has been unusually ah The 

_words év rq Pdely he omits altogether: qulexrov =four xolmxes, he ates iwo 
bushels; and these two bushels he represents the people as trampling under their 

- feet, as apparently spoiled grain, and consequently unworthy their acceptance ; 
instead of representing the crowds as trampling upon one another, in order to 
obtain the precious grain. The last two errors have not escaped the recent French 
editor of Demosthenes. 
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743. Soph. Aj. 1156. rotatr’ dvoABov dvdp’ évovbére: mapay. 

746. fu\d\apBaver rod mpdyparos. Pac. 437. xaoris mpobvpas fvdA- 
AdBy Trev cxowiwov. So also ovAdapBdverOa with a gen. Lysist. 313. 
tis EvAAaBorr’ Gy rod EvAov rav ev Sauq orparnyav. Plato, Phedr. 237, 
b. Evp pos AdBeaGe rod pvdov. (Clem. Alexand. Cohort. ad Gentil. c. 
6. t. 1. p. 59. Potter. Ed por AaBod ris (yrncews rdyabod nép.) Xen. 
Mem. II. 2. 12. iva—dyabot oor yiywyrat cvAAnTrop. (Hence Hein- 
dorf proposes to read Phedon. §. 72. os av pddtora aris 6 dedepevos 
EvdAnTrap ein rot Bedecba. (rH dedécda, Bek.) 

747. ondrds éorw ed modv. Dem. 70,1. dndds dort momnoas. 377, 
9. 414, 22. 578, 15. Lucian. 9, 50. Dem. 316, 6. éyd vopifw roy 
pev ed rradvra deiv peuvicba rov mdvra xpdvov, rdv 8€ momoavra edOds 
émdeAjo Oa, ef Bei rov pev xpnorod, Tov 8€ yn puxpoYyvxov Toveiv Epyov dv- 
Oporov. c. Lept. 458, 25. 463,22. 466, 20. 468,16. 469, 1. 471, 
2. and many other places in the same speech. 

748. wapév, nearly an expletive, as at the end of a tragic senarius. 
See Valck. Pheen. 480. Schef. Soph. Cid. Tyr. 757. Cf. also 
infr. od 8€ xaryydpes mapoy. Pl. 140. 225. Av. 548. 1215. 

749. xévdpoy, a sort of drink, made out of wheat or spelt, and fit 
for an old man to lap (Acixew): a tisanne. 

50. xAaway. The fulfilment of the promises here made forms 
the after-piece of the present drama, which not unfrequently re- 
minds a reader of the ‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ of Moliére. In 
these scenes Bdelycleon appears in his true character of a man of 
fashion—embellishing his father’s costume—laying down for him the 
rules and observances of good society—correcting his phraseology, 
and supplying him with the topics of genteel conversation. The 
student will find in the Appendix (I.), the robing scene, and the 
preparative lessons given for appearing with credit at a banquet of 
the higher classes of society. Ifa third scene has been added (K.), 
it is not less for the intellectual power displayed in it, than for the 
purpose of shewing in what such lessons are likely to end, where 
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viv © tows Tow wots 
Aoyors meiOera, 
the right foundation for such a superstructure has not been ow 
viously laid. 
Ib. curipa, a thick, fleecy coat, from which the wool was im- 
perfectly shorn, serving as a coat by day, and a blanket by 


night. Ran. 1458. mas oty ris avy cooete Towavrav WONtY, pire 
pire curupa ouppéper, Av. 122. dowep ourupay 






xv. Nub., 10. éy mévre ciripas éyxexopSudnpevos. Add 
421. 840. Lysist. 933. Herodot. IV. 1og. VII. 67. 

751. Philocleon still remains in a state of apparent unconscious- 
ness. Ib. ypu{e. To examples at v. 392. add Iseus, 71, 42. ove 
érddpnoe ypuga ro mapdmay ovdey 

752. mporerOa, please, infr. aor. 2. middle of mpocinps. Eq. 350. 
éy 8 ob mpocierai pe. Herodot, I. 48. réy pev 39 obdév mpocierd pur, 
75. GdAa Touro ev ob mpocieum, See also I. 135. VI. 10, 123. 

753. It is much to be regretted, that Brunck had no bdo 
of seeing in how different a state the ensuing little Chor 
in his own pages and those of Dindorf. ‘The exhibition m ght tit 
served to lessen his own overweening notions of ability, and taught 
him some forbearance for the deficiencies of others, 

Ib. vouderciy, ** ad sanam mentem revocere, a Sour mens, Gnliiags 
riOns pono, quasi menti indo, in mente repono.” Sechleusner in 

who quotes the present passage in proof. Hence the finishing 
Aristogeiton’ s character in Dem. 798, 16. rd pév obv vouBerew To 
Tov pavia’ os yap, ols 5 Sjpos das (the unanimous ecclesia) Tous €v 
Aotvras é€avrév vovberei PopvBors, pnde marod imeife pn Be 
Kk. T. A. =) 

Ib. és, in respect to. Eq. go. olvov od rodpis els émivoray XowBopelv ; 
187. 1085. 1265. Nub. 612. 1204. dor’ eis guavrdv kat row vidy rov- 
rovi | én ebruxiauw doréov pobyndyuov, Pac. 366. ‘Epp, drddadts, 
éfédwhas. Tp. és tiv’ jepav; “Epp. és avrixa “rt (Cf. Nub. 1222, 3. 
Eurip. Hippol. v. 46. Poete Min. (Gaisf.) I]. p. 151.) Fi 
illustrations hereafter. 

755. Acyifera. Supply eva. Herodot. I. 46. rov Tava ray Gerd 
Gedy Aoyifovras eivas oi Mevdnown, 756, weiderOau, cum ace. Tl, I, 289. 
onuaivey, d rw’ ov meicerOa diw, Herodot. VIII. 81. of vp meives 
Tay orparnyav otk éereifovro Ta éLayyedGevra, . 
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Kai owppovel pevror peOe- 

aTas €s TO AOLTOY Tov TpoTroY 760 
meopevos TE COL. 

PI. id poi pot. 

BA. oidros, ri pou Boas ; 

®I. ~ un poe rovrey pndev vrixvov.” 

“ xelvwy papa, KElOt ‘yevoipav 765 
iv’ o xnpv& dot, ris abndu- 

oTos; avioracOw. 

Kamiotainy emi Tois KnLois 

Ynbcopevoy oO TeAevraios. 

OTEDO, @ Wy. Tov pot uy ; 770 
“< capes, © oKLEpa.” yea Tov ‘Hpaxdréa, 

pn vov er eyo ’y Toiot StxaoTais 

KAérrovra KAéwva AaBouue. 

BA. if & rarep, mpos Tav Oewy, éuot mov. 

®I. ri cot wiPwpar; Aéy’ 6 Te BovAet, TWAHY Evos. 775 


759. peOtoras .. rpérov. Plat. 7. Legg. 797, c. ray véwy rd 7On pebr- 
ords. Infr. 1451. peréorn | Enpav rpdrav cal Borns. Ey. 398. od pebi- 
ornos rod xpmparos. Eur. Alcest. 1141. Avmns 8 edruxav pebioraco. 

762. A deep sigh evinces the returning senses of Philocleon. 
The rapid, incoherent, agitated burst, which presently follows, is in 
admirable keeping. 

764. Parodied from the Hippolytus Velatus of Euripides. Dind. 
p- 96. xeivay épapa, Alcest. 883. (where see Monk.) 

770. mov, to what purpose have I a soul? I, who am thus pre- 
vented from exercising the only proper purposes of a living soul ? 

771. mdpes (mapinu), permit. Soph. Elect. 1482. ddAd poe wdpes | 
xay opexpoy eixety. Cid. Col 575. Herodot. VII. 161. 


mdpes, @ oKtepa PuaddAas, trepBa 
Kpnvaia vatn* Tov imep xepadns 
aldép’ i8é08at orevde riv’ exet 
ordow Eivodias. 


Eurip. Bellerophon ap. Dind. fr. 16. 


773. What! not Cleon himself to be spared, if caught tripping! 
The paroxysm is at its height, and the force of dicastic phrensy can 
go no further. Some return to reason may consequently be ex- 
pected. 
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éau:d6.wihy, pos To wip Kabypevos, 
Vovros, eloe’ Kav €ypyn peonpeApuwos, 
ovdeis o usroxAcioes Oeapoberns TH KtyKAIt. 
@I. rovri pw apecxe. BA. ampos S€ rovras y, nv 
dixny 79° 
heyy paxpay Tis, ovyl Teway avapeveis, 
Saxvov ceavToy Kat Tov amoAoyoupevov. 
PI. was ody OuaytyvooKew Karas Svrycopat 
@OTEP TPOTEPOV TA TPAypaAT , ETL PLAT ALEVOS ; 
BA. 7roAA@ y' Gpewvov" Kal Aéyerat yap TovToyl, 795 
eis of Oxacral Wevdounevor Tay paprupey 
pOXs TO Tpayp eyvwcay avapLacapevot. 
and the author of the Etym. Mag. more properly observe, from dAjs, 
Xifouat, dria, the latter word implying in Doric and other states, 
hag the éxxAncia did in Athens. (Herodot. VII. 134. V. 29. 97. 
‘285, 20. Plut. Lyc. 6.) This close connexion of the words 
fAtala and éxxAnoia, the nature of the Heliastic oath, which partakes 
more of a political than a judicial character, and the mode in 
Which the dicasts are often addressed by the orators as the body 
politic (Dem. 556, 6. 342,17. 28. 346, 5. 378, 16.27. 405, 1. 
85,25. Asch. 29, 36. Lysias, 130, 26.) demand much allowance 
r Luzac’s opinion, if other evidence forbids us altogether to enter- 
tain it. See further on the subject, Wachsm. I. 187. 259. sq. 
filtér’s Dorians, 2. 89. Tittmann, 215. sq. 
988. dovros sc. rod Geod. 780. rij xeyxdide, by means of the lattice- 
doer. Cf. Lucian, 3. 241. Ib. deopoerns, see Tittm. 239. 263. 


Te Sieny Aéyerr. Din. 104, 19. psoOod ras Bixas Aéywv. Isoc. 318, 
bs.’ a Sixas pavOdvy réyew. 310, d. vopifovres rovs ev rovrots mpwrevov- 
tds moAv copwrépous Kal BeArlous Kai pGddov dhedeiv Bvvapevous elvae rdv 
tas dixas ed Aeydvrwv. So also eimeiv. Eq. 346. dexidcov efras. Lu- 
efah,' 7. 68. riv dyava elweiv. So also the word d8ixn seems proper to 
be understood in that singular scene in Xenophon’s Cyrop., where 
so many of the forms of an Athenian ‘trial are observed: ’Q ’Ap- 
pévee, mp@rov pev cut cupBovdreva, év rH dixy TaAnOy eiweiv. 3. 133. 
793. Suaytyvoonev. A high forensic term. isch. 5, 18. wept 
tovray év rq Sixaornpio Siaytyyoorev. Dem. 629, 22. trav 8 ‘“H\calay 
ayyvdoney, 1227, 1. dpOds xai dixatws dvayvavai mepi andvrav. 813, 
7, 1206, 1. 1236, 11. 1293, 24. Iseus, 37, 23. Lycurg. 156, 4. 
Lysias, 110, 19. 158, 12. 169, 34. &c. 
_, 197. eyorav=béyrwcay, Dem. 416, 3. et alibi. Ib. dvapacd- 


7" “Even the bystanders, so usual in a Greek court of justice, are provided for : 
nul ‘ads +yvdixas, éy rais appaudtas wapotras, obx drhraey, &AN’ ela drove. § 
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nara BoeduxOeis Gogpopevos éFertuca’ 


Ka cidxov avrov. BA. 6 d€ ri mpos rai7 eid’; PI. 
O TL3 

aexTpvovos pw éthaoke KotXiay exew" 

“Taxv your Kabepers rapyupioy,” 7 8 os Aéywv. 

BA. opa@s doo Kat rovro Snra Kepdaveis ; 810 

I. ov wavy tt puxpov. GAA’ Grep peAdrets Toiel. 

BA. avapevé vv? eyo S€ ral’ 7Ew dépwv. 

@I. 6pa ro xpnua’ Ta Aoye ws Tepaiverat. 

nxnkon yap ws ’ A@nvaioi more 

Ouxacouey éri Tais oixiawt Tas Sixas, 815 

Kay Tois mpoOvpots evorxodopnoot mas ap 

aur@ Stxaornpidtoy puxpov mavv, 


806. dodpdpevos, aor. 2. of dadpaiverba. Ib. exmriev. Od. V. 
322. ordparos & ékémrvcey Gdynv | mxpny. 

807. etAxov, was for dragging him, i.e. to a magistrate. So the 
imperfect tense is used, Dem. 542, 9. cal mevrjxovra 8paypds avrois 
édi8ou, (proposed to give, see Wunderlich’s Pref. to his Dem. pro Co- 
rona, Gotting. 1810. p. 35.) 

809. xabépew (Apo), to digest. Ib. 4 (for pn), 3 sing. impf. 
of ni. Nub. 1145. mai, qi, wai, mai. Ran. 37. 7 8 bs, said he. 
Plat. in Phedon. 70, b. 4 8 és 6 Swxparns. 1 Rep. 327, b. #8 bs 6 
TAatcov. Ib. Aéyov, in continuation. This sort of redundancy is fre- 
quent in the Greek writers. Av. 472. 6s @packe Aeywv. Herodot. 
TIT. 156. V. 36.49. épn A€yov. Soph. Aj. 756. Plato in Sophist. 
242, b. elmév mov viv 8) Aéyov. 812. Bdelycleon goes into the 
house. 

813. Adya, the predictions of a soothsayer, xpnopol, the oracles of a 
god: the d\éya might be in prose, or verse; the xpyopot were gene- 
rally, if not always, in metre. Thucyd. II. 8. cai moAAa pev Adpa 
éXéyero, moAAG 8€ ypnopordyo: Foov x. 7.A. The two words, however, 
are not unfrequently confounded by Greek writers :—but the sub- 
ject altogether will come more properly under consideration in the 
comedy of the Knights, in which it forms a most important fea- 
ture. 

Ib. wepaivera, Bergler compares Eurip. Cycl. —. ai ai madatds 
xpnopes exmepaiveraz. Phoeniss. 1697. viv xpnopds, o mai, Aogtov mepai- 
veTal. 

816. mpdévpov and mpdbupa, the fore-court. Od. XX. 355. eidorwv 
8e whéoy rpdbvpoy. XXI. 299. XXII. 474. Herodot. III. 35. éore@ros 
éy roiot mpobipoor. VI. 35. xarnpevos ev roict mpoOvpoce Totot Ewurov. 
" 8197, Sixaornpidvov. The Athenian passion for litigation has 
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aotep ‘Exareov, Tmavraxod mpo Tov Bvpav.  * qamnw) 
BA. idov, ri &7° épets ; SF OT pO ao Te ae 


Ce Goa i jon 


already been sufficiently developed; but snanyrentees oem 
proper place for putting together some scattered allusion: he 
a from Aristophanes himself, as well as from other sources. 
Nub, 207. Ma. aide péev “AOjva. arocbs coh Newey yD weiPopwat, 
erei dixarras oly bp@ Kxabypevous. 503. eal Abnvaiowt 

héeyw | ...obdéy MAdo Spare eee shite the rogat 
and response of the two Athenian fugitives. sirds,. 108, “Er. 
woven ro yevos . EL st baste ; Ev. aula f 













demagogues and dels aoennion Ea 797 
det wor’ ev “Apxadia mevrmBorov HAtdoarbat. : | 
vos Gcxacets, Aeiyor enivacra. Hence also among the satirical na- 
tional characteristics of Lucian (7. 25.) are found, wai 6 Sotng 
éverropevero, kai 6 KOE éAjjoreve, kai 6 Adxav euaortyovro, Kal 6 “AOnvai 
eBixafero. But the liveliest of Lucian’s sallies is in bik Bis Accu- 
satus,’ "when Jupiter determining to open the law-courts for 

cision of some suits, which had been long laid aside, most of 
proceedings of an Athenian court are mimicked. The court itself 
is held in Areopagus, and the clamours, the throng, and the rush 
made immediately by the Athenians to the spot, frights old Pan 
(after a short address to J USsTICE) into his cave. Tav. BaBal rov 6o- 
puSov, jAikov, @ Ain, dveBénoav. as be cal omovdy| cuvOdovew Edxovres 
adAjhous mpos TO dvavres evOd Tou " Apedov mayou ; Kat é Epwiis dé dy 
Tapectiv. aoTe Upeis pev appl ras Oixas €xeTe, Kal ¢ €, kal Stakpi- 
vere, OTEp Upiv vopos’ éym Oé K. 7. A. o dat 


"Epp. “AY¢, ® Aixn, mporkahépev, As 
Au. Ev eyes, dOpdou yotv, ds dpas, mpociag: CopuBodvres, 

of odijKes ecm Thy axpay (i.e. the sop. 
*AOnv. EiAnga ce, o ) 






“AMA. Suxoarreis. a 
"AMA. Ades wore H8n TH Bixny, hs 
"ANA. "“Efehey£o oe dewa elpyaopevor. wee 
"ANA. *Epot mpérrov aTrokAnparoy, | 


“AMA, "Erov, puape, mpds To Scxaarnpior. 

"AMA. Mi dyye pe. Lucian, t. VII. 65. 
See also Aristoph. Lysist. 380. 537. Eccl. 657. Dem. 255 Xe 53 
24. 167, 25. 

818. ‘Exaretov. Words of this kind seem to ieopleluee oaly a 
small fane or sanctuary, but also a statue of the rpg, vasa 
hero, to whom the fane belonged. Every traveller in ca- 
tholic countries must have met by the soad-aits little receptacles 
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ooamép y é&hpacxoy,. . . . . 820 
“ ” “ N 14 ~ 

Kal TUp Ye ToUTL, Kai MpoweoTnkey Pan, 

podeiy éay Sén rt. DI. rovr’ ad defor" 
A ‘ , 4 XN 4 

Kay yap TupeTT@, Tov ye pucOov An ouat. 

Qvrov pévov yap Thy haxny podycopat. 

9. 8 7 _N ¥ e y.> 3 , 

Girap Ti TOV Opyy ws eu e&nveyKare ; 825 

BA. iva y', nv xabevdns amoAoyoupevov Twos, 

gov avober éEeyeipy a’ ovrooi. 


containing a small image of the Virgin Mary; and not unfrequently 
garnished with bouquets of flowers. These are probably the legiti- 
taate descendants of the ‘Exdreia, Acwxdpia, Seppeparria, (Dem. 1258, 
25. 1259, 5-) ‘Hpaia, ‘Hpaxdcia, &c. which we meet with in ancient 
authors. 

_ 829. Bdelycleon returns, attended by his slaves, bearing a variety 
of articles. 

‘822. ax, lentils, a preparation, like electuary and jam, between 
solid and fluid; hence fodgeiv, to sip, apparently a middle term be- 
tween eating and drinking. (Cf. Eq. 360. Pac. 716.) 

Ib. podeiy. suvupe 8 Spiv, dvdpes, abrov rdv Gedy, 
€€ ob rd peOvew maow tpiv yiyveras, 
i phy AécOa rovrov ay Gav rév Biov 
) THY TedevKou Tov Bacthéws Urepoxny. 
popeiy haxny go 780 py Sedorxéra, 
padaxos xabevdeu aOdrov Sedorxdra. 
Antiphan. in Phil. Mus. I. 588. 


The poetical purpose for which the dicast is presented with this hot 
dish, will appear hereafter. 

~ 825. rév dpuy, the domestic cock, thus emphatically styled, as 
being the most useful as well as the most common among birds. 
Av. 102. mérepov dpus fh rads; Xen. Anab. 4. 5. 25. év 8€ rais oixiats 
fjoay alyes, dies, Boes, Spibes (i. e. poultry), cai rd Exyeva rovrwv. See 
also Theoc. XXII. 72. Mosch. 3. 50. Eurip. Herc. Fur. 71. 

827. Racine throws his judge into a profound sleep, without pro- 
viding for him this requisite alarum. A short specimen of the 
French defendant’s pjors will serve to shew that this was a conse- 
quence fully to be expected. 

L’IntiMe, (d'un ton pesant) 
Avant la naissance du monde.... 
Dann. (baitllant.) Avocat, ah! passons au déluge. 
L'In. Avant donc 
La naissance du monde et sa création, 
Le monde, |’univers, tout, la nature entiére 
Etait ensevelie au fond de la matiére. 
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ri Tis Kaxov Sedpaxe TOV Ev THKIG ; 
9 Oparra rporkaicaca Tponv THY xXUTpaY 
®I. érioyes otros’ ws oXdtyou pe ame@deras. 
dvev Spupaxrov rny dixny pédAets xareiv, 840 
0 WpOTov nuiv Tov iepav epaivero ; 
BA. pa Tov Ai’ ov wapeotw* add’ éyw Spaywv 
QUuTOS KopLovpaL TO ye TapauTix évdobev. 
Ti WoTE TO Xpnp ; ws Sewvov 7 diAcyapia. 
A. Badd’ €s Kopaxas. Toovrovi Tpehew KUva. 845 


Ti HAtaiav Tpidxovra Huepav ap hs av n ypady, édy x.T.r. 707, 5. of Be 
Geopobéra rovs évdetxOevras eicaydvrov els rd Sixaotnpov. 31175, pen. 
6 dpxwv avéxpive Tacw nyuilv Trois audioBynrover, cai dvaxpivas eioryayev eis 
rd Suaornpiov. Also 720, 24. 733, 14. 940, 9. 1076, 21. 1147, 
1. Iszus, 38, 13. 51, 37- Antiph. 145, 43. 146, 16. Andoc. 10, 
39- 17, 37- lLiysias, (44, 29. 183, 19. Isoc. 371, c. Plato Apol. 
29, a. 9g Leg. 871, d. In the scene now before us, the word 
eiodyew will continually occur. 

841. Bergler compares Thesm. 638. ov & eimé pot | 8 re mparov 
Hew trav tepov éSeixvuro. and adds, ‘‘ Ceterum Philocleo ex nimia 
veneratione fori et judiciorum loquitur de illis rebus quasi sacrificiis 
aut mysteriis.” The learned commentator, I think, misunderstands 
the passage. As an Athenian legislative assembly began with 
prayer and adoration (see Appendix to the Acharnenses), so we 
have every reason to conclude, that the proceedings of a court of 
justice would commence with the same solemnities. In the pre- 
sent play they certainly so commence. For these solemnities (iepa), 
the old dicasts would naturally look, but the iepocvAia, which we 
shall see follow in consequence of the wish expressed in the text, 
evidently takes him by surprise. 842, 3. Spayov .. xopodpae, will 
run and fetch. %8obev, from within. A violent hubbub is suddenly 
heard from the interior of the house. 

844. ri more rd xpnpa (why how now ? what’s the.matter). The 
exclamation is parenthetical, occasioned by the noise just heard. 
At the words as dexdv, Bdelycleon resumes his first train of thought. 

Ib. ri xpjpa. ri xpjya; with the mark of interrogation imme- 
diately following, signifies, what is the matter? how now? Hippol. 
gog. ea, Ti xpqya; ov Sdpapf spa, marep, | vexpdv. Suppl. 93. ri 
xpipa; Kxawas eloBodas 6p@ Adywv. Add Prom. 298. Theoc. 21. 25. 
So also ri xpéos; Herac. 96. Atsch. Ag. 85. But ri xpqua, when 
the stop is put at the end of the verse, implies dca ri xypjya. Quart. 
Rev. Vol. 1X. 359. 

Ib. Pidoxwpia, love for a place to which we have been accustomed. 

845. Xanthias speaks from within the house. ddd’ és xépaxas, 
a well-known proverb. Pl. 782. Th. 1079. Nub. 133. The in- 
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OI: af igpoovAjoas déepers ; BA. otk, GAN’ iva 855 
ad’ ‘Eotias apxopevos emirpiyo twa. 
MI. aad’ ciaay avioas’ as eyo—ripav BA€ro. 


ther this is a correct view of the case. The dog's right to a place 
near the family-hearth no one will dispute: the lodgment effected 
by the ass and the swine, must, I think, have arisen out of reli- 
gious considerations. The ass had rendered services to Vzsta, 
which female gratitude could never forget (Creuz. III. 211.), and 
he was surely entitled to a place near that hearth, over which the 
goddess more peculiarly presided. ‘The swine thus accommodated 
were most probably the small sacred pigs, intended for sacrifice to 
the goddess herself, or used previous to initiation in the religious 
mysteries; and any affront offered to them would naturally shock the 
feelings of Philocleon ; hence the term icpoovAia applied to the pro- 
ceeding generally. But how, after all, does that proceeding bear 
upon the text? Philocleon had complained at v. 840. that a cause 
was about to be tried, without the proper forensic observances—a 
court with its dryphactum, its enclosure, its lattice-work and doors. 
To humour these prejudices, Bdelycleon goes out and returns, not 
of course with the actual lattice-work which stood before the kitcben 
swine-cote, to protect its sacred inmates from vulgar gaze, but with 
curved work resembling it. In other words, with the assistance of 
his slaves, Bdelycleon fits up an elegant little dicasterium on the 
stage, in which Philocleon takes his seat with all proper state and 
solemnity. 

856. As a house-sacrifice was likely to ensue in the condemna- 
tion of Labes, (implied in the words émrpiBev rvd,) and as Vesta had 
a right to the primitie of all domestic sacrifices, the play of words 
and thoughts is not so obscure as to prevent us from entering into 
the. humour of the proceeding. For etymological and symbolical 
meanings of the word éoria, see Creuz. I. 776. II. 518—20. 635. 

857. tysav Brérw, I look to assess—the accompanying gesture 
shews what—dthe long line of condemnation. The word ray (to 
assess a punishment, whether in purse or person) occupies too impor- 
tant a place in forensic oratory, not to make it desirable to trace it 
in all its phases. And first in its present form, without any ad- 
junct. Dem. 737, 20. rd ri xp) mabeiv 9 arorioa, 7d Tiay emt rovros 
yiyvera, 396, 24. tpay rv rijoa Kupiov dvTwy. 529, 21. Grou 8 ay 

karayv@ 7 WAtala, Tiydrw wept abrov mapaxpipa. The cost-price, or 
' punishment is put in the gen. case. 676, 12. Oavdrov riwjoa. 767, 
14. 6diyou risav (to impose a small fine). To this genitive is most 
commonly added a dative of the person. Dem. 547, 23. riay aire 
véy eaxdrov. 563, 24. Tivos rysnoew ait@ mpomdoxads Td 8xacrrnpioy ; 
564, 1. 008 trodapBdvw riysnoew (judices sc.) ovdevds eAdrrovos rouT@ 
4 Scov xarabels ovrooi mavoerat THs UBpews. 1332, 6. TO pev wurpi déxg 
radavrey eripnoay. After these verbs may be understood dixgy=xara- 
dixyy, a mulct or fine (Dem. 1159, 3. 14.).- With acc. Dinar. 104 
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eyo & adoxi€ew edcopne To xwpiov. 860 
BA. idov. OI. care wv. BA. raira dy. PI. rhs 
ouToct 


0 patos eat ; BA. és Kopaxas, as ayopar, 

Orin “wreAaBopnv Tovs KadioKous exdhepey. 

®I. odros ov moi Geis ; BA. ei xadioxovs. PI. pn- 
one. 

eyo yap elxov Tova de TOUS apyorixous. 865 

BA. xdAXiora Tow Tarra. yap TaperTe YEV 

doar Seoueba. 


has been successfully imitated by Voss: Weh mir! Die Zeit hin- 
zerrend, zerrest du mich todt. 

860. ddoxifew (Grog, a furrow) to plough, or draw a furrow through. 
Ib. xopiov. Adicast’s farm was of course his waxen tablets, and his 
furrow the long line of condemnation. This rural image was not 
lost sight of by succeeding writers. Dem. 794, 20. ra yep Trav d\\ov 
KaKa TOUTOY TpEehet. OvKOdY év Kpicect Kal dyaot Kal movnpais airias dmav- 
ras elvat Bovrcra:* raira yewpyet, raita épydterat, (this is the landed 
estate, from which he draws all his revenue.) 

. 861. idevt, here they are. Bdelycleon, I imagine, here enters with 
a domestic cavis, and a set of mock ypadat, which being exhibited on 
the stage, contribute much to the festivity of the passing scene. 
A specimen or two will suffice to shew what is meant. 


‘‘ Kertie brings an action of foul language (xaxodcyias) against 
Por. Assessment: That Por shall undergo three scourings as 
hard as brush, and two as hard as hand can inflict. See Code 
Solon, tsect. 135.’ 

‘ «¢ Whereas Syrus did on the first of Maimacterion salute Syra, 
and with a smack so loud, that the morning-slumbers of the major- 
domo (rapias) were grievously disturbed, the said major-domo’— 
but more than enough of this trifling. That the cavis contained 
any thing further, as notice of the day of trial, reasons why the 
eloaywyeds admitted or quashed the suit, &c. I find no evidence. 

Ib. xddec pv. The impatient brevity of Philocleon is at least as 
forcible, as the expanded impatience of another parodist—‘ Go call 
a suit, and let a suit be called, and let him that calleth’,&c. &c. 

865. dpvorixos dim. dpvrnp (dptw), a small vessel adapted for 
ladling out of a larger vessel : used by Philocleon in the present 
instance for transferring his hot lentils. 


t * Plut. Sol. c. 21. Zavra, 3@ nak@s Adyew exdavoe apds depois Kad dinaornplous 
xelors, Kad Oewplas otons aydvwv' i Tpeis Bpaxpas TE idubrp, dbo 5’ bAAas 
ra vew els Snudorov erate. 
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BA. @& Séoror avak, yetrov ayveed rovpoi mpobipov 
qPOTrVUAaLe, - 

rane te 

sion of the text is intended to convey not so much the actual 


words of the poet, as the feelings which may be supposed to pre- 
dominate among his audience at this part of the drama. 


Bdel. (as the sacred Ceryz) Pious anthems, pious airs, 
Holy thoughts and holy prayers, 
Breathe your sacred influence round : 
Hist! good words! ’tis holy ground. 


(Soft and solemn music ts heard—frankincense is floated round the 


stage—the Choregus approaches the altar and throws incense upon 
tt—then as follows :) 


From thy empyrean height, 
Lord of ever living light, 
Thou, whose dwelling is allotted, 
Where the serpent died and rotted, 
Great Apollo, hear and bless 
This our purpose.with success ! 
Sacred incense and oblation 
Rise before our habitation : 
Former errors let them cover : 
All our wanderings lo! are over. 
(Te pechore) Duly now our prayers to end, 
z, Let the sacred shout ascend. 
one (The Io Paan ts shouted by the Chorus.) 
Mitchell’s Aristoph. II. 255. © 


Cass *Ayued. “ This appellation of Apollo was peculiar to the 
Poriane, and consequently of great antiquity at Delphi; from 
which ‘place, however, it was brougbt over to Athens at a very 
early ‘period, and indeed partly at the command of an oracle. His 
statue was erected in court-yards, and before the doors of houses ; 

igt is, at the boundary of. private and public property, in order 
t6 admit the god as a tutelary deity, and to avert evil. The 
Symbol or image of the god was most simple, being a common 
block of stone. The ancients knew not whether to consider it as 
an altar or statue. The worship consisted of a constant succession 
of ‘trifling services and marks of adoration. Frankincense was 
burnt before the pillar; it was bedecked with wreaths of myrtle, 
garlands, &e.” Miiller’s Dorians, L. 321. also 295. Atsch. Agam. 
TOy7: "Amoddov, dyuar’, (see Blomf.) Eurip. Phoen. 640. cat ov, boi8? 
tivat dyuied, ‘kal pedadpa xaipere. Soph. Electr. 637. xdvots av fon, boiBe 

owrarjpte, (i.e. “Ayued, see Hesych.) See also Wachs. IV. 221. 
aida d Bayér de diis vialibus Grecorum. Regiom. 1718. Ib. mpord- 
Aate (wihn), before the door. , = 
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row onpov nobouerOa cov 

guAovvres ws ovdeis aynp 

Tov ye vewrepov. goo 
BA. “ ei ris Ovpacw nAaoTHs, eicita’ 


dcarbévrey (clementia erga damnatos) ov cop n; f ofrw" cides ev rot. 
aurn wodtreig, avOporev xarayndicbevrav Oavdrou h pvyrs, ovdév frrov 
abréy pevdvrov te cat avactpepopevwr ev péow; cal ws ore hpovrifovros 
otre dp@vros ovdevds mepiwwoore: Gs mep Hpws. Kal moddous y', én. ‘H 
dé ovyyvdpun ... oddev Pporrife, €£ sroiwy dy res emirndevpdrwv éni ra 
wohirixa ioy mparry, GAAd Tia, dav hy pdvov edvous eivar To ANGEL. 

goo. The whole tenour of the present play shews that great animo- 
sity prevailed at this time in Athens between the elder persons and 
the young men of family, who saw with indignation their patrimonial 
estates wasted, and themselves treated with insolence by the de- 
mocratic party. Hence an evident readiness in the Chorus to hear 
any taunt thrown out against their youthful antagonists. The poet 
takes advantage of this feeling, and by putting more than one sar- 
castic hit at the young advocates and aristocrats of the day intu 
the mouth of Bdelycleon, gradually enables the latter to soften 
the prejudices of the Chorus, and win them to his purpose. 

gor. A long note was necessary on a former occasion (v. 314.) 
to explain the proceedings which characterized the first part of an 
Athenian trial; will a lighter note be tolerated for the purpose of 
introducing us to its second stage? On the former occasion we left the 
archon or judge of the First Instance sealing or seeing sealed the 
important echinus or depositary of all the official documents which 
had come before him, and which after such sealing was lodged in 
his custody. Thirty days, however, have now, or may be sup- 
posed to have elapsed, and that depositary with all its contents is 
in the hands of the said judge or his officer, on its way to the 
court, where the final decision is to take place. As loquacity was 
a prevailing foible at Athens, we must not be surprised at some- 
thing like the following colloquy taking place among the inmates 
of that little vessel. ‘‘ I have been thinking,” said an arbitration- 
verdict confidentially to a commercial-contract, ‘‘ what appearance 
I am like to make within the court to-day: for, betwixt friends, I 
‘much doubt my own identity. I ought, I well know, to be a ver- 
dict of condemnation: but I also know, that a proposal was made 
to the authorities to make me one of acquittal: the bribe ten- 
dered was small, and the proposition of course indignantly reject- 
ed; but honesty is not an enduring virtue in this town of ours: 
and the occurrence has made me suspicious: do, my friend, just 
run your eye through me, and see whether I have said ‘ No,’ when 
I ought to have said ‘ Yes.’” ‘* Your wits must surely be un- 


u odes .. mevdyrwy pro abrovs wévoryras. Ast quotes Matth. Gr. Gr. p. 448. 
x Dem. c. Midiam, 542. 
N 




























you take me for. ‘ Last nigh all d sleep,’ and you 
Seems among the rest, a gentle foot stole into the ‘room $ 


echinus was kept, and a cautious hand | ing re 
stracted the document, Senate take me: » 1,” conti~ 
nued the speaker, sobbing bitterly, ent nore nor les! 
than a base counterfeit ! che Mee es “ott | y i — q 
prove to be of a saffron hue e jaundice 


it to a fit of the 

which shame and nenihersiee bart oe have pebetint me.” * An vst 
you are a counterfeit,” said a third party, bris os Oia: Tuy 
‘what then? Is the most honest among us like: a3 prove much 
better in the course of another hour oF veri?) Fe wk ysel f ak ye 
my masters, I am and was a plain matter-of-fact deposition 
out comment, gloss, exaggeration or extenuation. 
taken in the Areopagus itself, | could not have bee 
a more unvarnished tale. But we are now it s 
in the hands of that clever advocate z Phweax, a1 
please to make of us, time will soon shew. "The d 10 doubt 
will have an able and persuasive wee! but asf bie ‘matters-o! 
fact—”" ‘ Alas!” said a testamentary docun (Matter-of-Fac 
instinctively closed his ears, for he knew by there e that a pi 
of sentiment was coming,) “ we are all apt to think too mb 
about ourselves, and too little about others. For my part, I 
been used to the reverses of life, and in my own person car 
them. But to think of that yer: A es solange 
and bearing we now are,—but one moun ee 
gent, and authoritative—sifting this man and ] 
ting a searching question here, and giving a 
and to see him, as we soon shall in the court, 
metically sealed, and himself no better than a mate i 
oe aan indeed cuts me to the heart! D 
if thy judgment was evinced in entrusting the fi t 
suit Rs men of substance, rank and eiicetiias hy 3 im 
ba at least as conspicuous, when it poneiraee nes Ee atter pt 

y orators, and men picked up from the s 
I I feel the Thesmothet’s hand busy with the wa which er 
and it is clear we are now in open court: what aq 
shall severally make there, the advocates only know; b : 
of Solon and the gods be done!” Here the Document ge ave a 
sigh, which on the echinus being opened, an Attic seavar ant dec! r declar ad 
to be damp air, occasioned by &c. &c. &e. "The » vy taken by 
the last speaker, though correct in the main, is c aly ee 
treme one. The lips of the court-president werd not ely 
sealed: he appears to have opened the court with t the ] srocla 


¥y The technical term for this species of trick Was ieinely ¢xiOry 
* Aristoph. Eq. 1377—1380. er 


~ -_ 
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dis quik’ dv A€yaow, ov‘ éoppyooper.” 
I, ris ap 0 hevyowv ovros ; dcov adwcerat. 
BA. axover’ 75 Ths ypadns. “ éypaparo 


tion in the text (Bdelycleon, who at v. 850. had taken upon him 
the office of elcaywyeis, here evidently becoming the jyépwv dixaory- 
pov): he perhaps also called the witnesses: on a verdict of con- 
demnation, he took the prisoner into custody: and I presume put 
his 4signature to the minutes of the court, a copy of which it is 
further to be presumed was kept in the Myrpgov or court of ar- 
chives. 

Ib. Gipacw, Br. 6vpaow, Elms. Medea, p. 157. Cid. Col. 136. 

903. obros, heark ye! Ruhnken, in his Timei Lexicon, has illus- 
trated this mode of addressing a person at considerable length. In 
Aristophanes it assumes the following forms. The call and answer 
are in separate sentences. Ran. 31:2. Xanth. otros. Dion. ri éorw ; 
Add Pac. 268. Av. 49. 225. Or it occurs as in Vesp. 1. Pl. 
439. obros, ri Spas; Eq. 89. Vesp. 1412. Av. 1049. dnOes, obros ; 
Eccl. 520. airy, robév ixes, Hpagcydpa; Or without an interroga- 
tion. Pl. 926. odros, col Aéyet. TIOI. obros, ciwé por. Nub. 220. & 
otros. Vesp. 854. otros ov. 1364. & ofros obros. Sophron Fr. 69. 
@ abdros, § otf otpareiay ecocicba; ‘The student who has appetite to 
pursue the subject further, is referred to the following passages: 
Nub. 723. 1502. Eq. 240. 820. 1354. Vesp. 144. 395. 749. 829. 
935. Ran. 171. 198. 479. 523. Pac. 253. 879. Av. 57. 354. 658. 
1055. 1164. 1567. 1630. Lysist. 437. 878. Thes. 930. 1083. Eccl. 
372. The number of these references will at least shew the ne- 
cessity of attending to this formula. In the present instance, Do- 
bree proposes to read r. a. 6 devyov; Bd. otros. Bt. oloy adoverat. 
But surely the state of the text (see infr. v. gog.) and the nature of 
the humour render this suggestion unworthy of a scholar so truly 
excellent as the late professor was. 

Ib. aAéoera. Herodot. II. 174. modda pew 89 nal adioxero td 
Téw payrniov, moda 8é cal dropevyeoxe. VII. 102. Wevddpevos .. tid 
Gev adocerat. 

go4. Our poet, or his transcribers, are here apparently atfault. The 
ypady or libellus accusationis, was properly read by the ypapparevs, 
‘or clerk of the court. ésch. I. 8. ei8ds 8 airéy Evoxov dvra ois GAiy@ 
mpérepoy nxovoate dyaywocxovros tov ypauparéws. As Philocleon. 
however, here represents the whole court, or in other words, isav 
least 500 persons rolled into one, we must not look for too exact a 
division of labour among its subordinate members. 

Ib. ¢ypawaro. Let us first attend to some of the simpler forms 
in which this important forensic word appears. First, without ac- 


a This may at least be collected from analogy. The two archons, to whom 
the bribe mentioned in the earlier part of this note was tendered, were evidently 
‘the eewyeryeis, who had put the artiters in motion, and whose signature was 
afterwards necessary to give validity to their verdict. 
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kvov Kuda0nvacers AaByr Aigovéa, = 90 
Tov Tupov adicely Ort povos KaTnoOuv = 
Tov LiceAukov. Tina KAwOs GUKWos 


ite “iN 


companiment. Dem. 1363, 7. raw Ge mpos 
ols efeort. Aisch. hp The elipse« completed b) 


87, 9. retin mons el 


dition mor le Pe (tt name, as in the text. en 
yap Syrov Krnrupavra pev Sivarar Bideew 80 nd 
Eeww évdpetev, abrdv otk ay éypayraro. In the follo 
is speaking of one of those high officers in his imagina ; republic 
whom, after his election, it may be nocemeary #58 bring eon tl 
law-courts. 12 Leg. 947, ©. Aptos fe * y ¢ 
ow émbeitn, kaxds yevdpevos Ui dorepov _ ae spit 
Adpevoy avrdy 6 vépos mpoorarrére, 6 8 dyav év 
roipbe rivt Tpér@. mparov pev voporbvdakes ‘rarer reir 708 
plov .... ypapéaba d€ 5 ypaddpevos, bv dv yparpyrat, 2 
piv dvdgvov elvas rv kai rov (such and such a person) ré 
ris Bit | 
5. Kvdaénvaets. As the dog here meant is ores an ironical 
inflection of the actor’s voice would, I imagine, lead t the ear s of the 
audience to the words xidos *Abqvatev. A person of the name of 
Diomenes appears with the real adjunct as his deme-appellatior 
in a list of witnesses, (Dem. 1387, 4) 

Ib. Aigwyéa, The reference, I should think, is to the active, re: 
disposition of Laches, and derived from the verb 4 cow. Ti. 
80. os & dr’ dy diéy vidos dvépos, Sor’ ért woddqy | Fevsg éAnrovbas, hoe 
gi meveainyor vonoy, | * eve etn, i évOa.” (The pies of the rea 
deme Aigoveis were supposed to be particularly satirical and de- 
tractatory in their dispositions: hence the Laches o Ka to pe 
serves, (167, Me oldev ep mpos ravra, éywv elireiv, iva p 1 he pa An 
Gas Aifwvea evar 

906. ripév. The rich Sicilian cheese, one of the m 
productions of that island, is here put m orca 
able bribe which Laches had received. (Cf. sup. 2 
The head and front of Laches’ offence, as concernin 
or his accuser. Cf. the happy epithet, (v. 933.) 

go7. Tipnpa. By the rizqpais meant all th that det 
have to pay in purse or person, if found 
of the utmost importance in Athenian ba . aw 
(Boeckh, 3. 97—118. Platner, I. t1g1—212); but oa i lustrations 
here need not go beyond the mere formula. wena }. Al 
oxins My caiihe KoBwkibys drqveyx dmnveyxe mpos Tov dpyovra ma 
dy Krard Krnowpovros Tov Acwobévous *AvadAvoriov, drt €ypawe map 
pov Whpiopa.... Tina TdAavra wevrnxovra. Alsch. 3° 4-9 
yap Obrien saparépuir oh-Vadeopa <% . Kal Tiunpa éxardy Taharr: 
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@]. Oavaros pev obv Kvvews, hv amak arg. 

BA. xa pny o dhevywv ovroot AaBns rapa. 

DI. @& puapos ovros’ ws dé xai KAerrov BAere, — gto 
oloy weonpas eLaTrarnoew pt oleras. 

BA. wrod pov Stoxov, 0 Kudabnvaseds Kvov ; 

KY. ad ad. QO. waperrw. erepos ovros ab AaBns, 
ayabos y vAaxreiy Kai Suadeiyew Tas xUTpas. 

BA. aiya, xabiKe, ov 8 avaBas Karnyopet. 915 
D1. dépe vor, dua rHvd éyyedpevos nay popo. 


Laert. Socrat. §..40. rade éypdwaro xa dvOwpodoynoaro Médcros MeXirov 
Tlerdevs, Lwxpdres Twppovioxov Adomexnbev. Adixet Swxparns ... Tiunua 
$. 

Ib. «A@ds, Att. for rods, a collar for dogs (Xen. de Venat.), and 
an iron collar for criminals (Id. Hell. 3, 3, 11.). 

908. To kill a dog requires many a hard blow: hence the ob- 
servation of the pitiless dicast. 

gog. A large, gaunt-looking, rough dog, (a lad properly equip- 
ped for the purpose,) and with a nose running into the sharpest 
angle possible, is here brought into court. It is Labes, i. e. 
Laches. 

gio. Thes. 649. 3 peapds otros’ rair’ dp’ imép Evpimidou x. tr. X. 
Ib. xrerrdv=xrerrexdy, thievish! Brera. Il. II. 269. axpetov iar. 
Euphron ap. Athen. IX. 377, e. yAtcxpov Brera. Voss translates 
with great spirit, Der verdammte Hund der! Ha, wie der Dieb 
ans dem Aug’ ihm guckt! 

912. 8idxov. Theophrast. 1. drovoias. ixavos dé nal dSixas, ras peév 
Gevyew, ras 8é didxew. Various methods had been adopted for ad- 
justing the metre of this verse. ‘he change of language and the 
judicious alteration in the characters of the speakers, have here 
been borrowed from the Oxford edition of Dindorf. 

913. A bark of peculiar depth announces the approach of the 
dog-plaintiff. He enters burly and big, scarcely able to walk under 
the weight of his obesity, and with a face (i. e. mask) singularly 
truculent and sinister. Philocleon under all disguises recognises 
his patron, and surveys him with a look of keen delight. 

O14. adyabds Siadeixew ras xitpas. Equivalent in meaning to the 
English expression, and a capital fellow for the loaves and fishes ! 
Eq. 1030. dogorav 7° és robmrdnov Anoe oe Kuvnddv | vixrwp Tas do- 
gatas xal ras vnoous diadreiyov. That the fault lay not exclusively 
with the demagogues, but was connected with the whole system 
of Athens, see Dem. 96. 1—16. 

916. rnv8e sc. paxqv; ladles out some as he speaks. While Phi- 
locleon is discussing his lentils, and other dishes set before him, 
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BA. Tis pev ypagdns 7 We . «2 : yp | rch, . Wig teat 
avdpes Sixacral, Tovrovi. bara yap ainabpen, has 
' ir surm) “in 
4 ~*~ @) Brute 
let us attend he's oinent SNe ou 
up a position in front of Philocleon, from v 
watching with a surly earnestness ever thon. ‘ 


























puts into his own mouth, and evid Hints rd 
portion, which the latter graciously i tics. oaites 0 agre tone 
ment for the two of which he had been iebet the count 
nance of Philocleon himself, as he surveys his feasting 
It is that of M. Orgon, in that immortal scene, which every one 
has at his fingers’ ends. “ Et Tartuffe? ... Pauvre homme!” The 
other dog, hes, traverses incessantly the boundaries of the 
stage; an occasional snap of the jaws in i 
up some stray article, a fish-bone, or other ‘morsel. Th 
barks of the two animals are of course adapted to theit Tes pective 
characters: that of Laches sharp and short, that of Cleon verify- 
ing the English distich—* When he speaks, thunder | breaks!’ Th 
occasional interlude of snarl, growl, snap and bite, which tak 
place between the two dogs themselves, is is left to the reader's i 
gination. : an 
Q17. iv eypawdpny rovrovi. We may now ee rvestign: 
tions of this verb. ypdadeo@a, with acc. of thing. 6, 1. dey 
Mparoy a TovTov Tov vowov -yeypappeba, (501, pen. pres jamal id my 
XaBpiov Bwpedy. 705, 11. bv (vdpov) yéypappa. Ace. of person, and 
gen. of thing. Dem. 548, 4. Eixrjpov Aovoteds te 
Iaiavea \uroragiov. Plato, 12 Leg. 943, b. <a 
aéa. Acc. of thing and gen. of thing. Iseus 73, 35. ° 
ypadeis. Alsch, 30, 3. ypacpovrat yap ovrot 
84, 21. rpavparos ék mpovoias ypatpas ypapépevos. Acc. ses 
acc. of thing, Dem. 1362, ult, ypapera 6 Spagrap 
ypadny mpos rovs Cecpoberas, 1345, 1. 1363, 21. Adsch. rt 
ypapiy ypayduevos. 40, 27. hy (ypadiy) eypayro Anpoueny 1 
avea. Plat, Euthyp. 2, b. ypahyy oé tis, as, Coixe, sear 
- ov ye Erepov (ypapiy yéypaya). Apol. 19, b. Medirds pe éypa- 
— Thy ypapiy raurny. Acc. of person and thing and ee y ft a 
Dem. 550, 24. ypagyy Auraragiov pe €ypayraro, 1102, 17-7 pny & 
iBpeos ypdpopa mpds rods Oecpobéras abrév, 1252, 1. wa . . -ypadny 
ypayrawro UBpeas. - iv £ 
918. dvd pes Bixaoral, Infr. 954. dvdpes. Iseeus, 53,37. @ avOpes emi rov 
duxacrnpiov, Auger, speaking on this subject, says, ae private 
causes Demosthenes always addresses the court by the 70 | 
dpes, or dvdpes Sixaorai: in public causes, that he employs the words , 
dvdpes dixagrai, dvipes ’A@nvaicor, or simply "A@nvaio. Disc. Prelim. 13; 
Whence the word Sixacrr}s itself was derived, the orator A ntiphe 1 
has informed us, 114, 2. dpeis dé, dws dcdaox Sieny of abixouvres, Tov: 
rou ye €veka kai Scxacral éyéveoOe Kal exdnOyre. 
Ib. 8ixacrai, Instead of the title by which the court! was ad: 
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dressed, let us now say a few words respecting the Attic courts 
themselves; ‘carefully avoiding for the present those difficulties 
and perplexities, with which the subject i is beset, and which often 
referring to distant periods of time, it can never be hoped to re- 
concile to each other. Besides the Heliea, it has been already 
meéntioned that there were >nine other courts in Athens for the 
dispatch of general business. To discharge the judicial business 
of these courts, there were annually chosen by lot 6000 citizens, 
apparently 600 out of each tribe, and under the superintendance of 
ten ¢Thesmothets. The persons thus chosen were to be at least 30 
years of age, and of course free from any of those charges which 
involved an Athenian in the partial or total loss of his civil privi- 
leges. At the commencement of the judicial year, all the citizens 
thus chosen took the solemn Heliastic 4 oath in the place Ardettus, 
to the obligations of which they were afterwards perpetually re- 
called by the advocates and pleaders, and from which they de- 
rived the most important of their appellations, of dpapoxdres, the 
sworn. Whether they took a shorter oath at each sitting of a 
court, has been disputed; but the probability is in favour of the 
practice. Thus far our course is tolerably clear; but a body of 
6000 sworn dicasts is not so easily disposed of, as might at first 
sight be imagined. Let us get them off our hands, however, as 
well as we can. On a judicial day, (and how many of these oc- | 
curred in a year we shall presently see,) we must imagine five- 
sixths of these Heliasts collected in some public place, (a goodly 
assembly no doubt,) and ready, as Aristophanes describes them, 
(Av. 1286-7.) like a flight of birds to settle upon their law-pastures, 
i. e. the separate courts which might be assigned them. How was 
this done? If I understand Schémann right, (and the editor has to 
regret that notwithstanding his utmost endeavours to procure the 
original work, he has to report that learned writer’s opinion only 
at second hand,) the 6000 Heliasts were divided into ten sections 
of 600 members each; the members being of different tribes, and 
each section being known by one of the first ten letters of the 
alphabet; section A, section B, &c. The same ten letters being 
’ also suspended over the ten courts of judicature, the dicasts were 
draughted off to them by the following process. Ten tablets bear- 
ing the same ten letters being thrown into a vessel, section A or 
its representative dipped into the vessel, and drew up—it might be 
the letter K. That letter determined the court, to which the judi- 
cial labours of section A were for that day to be directed. Section 
B took its dip, and drew up the letter F: the letter F indicated in 
like manner the scene of section B’s occupations: and so till the 


b Platner (I. 76.) supposes there to have been more. For Wachsmuth’s 
opinion, see III. 314. 

¢ Whether the persons thus named were the nine archons with their secretary, 
or as some of the old grammarians imagine, ten other persons, one from each 
tribe, see Tittmann, 239. 263. 

da See the oath itself, Dem. 746, 20. 

e See NY sehen: lll. 315. Platn. I. 83. Meier and Schiém. 135. No. 20. 
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ing had its ger ee and disadvantage 
tell in what Ketter serie foes 








vag wee a ses ot uniformity nd fied. 


grounded, no opinions recorded to whih’s hens 
of justice might look for the direction or | 
Advocates and clever speeches the system furnished in 7 
but what is the ultimate value of the latter? Such daintis ay b 
well enough in their way for women and boys, but men look for 
solid facts, on which those operations i in pbekiy ane ee rrounded, 
for the rectitude of which men’s consciences tell them society has a 
right to look exclusively to them. But to proceed with facts, or such 
probabilities as come near them. If the whole of the ten courts 
had not business before them, if for instance three out of the ten 
had no causes to try, as many blank tablets would be thrown into thé 
vessel, and the sections which drew them would be without employ- 
ment for the day; and the meal-bag consequently (sup. v. 323.) 
would go home unreplenished. This, however, was not lik yo 

to happen. Independent of the great passion A 
themselves for litigation, and the obli to which’ 
states were subjected of trying most of their suits im Athens, a 
a necessary measure with those who wished to i 
with the sovereign multitude, to thtow as much legal 


cision of the senate and the aie Still farther to. multiply 
judicial employment, it was their frequent practice, as if the case 
required more than ordinary attention, to throw two, three, four, or 
even the whole 6000 f Heliasts into a single court: hence the state- 
ment of Aristophanes in a former verse (675) proceeds upon a sup- 
position that there was no judicial day on which the peaberrca si 
Heliasts did not receive pay. To return from this digression, The 
courts having been allotted (Sixarrnpioy émixdnpoupévar), as formerly 
described, each member of a section received a E staff (dAdos) and 
counter (obpBodor). The staff by the letter and colour 
it, directed him to the court where his judicial functions were to 
be exercised; the exhibition of the counter to the 

ary entitled him to his judicial fee. The foregoing statement, it will 
be seen, accounts only for the occupation of 5000 Heliasts, i. e. 
500 to each court. That such was the average amount of each 
individual court, seems agreed on most hands; but how the other 
i000 members were disposed of, is not so clear. Some served, 
















f A greater diffi Ss See ee Ke. 
SO ap peer oe ng 

& This stalF is y all the arch ists | I. 
636. Wachs. II]. 154, 163. 315¥) as the rietnnes auonae lant of 
borne by the Homeric aes and judges (see also Zach, Choeph. 
emblem was borrowed from the sceptre of Jupiter himself. (Crews 
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no doubt, to provide against absenteeism from illness and other 
causes ; some were perhaps engaged in smaller courts, those relative 
to mines, &c. but the whole machinery by which these courts was 
worked, it is now almost impossible to ascertain. As tothe days on 
which the courts sat, the rough reckoning of Aristophanes estimates 
them at about 300 in the year: two months at least being thus 
allowed to holidays, to those on which the ecclesia met, to the last 
three days of each month, and to such days as from some religious 
feeling were deemed unlucky, or rather unmentionable (amédpades) 
days. The above account will with one exception, which will be 
noticed in its proper place, tolerably account for the phenomena 
of the law-courts as they appear in the comedies of Aristophanes : 
but it cannot be too strongly repeated, that the object of this 
humble effort is not to satisfy but excite curiosity on these and 
other important matters connected with his works. 

QI9. rd-pumrmanai. The Attic sailor’s cry, something like our “ Yeo, 
yeo,” (Ran. 1073. purrarai eireiv): here put for the sailors or sol- 
diers (for the word orpariérat implies both) who accompanied 
Laches. Anglice, tars, blue-jackets. 

920. és ri yovlay, ut solent canes. Fl. Chr. 921. xaracixedifew, to 
gulp down, to swallow. 

923. evepetyo (épevyw) aor. 2. évnpvyov, has discharged upon me a 
most villanous smell of cheese. Infr. 1151. (Br.) os Oepydy 7 puapa ri 
pov xarnpvyey. We are not upon a very delicate subject, but 
having got thus far, we may venture to add one more illustra- 
tion. 


ols éretd Mpocepv-yor (patronus sc.), 
padavida cai campdy cidovpoy xaradayov, 
ta xal p68’ Ehacay abrov npornKévat. 


Diodorus Com. ap. Athen. 6. 239, e. 


926. From this and other expressions of our author (Eq. 1030, 
4.) seems to have grown up a character, known by the name of 
‘the people's dog.” A specimen, of the breed, from a singular 
speech attributed to Demosthenes, will be found in the Appen- 
dix (L.) 


Pl, Oeppos yap avnp | 1 V7) The Pisoni pa . tb 
BA. mpos rar bear, pn) mpoKarayltyvock’, @ marep,! = 
mTpw av y akovons anporepwy. PI. adr’ dyabe,. 930 
TO apayue bavepoy eat" auro yap Boa. \\nee a Ay xVGi 
mA, He vuV adnre y aurov, @s OvT av oA val 0% din’ 
kuvov aravteay avdpa povodayioraror, wih Lue 1 
ooTis mrepiTAcvoas THY Oueiay ev KUKA@D 








927. peradiddva, with acc. Herodot. VIII. 5. IX. 34. Xen. Anab. 
iv 5» 5: See Matthiz, §. 360. 

Ib, r@ xowd. Schol. ro xowovrg. Br. qui consors ei sum. But 
how could this be predicated of Cleon? in what sense had he been 
the consort of Laches? 16 xowdv in Greek often signifies the Public: 
Isoc. 245, €. Td Kowov pov mwerAnppeAnkev, Andoc, 20, 5s ef Be pi) 
Taira iyourras odici Te avrois Tummpepew Kai TH Uperepp 
Public), dvepeveis Gv rij wéhet elev. Plato, Crito, 50, a. Protag. 319, 
d. 11 Legg. 928, d. r. x. ris méAews, Xen. Cyrop. V. 30An: -lBoee 
Cleon bere, in his full-blown insolence, mean to repre: t i 
the Public? A share of the booty to either of these would soor 
quashed the dvopévea, now attending on the culprit, Dobr 
who evidently sees some difficulty in the Scholiast’s axplaustiae 
of the word, says, ‘* Qu. ovd€ ray kowday €poi.” A nentes 

928. Ladles out more lentils, and apparently burns his mouth... Ast 
(Plato, de Legg.—) compares the word Gepyds here with Asch. 
=. Sag Cho. 1004. Soph. Antig. go. Trach. 1046. Plat. 415-, 

poraraywooew, to precondemn. Dem, 586, 22. mpoxaréyva- 
Ke 75 ee rourov els lepdy xabe{duevos. Asch. 29, 10. pndev 7 
es ws dua. Lysias, 152, 40. Hence the 


Demosthenes to his own judges, 226, 7. ev 6 (dpx@) mpas dros 
GAAowg Ocxaiots Kal Touro yeypanra, “‘ 7d dpoiws dudow r 
rouro 0 eoriv ov pdvov Td put) TpoKareyrexévas pndey, ode meta 7 
it was necessary for some great authority to step in wide such 
vice, will be felt by a reader of the infamous. POSS: ; 
(for infamous it may indeed aoe ») £78, 23-——3B-nt) 1 all 
30. mp av ye, Eq. 961. 779 That ye without some qua 
‘fyi g bine en bp cannot well follow dv, see Scholefield’s. note 
to Porson’s Pheeniss, v. 1230. iyand al Jibei 


931, Bog. Dem, 366, 22. 4 yap adjBeva kal ra me 















pool Warn 

933. Bergler compares Amipsias ap. Athen, I, p. 8. po 
TOLY@pUYXE. 1) ate (dw oe deal 
934 Oveiay. “* Sicilia caseis foecunda opimis ‘insula ap. Athen. 


Ai 27. appellatur 7 @veia (mortarium). De mortariorum usu ad 
caséos conficiendos, cf. Nub. 669." Conz. But Conz’s referenite: 
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Phil. (eats and speaks to himself) A pestilent warm fellow that !— 
This pottage by my faith hath not more fire in’t. 

Bdel. (to Phit.) Beseech you, sir, condemn him not too promptly: 
Be both sides heard, ere sentence pass. 

Phil. Tut, man— 
The case is clear—speaks for itself—utters, 
As I may say, a voice. 

Xaxt. (continuing) What then remains, 
But to intreat this honourable court 
That due deserts may wait on the offender? 
Of all our curs this man is the most selfish, 
Unique and oneish, I may say, in appetite. 
He sails and sails about ; and when he finds— 

Phil. A cheese, he eats both th’ inside and the out on’t. 
There’s no gainsaying that. 

Xant. Take then due chastisement 
Upon him : is it fair, in Heaven’s name, 
That one sole house should find two thieves a sustenance ? 
Beseech ye, sirs, let me not bark in vain : 
If vengeance be not link’d with such a culprit, — 
Mark me, from this day forth I’m mute. My Luds, 
That is my case. 

Phil. A case indeed! my ears 
Are pain'd, my heart is sick, to hear such roguery. 
Sure the sun sees not such another villain ! 

(To the Cock) What say’st, good chanticleer? Hold’st not with me? 
Aye by my faith he does, and nods assent. 
Mitchell’s Aristoph. II. 257. 


944. Oecpobérns (Gecpov, tiOnur). The laws of Draco beginning 
with the word Gecyds, this term was generally applied to his ordi- 
nances, those of Solon being termed véyo:: hence Oeopobéra, in 
strictness, revisors of the ordinances of Draco. This duty, as well as 
a general revision and improvement of the laws, was imposed on 
them, as soon as their annual office had been executed, and them- 
selves received into the court of Areopagus. The title seems here 
applied to Bdelycleon, as president of the court. 

945. pdprupas. The system of legal testimony, like many other — 
things in Athens, appears to have been excellent in theory, and de- 
testable in practice. The theory, so admirably adapted to further 
truth, by requiring proof on the heels of every declaration made, 
and thus breaking the force of mere appeals to the passions, most 
probably originated with the noble court of Areopagus ; the vices 
of the practice as probably proceeded pari gressu with the progress 




























bgt not haeshatamice ms 69, 37 
43- yRgprens 874, 20—8. 1200, 25. 1201, 9. oe FE Psy 
25. 1254, 20. Lycurg. 1519 36—44,. In what what c ts s = ry 
preferable to perry ae one lens. 473'S cay 6g, 18 art 
fices practised on th seus, 39. penult.- 
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treated of. «We have all heard of a race 
mer ote te Say Mae Sr courts of 1 mt 
manner of making known their occ p, W e recognised by 
name of Straw-shoes. fhe igh Seeseaal ated Bs 
venient witness, knew by these signs — 
loquy between the parties was brief. ‘ FY 
said the advocate—(the party look’d at the fe 
—but the fee increased, and the powers of m 
it)—* To be sure I do;’ ‘ Then come Sit ren 
it.” And Straw-shoe went into the court and ‘. ore it At 
abounded in Straw-shoes.” (Among other proofs of the 
this remark, see Iseeus, 79, 7. Dem. 813, 14. ¢ . 
ult. 1261, 17. 1267, 26. 1269, 14. 1268, 9. Lifes | 
—6, with numberless passages, in which the im may 
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properly derived from the place, where the offence was committed. 
Lucian, with his eye evidently upon this scene, has given some 
specimens of metaphorical or allegorical witnesses, which deserve 
not the less consideration, because they wear a comic surface. 
My limits, however, admit only of a reference. Lucian, III. 205. 
209 

948. Addressed to the dog-defendant, whose turn it is to ascend 
the bema. 

95 1. The Thucydides here mentioned was not the illustrious his- 
torian of that name, but the great political antagonist of Pericles. 
After the death of Cimon, Thucydides stood at the head of the 
aristocratic, as Pericles did at that of the democratic party in 
Athens. He is highly eulogized by Plato (Menon, 94, c.d.), but 
his talents did not fit him for coping with such a rival as Pericles. 
But to our more immediate purpose. The aristocratic party having 
attempted a vote of ostracism against Pericles, the latter contrived 
with great dexterity to shift the punishment from himself, and make 
his rival its victim. The latter was taken wholly by surprise, and 
to the feeble resistance made by him when on his defence (evywv) 
— (for speeches for and against appear to have been used on these 
occasions, as in every other species of trial)—must be attributed 
the words in the text. 

952. axdrAnxros. Herodot. II. 173. paveis, 4 amémAnktos yevduevos. 
953- mdpex’, i. e. ceavrdy: or sec. Siivern. x@pov. The compounds 
of gay and dyer continually occur in an intransitive form. 

956. The poet, just amidst all his severities, compliments the 
bravéry of Laches, as in a former play he did that of the vain- 
glorious, but still bold and resolute soldier, Lamachus. It is when 
satire thus exhibits herself at once discriminating and keen, that she 
assumes'a moral power, before whose crushing influence every 
thing gives way. 
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avafnOt, Tupoxvnatt, Kai A€Eov péeya 

av yap Tajuevovo’ ervxes. amroKpwar Tapas, 

el px) KaTEeKYNOUS TOs OTparioras aAaBes. 

dyot karaxvnoa. PI. vy A’, adAa Weddera. —_g70 


959. olds re, able, proper. Od. XIX. 160. dvpp olds re pddvera | 
oixov xnderfa., Plat. Crito, 44: d. viv &€ obdérepa oloi re. Apel. 19, 
e, 29, d. Crito, 44, d. aids 7 eiva. Apol. 31, b. Conviv. ataye. 
oioi re eyevovro. Od. XXI. 117. 173. Herodot. I. 29. 67. 

963. «bapifew Y. %€, A course of Greek education ec 
hended, first, ypdupara, by which is meant all that the young persons 
learned in the schools, as a knowledge of their poets, history, &e,; 
and secondly, the art and science of music. The apology here 
made for Laches is that he was a rough soldier, ignorant of the 
more refined parts of education; in short, that he was no citharc-— 
dist. 

965. iva, in which case, with indic. mood. Eccl, 152. i" exaby- 
pny yovxos. 426. lva rotr’ dwéhaveay Navowvdous rdyadov. To ex- 
amples given in Bbrunck's Soph. Ged. Tyr. v. 1392. Elmsley’s id, 
Tyr. p. 83. Monk's Hippol. pp. 81, 134. Fig we: 2+ 773- add 
from the orators, Iseus, 5 3» 32. iva waddov dv émotevero ih’ ipav. 
Dem. 599, 27. 602, 5. iv’ exei wept Xebow (sc. Spaypav) exavduvevouer, 
837, 13. wa... jvels ra ypdppara ravr’ émavehOew. 849, 25. iy el pa 
mapedidour, pnBer dikatov Aéyew édéxovv, 1132, 14. Wa .. 

Isoc. 380, e, i aitG pi) ray drodeodérev cuvnyberbe, Gd trav Dro- 
Loire epOoveire. Lysias, 95, 27. 35- 101, ai 109, 43. Isoc. 189, d. 

967. peya Aeyew =Dem, 981, 25. 25. 
peya Aadeiv, 68. rapcevovo", HR Sea the office of relay dtd 
carver. ° 

970. dyoi xaraxvjoa, If the same convenient mode of aVIng 
their troops by the Athenians existed in the days of Aristophanes, 
as it did in those of Demosthenes, it will be seen that the comrade: 
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of Laches had a full right to complain, if they did not receive a 
share in his presents, or benevolences (etvoias), as they were politely 
termed. Let the reader peruse Dem. 95, 26 to 96,19. and then 
ask himself, whether there is any language of shame and indigna- 
tion, which might not justly be applied to such conduct as this? 
Can we, in short, be surprised at the peculations of individuals in a 
nation which thus united in itself the double character of swindler 
and bully? 

Q71: @ Sad’? seems to answer to the English expression, thou 
strange incomprehensible man! Ib. rovs raXamwpovpévovs. For the 
article and proceleusmatic in the verse, see Reisig, p. 53—7. 

972. tpaxndta (rpaxnAos), pieces of flesh from the neck, which 
being of little or no value, were thrown into the streets. 973. 
dxavOas, back-bones of fish. Herodot. II. 75. daixcpevos Se, elSov 
éoréa Ghiwv xa) dxav6as. 

Ib. xoddéror’ év rairG péve. The germ of our author’s comedy 
of the Birds, (which Siivern’s masterly explanations will hence- 
forth make one of the most delightful of the poet’s productions,) 
seems from this expression to have been already in his head. How 
indeed could he have witnessed that restless, wandering disposition, 
which was drawing away so much of the Athenian population to 
the shores of Sicily, as well as to every other quarter of the world, 
and: not have hit upon the following definition of man ? 


Tp@Ta pev 
pn wepurerer Oe mavraxn Kexnvdres’ 
@s rovT dripoy Tovpyoy éoriv. avtixa 
éxet rap’ Hiv rovs weropévous Hy Epp, 
** ris dps obros ;” 6 Tedeas epet radi: 
‘* dvOpwros dpus aordOunros trerdpevos, 
atéxpapros, ovdev ovdéror’ ev raiT@ pévav. 

, Av. 164—170. 

- 974. Two things having been mentioned in praise of Laches, 
his activity and contentment with small out-door pickings, Cleon is 
shewn up as the reverse of both. 

Ib. olos . . oixovpds, is by nature a stay-at-home, or is a mere stay-at- 
home. The completion of the ellipse may be supplied from Xen. 
Mem. 4, 8. extr. éddnec rovodros elvat, otos av ein dptords ye avi)p xa ed- 
Saspovéoraros. With the examples given by Matthie, (§. 445, b.) 
cf. Dem. 42, ult. 770, 13. 782, 7. ri ot obrds éore; ‘‘ kdwv vy Ala, 
gaol tives, rod Shpov.” modards ; olos, obs pév alriarat AvKovs elvat, ju) 
Sdxvew, & 8é Gyos huddrrew mpdBara adrds xarecGiev. : 

Ib. oixeupés, an epithet usually applied among the Greeks to the 

oO 
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other sex. Soph. Cid. Col. 342. xar’ olkoy oixovpodow, Sore mapbéven. 
Lucian, I. 42, roAourdv olkoupeiy eiAcpny, Biov twa yovanddy . . - pore 
@éuevos, Dem. 1374, 14. Dinarch. 100, 37. rowvros ofros, & pév 
rais maparageaw olkoupos, ev be Tois oikot Hévouge mpeaBeurijs, ev d€ rois 
mpecBevtais Spamerns eorit. Dem. 1156, 6, Plut. in Peric. ST TH 
34. Nicias, 5 Eurip. Heracl. 700. aicxpov ‘yup oikovpnpa -ylyvera 
rode, | rods pev payerOa, rods be dechia péevew. 

Ib, pévov, This adverbial application was soon to prove incor- 
rect: the pungent satire thrown out in this play inducing Cleon, in 
evil hour for himself, to undertake the office of strategus, as well as 
that of minister of finance, as all his predecessors in office had pre- 
viously done. A torrent of ridicule followed. The * Cloud-Chorus 
(who of course had the best means of knowing the secrets of the 
sky) declare that at the assumption of such an office by such a man, 
their own brows contracted into indignation,—that storms of angry 
thunder and lightning shook the sky,—that the moon forsook her 
path, and that the sun, unwilling to behold a tanner 
at the head of Athenian armies, absolutely withdicewsiliid light. Is 
there no feeling in the grave, or rather is not a keen and painful 
sense of the ridiculous one of those inflictions, which visit dema- 
gogues even in their tombs, and repay nations for the deg 
and misery, which their arts and machinations have caused? 

978, 9. How the lips of the dicast contrived to model themselves 
into these words, and into how small a compass of sound their 
enunciation was compressed, must be left to the reader's imagination. 
Bdelycleon, seeing the ground he has gained, assimilates his tone 
and gesture to thuse of the most pathetic pleader of the day; he 
tickles the dicastic vanity with plural verbs, and the paternal one 
by a singular noun, and finally completes his blow by fi the 
stage with an endless litter of whelps, who are to mount the 
as intercessors for the dog-papa. We go back to continue our ver- 
sion. 

DEFENCE. 


Bdel, Most noble peers : 
Hard is the task, when calumny’s at work, 
Be it on dog or man, to shape apologies. 
Yet will I buckle me to such an enterprise, 
And play the advocate. Labes, my lords, 


k Nub. 581. The fact must have heen adverted toin the second exhibition of 
that drama. 


Bdel. 


Phil. 


Bdel. 


Phil. 
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To do him justice, is a dog of courage, 
Keeping the wolf at distance. 
‘Tis a thief, 
The dog—a vile conspirator! 
Nay, nay, 
Not so: no dog boasts better pith and mettle : 
For heading a large flock, he owns no equal. 
He might as well be nature’s commonest work : 
Why must we find him mouthing at a cheese ? 
Answer me that. 
And then—he fights your battles— 
Protects your gate, and does a thousand services. 
Hath he subtracted ought, or play’d the filcher? 
‘Tis nature's weakness—visit not too harshly. 
He hath a seaman’s roughness all about him, 
Nor hath he master’d his first rules in music ! 
Music, dost say ? would he knew not his alphabet! 
My ears had then been spar’d a long oration 
Fram'd t’ excuse and white-wash o’er his guilt. 
My lords will now be pleas’d to hear our witnesses. 
Put the cheese-scraper in the box. Tune up 
Your voice, and speak the court distinctly, Scraper. 
You acted at that time as th’ House-carver— 
Now tell this honourable court, (your eyes 
Upon their lordships, Scraper !) of such articles 
As were committed to your edge, did you 
Or did you not (by virtue of your oath 
I ask it) share and divide all equally 
Among the crew? My lords, he doth maintain 
He did. 
Then he maintains a bouncer! 


Bdel. (feelingly) Nay, nay, 


Enforce not, sir, this countenance of sternness : 
Look with an eye of pity on the wretched ! 

Shall I of merits speak ? This Labes’ palate 

Scorns not the roughest food—fish-bone, or offal :— 
Then he’s for ever shifting ground : yon cur 

Hath but one biding-place—that’s the house-door. 
There he takes ground for ever, craving part 

Of all that’s brought within; deny it him, 

And you'll son know the setting of his teeth. | 


Phil. (with great emotion) Angels and ministers of grace pro- 


tect me! 
Mischief is sure abroad ; for I grow soft, 
And feel within the powers of persuasion. 


Bdel. (pathetically) O they are gracious signs! aid the good 


work, 
And give it furtherance ! 
Mitchell’s Aristoph. II. 263. 
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Ib, dvri8oAé, a word of continual occurrence towards the close 
of Greek forensic pleadings, generally accompanied with ixerevo. 
Lysias, 94, 12. 25. 151,42. 163, 33. 166, 13. Andoe. 19, 22. 

980. woi ra wadia; Tt is needless to say, to what practice of an- 
tiquity this refers, and it would be endless to give direct 
of it from the Greek orators. The student, however, will | in 
the following references some turns of thinking derived from the 
custom, which possess a little novelty. Dem. 574, 24—575, 
8. 575, 10—18. 793, 14—794, 6. 795, 7—15. 992, 21—993, 5- 
Lysias, 161, 8—14. Dinarch. 104, 7—11. Lycurg. 167, 41— 
168, 3. On the liturgies and other services which it was usual for the 
defendant to plead, enough has been said in the Preface to this _ 

981. xvufovpeva, moaning. Theoc. Id. 2. 109. éocov év drv@ | xy 
(avrat povedvra dikay worl parépa rexva, 


-982. Brunck compares the following passage in Racine: 


L’Tntime. Venez, famille désolé, 
Venez, pauvres enfans, qu'on veut rendre orphelins, 
Venez faire parler vos esprits enfantins. 
Oui, Messieurs, vous voyez ici notre mis¢re. 
Nous sommes orphelins, rendez-nous notre pere, 
Notre pére par qui nous filmes engendrés, 

Dand. Tirez, tirez, tirez. 

L'Int. Notre pere, Messieurs . 

Dand. Tirez done. Quels vacarmes ! 


983. The powers of persuasion are completed, This exclama- 
tion—the triumph of pathetic eloquence, and the glory of anapeestic 
license—escapes Philocleon in a low, and almost unconscious tone; 
but the sensitive ears of the son catch it instantaneously. 

984. kardSa. ** Quum vero ait illud xara48a multos de , 
existimo esse quia rei sic abire jussi sperabant se beet vn 
quod secus tamen spe accidit.” Conz. 

987. yoeopny i Eccl. 349. Pac. 232. Herodot. IV. 59. raré 
yropny ye tH euny. 958, ovdev: supply dua. 
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ovdev mor’ GAN’ H Ths haxns €umAnpevos. 

BA. ovkovy aropevye: 6nra; PI. yaderov eidévas. 

BA. i@, & marpidwov, eri ra BeATio rpérov. 990 

m0. AaBev rhv Wijhov ém Tov VOTE POV 

| puoas Tapazov KamoAvooy, @ TarEp. 

OI. ov dnra’ xiOapi€ew yap ovk ériorapa. 

BA. dépe vv oe rHdi THY TayioTHY TeEpidyo. 

I. 60° €of 6 mporepos ; BA. obros. 1. abrn’vrev- 
bevi. 995 

BA. e€yrarnras, xorrohéduKev ovx EKov. 

OI. dép eLepacw. mas ap nywviopebe ; 

BA. dei£ew coer’ éxmepevyas, & AaBns. 

marep Tarep, Ti werovOas; DI. oiuor, rod ’aG wdwp ; 

BA. éraipe cavrov. I. eimé vuv éxeivo pot, 1000 

ovrws amepuyey; BA. vy A’: DI. ovdev ei apa. 

BA. py dpovrions, & Sapov’, adr’ avioraco. 


990. émt ra Bedrrio. Lycurg. 155, 31. meraBorjs ruxeiy emt rd 
Beadruv. Din. 94, 2. 98, 26. Dem. 851, pen. 

QQI. vorepov. Scuon. dvo xadioxo foay rdv Ynpor, eis pev é éhéou, 
_ 6 rica, repos be, 6 €pmpoobev, Oavdrov. mapackevdferat ody eis TOY TOU 
éXéou épBadeiv rny Vipov. GAdaooet yap Tous Témovs a’Tay 6 DOMuENSeY, 
wa “Grarnbeis 6 marnp BdaAn eis Tov Tov édéov. 

992. pew, to close the eyes, connivens et videre dissimulans. FI. 
Chr. Il. XXIV. 637. od ydp mo pvocay doce brs Brehdpoor époicw. 
Ib. wapaicgew (dicow, Iseus, 47, 22. emt ra Nixoorpdrov avres) to 
shoot by. 

995. airn ’vrevOevi, here then it goes. Drops his vote. 

997- ékepaow. éfepav (ynpous), to take the votes out of the urn, 
for the purpose of counting them. Ib. wés dp’ 7yoviopeba; spoken 
in the tone of an athlete, who knows that he has thrown his an- 
tagonist, yet affects to ask the question. 

998. dseigew ounev. Ran. 1261. deifee 59 taxa. Lysist. 377. rodp- 
yov ray’ airé Seif. Soph. in Anpvias. radyu § adrd deiger rotpyov. 
Plat. Theet. 200, e. Hip. Maj. 288, b. aird deifer, res ipsa ostendet. 

1000. Bergler compares Eurip. Androm. 1072. ti Spaces, @. 
yepace; pn means’ | eratpe caurdv. Tina. ovdey ei drradouny. 

1002. ppovrigeny, a word expressive of very anxious thought. 
Nub. passim. Herodot. VIII. 36. AecAgo: 8¢, radra dxovoavres, opewy 
ab’ray tréps eppdryricov. 
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PI. ras oby euavT@ Toir eyo Evveioouat, 

devyovr’ arodvoas avdpa; Tl more metromar 

aX’, @ TroduTipnror Deol, Edyyvwré ov” 1005 
akav yap adr’ eOpara Kov TovjLov Tporrov. ‘ 
BA. kai undev ayavaxre y'. eyo yap o°, @ TaTeEp, 
Opava kahds, dywv jer’ €wavTod ravrayot, 

emt Oetrvov, eis Evprroctov, ei Oewpiay, 

aa? ndéws Stayev oe Tov ourov xpovov" roto 
Kouk €yxaveiral o é&arrarav “YmépBodos. 

GAN’ eiciopev. PI. radra vv, eimep Soe. 

XO. aad’ ire yaipovres drat Bovdeo? . 

Upmeis O€ Téws, & pupiades 


1003, €avT@ Toro fvveiropat. Herodot. VIII. 113. ¢f réowi rm 
xpnoroy cuveidce Terrounpevor. IX. 58. roici re xal ouvpdeare. Ant. 
115, 26, cuverdas aira@ rd adiknua, Lysias, 177, 33. cuvesddres npar 
exarepav (éxarép@, Reiske) ray Siov. 

1004. ti weicopa ; what will become of me? Nub. 791. Ecel. 912. 
=ri rdw; Il. XI. 404. Od. V. 465. Theoc. Id. 3.24. Lysist. 884. 
Herodot. [V. 118. See further, Blomf. Gloss. in Pers. p. 188. 

1006. rotpod rpérov. Thesm. 93. rd mpayya xopypov al ocpddp’ ee 
TOU gov Tpdmov, 

1009. emi Beinvoy (Appendix I.) Ib. els usméouov (Appendix K.) 

Ib. émi Gewpiav, a public feast or festival, deriving its name from 
the number of spectators present on the occasion. To the celebration 
of a feast of this kind, the different towns and states in Greece sent 
their respective ambassadors (Gewpot), to be spectators in the name of 
the state who sent them, or to perform solemn sacrifices in their ho- 
nour, Athens in particular sent theories of this kind to the four 
great Grecian festivals, as also to Delos and the Delphic oracle. 
Barthelemy has lavished all his fine powers of language in the 
description of these beautiful and attractive ceremonies, (2. 461. 
3. 369. 521.; see above all the theory to Delos, t. 6.). See also 
G. F. Schumacher, de veterum legationibus theoricis. Schlesw. 
1827, 

IOtl. ‘YrépSoros. That we may not falsify the Greek proverb 
by having two valuable birds on one bush, we defer speaking 
of this worthy till the ensuing play of the Knights and the Dema- 
gogues. Eq. 1313. ob yap piv ye orparnyav eyxaveirae rij mdde, 

1012, raira (tmdpée, or xp) Spar). 1013. Cf. Ach. 1142, Nub. 
510, et alibi. Eurip. Supp. 248. yaipov i. 

1014, 5. pupiddes dvapiOunra, Reisig supposes these words to be 
derived from some lyric composition, or proverbial hyperbole. He 
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avapiOpnrot, 1015 
viv pev Ta péAdovt’ ed Aéye- 

oan pn Tréeon havrws yaya’ 

evdaBeir Ge. 


“~ A ~ ~ 
ToUTO yap oKawv Gearav 
3 3 3 \ e A 
€OTL TAO XELY, KOU TPOS UALOY. 1020 


compares Plato, 7 Legg. 804, d. ofSa dri pupuddes dvapibpnror yuvaieay 
eiot rév mept rév Idvrov. To which example Dindorf adds Plat. 
Theet. 175, a. Antipater in Jacobs’s Anthol. Plat. t. I. p. 524. 
Athenzus, t. IT. p. 473. As to the metre—‘ Ictu produci mecum 
consentit Hermannus: quam licentiam cum dactylicis versibus in- 
terdum communem habent anapesti.” Dind. 

1017. wirrey xapafe=>p) yin. See Gesenius in former word, 


who quotes in proof 1 Sam. iii. 19. Esth. vi. 10. 

1019. oxa@yv. Left-handedness, to judge from the compositions 
of Aristophanes, was a term of great reproach among the Greeks, 
but the feeling against it is not peculiar to them. The excellent 
old French satirist, Gautier de Coinsi, denounces a serious punish- 
ment for those who serve Our Lady ‘‘ & mains esclanches ;” and 
Quevedo, the Spanish author, has, in his Visions, detailed the 
punishment of left-handed persons at considerable length. Speak- 
ing of some scenes he had witnessed in hell, the author says,““ When 
I had laughed my fill at these fooleries, my next discovery was of a 
great number of people, grumbling and muttering, that there was 
nobody who looked after them; as if their tails were not as well 
worth the toasting as their neighbours. This made me ask who 
they were, and a devil told me (with respect) that they were a 
company of ungracious, left-handed wretches, that could do nothing 
aright. And their grievance was that they were quartered by them- 
selves—‘ In the world,’ continued this communicative devil, ‘ they 
are looked upon as ill omens; and let any man meet one of them, 
upon a journey in the morning, fasting, ’tis the same thing as if a 
hare bad cross’t the way upon him; he presently turns head in a 
discontent, and goes to bed again.’ It was the curse of an old 
woman to a fellow who had vexed her, that he might go toe the 
devil by the stroke of a left-handed man.” L’Estrange’s Quevedo. 
Vision of Hell, p. 219. 

1020. mpos dpa, suited to you. Pl. 354. ovrws trepmoureiy ré 7 
av 8e8oixévat | mpds dvdpds ovdev iyés €or’ eipyacpevov. Ran. 538. 7d 
dé peragrpepecbat | mpos 7d padOaxwrepoy | Sektotd mpds dvdpds ore | kat 
ice. Onpapévovs. Herodot. V. 12. otre yap eporka jv, odre Avda, 
Tad WoLevpeva ex THs ‘yuvaikos, UTE mpds Tay ex THs Agins. The preposi- 
tion in the text may belong to Gearay as well as tjpav. See Acharn. 
v. 478. 
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moar hepnpheyers: si tole en ene 


Acre. 
peurpacOa yap toiot Ocarais 6 mowumTns a brubupe 
adixeioOa yap bnow mporepos TOAN avrovs eb 7e- 


. % 
TOL KOS, . 
Ta pev ov davepos, aAX’ erixovpayv KpuBdn. 





TOLNTALS, 





1021. atre, but; an adverb of transition. Ib. deo. Pac. 208. 
Betip’ tr’, @ wavres hee Av. 1275. orehdve ce Bias a retba- 
vourw , . . oi mavres keg. The comedy was p hed spec- 
tators from the different states of Greece wed sige Ib. xaba- 
pov, clean and clear, without disguise. The poet is about to reason 
with the audience, respecting their treatment of his first: axing 
of the Clouds. 

1024. xpiBdqv, poet. xpiBia. See Blomf. in Choeph. er 

1025. Evpuxd¢ous, This celebrated ventriloquist is 
by Plato, (Sophist. §. 80. where see Fischer.) To what extent ventri- 
loquism was practised among the ancients in their reli i 
ries, it is now impossible to say; but the following narrative w 
serve to shew what tricks may be practised on the imagination by 
it. ‘*M. St. Gille, a grocer of St. Germain en Laye, whose perform- 
ances have been recorded by the Abbé de la Chapelle, had occasion 
to shelter himself from a storm in a neighbouring convent, where 
the monks were in deep mourning for a much esteemed member 
of their community who had been recently buried. While lament- 
ing over the tomb of their deceased brother the slight honours 
which had been paid to his memory, a voice was suddenly heard to 
issue from the roof of the choir bewailing the condition of the de- 
= in porestoryi and reproving the brotherhood for their want 
of ze e tidings of this supernatural event brought the whole 
brotherhood to the church. The voice from above repeated its 
lamentations and reproaches, and the whole convent fell wpon their 
faces, and vowed to make a reparation of their error. They ac- 
cordingly chaunted in full choir a de profundis, during the intervals 
of which the spirit of the departed monk expressed his satisfaction 
at their pious exercises. The prior afterwards inveighed against 
modern scepticism on the subject of apparitions, and penny St, Gille 
had great difficulty in convincing the fraternity that the whole was 
a deception. On another occasion, a commission of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, attended by several persons of the 
highest rank, met at St. Germain en Laye to witness 1 
ances of M, St. Gille. The real object of their meeting was pur- 








— 
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cis aAXorpias yaotépas évdus Kap@dua ToAAG xéacOas: 

pera Touro S€ kai havepas 70n xwduvevov xa! éavrov, 

ovK aAdoTpiwv, GAN oixeiwy Movody oropaf nyw- 
xXnoas. 


posely withheld from a lady of the party, who was informed that 
an aérial spirit had lately established itself in the neighbourhood, 
and that the object of the assembly was to investigate the matter. 
When the party had sat down to dinner in the open air, the spirit 
addressed the lady in a voice which seemed to come from above 
their heads, from the surface of the ground at a great distance, or 
from a considerable depth under her feet. Having been thus ad- 
dressed at intervals during two hours, the lady was firmly convinced 
of the existence of the spirit, and could with difficulty be unde- 
ceived.” Brewster's Natural Magic. That the practice was not 
unknown to the ancient Jews, more than one passage of the 
greatest of their prophets might be brought to shew. Among other 
passages, see (Lowth’s) Isaiah, viii. 19 ; also xxix. 4. “ And thy voice 
shall come out of the ground, like that of a necromancer: and thy 
words from out of the dust shall give a small shrill sound.” This 
imitation of the weak stridulous sound, usually ascribed to the dead, 
evinces considerable advance in the arts of ventriloquism. 

1026. See the note on Cleon in the Appendix to Acharn. Ib. 
xéav6a. Of these comic in-pourings, or out-pourings, no great por- 
tion has reached us; but what there is, is enough to excite us ‘‘ to 
lose no drop of the immortal man.” 

1027. xa éavrdy: alluding to the first play, which he brought 
out in his own name, viz. The Knights. 

1028. Voss observes that the Muses here draw the poet’s cha- 
riot, as in the ‘ Perse’ of Aeschylus (185—197.) the goddesses 
Persis and Ionia draw the chariot of Xerxes. The imagery, how- 
ever, is most probably derived from the Odes of Pindar, in which 
it abounds. 

Ib. yuoxnocas. The poet is now falling into that high moral strain, 
which he was wont to assume, and which gained him among an- 
cient critics the name of the ‘ pregrandis senex ;’ let our illustra- 
tion of this word follow in the same spirit. 


@pdleo 87, omovdiy évruvdpevos de dxovns 
pvdorv nuetépov, ampamdy wept mavros ddnOn, 
Kipas dmaodpevos toAumnuovas, ai Te BeBnov 
SxAov dioraca., dras wept mavra TedGoe 
mavroias, poppav xaren@y anarnuar €xovaat’ 
rds pev amd Wuxi eipyew udaxator vdoto. 
ovTos ydp oe KaGappos dn’ aumdaktey do.doet, 
ei xev dAnOein puons ddAody yévos abray. 
yndoiv pev mparior aicxpav doretpay amdvray, 
iy éemcOupia nvioxet papyouot xaAwvois. 

Linus ap. Brunck, Gnom. Poet. p. 128. 
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apbeis dé péyas Kai rynOels ws ovdeis maror ev vpiv, 

ovK exTeeoa dno erapbeis ovd oyxaoa To ppo- 
yn. 1030 

on. de plerieoc)- e: Babderasen thaliana 
erbea Bau, 

aAN “Hpaxadéous opynv tw’ €xwy rotor peyiorots émt- 
XELpEW, 

ov Seworara pev amr odp0aryav—Kuvyns—axrives 





€AGpTrOY, 
éexarov 5€ KikA@ Kehadai KoAakwy oipwtopevav €At- 
XP@vTO 1035 


1029, dpéecis. Eurip. Heracl, 321, woddé o° eraivg Onoéas, & ray, 
médas | inndv dpd, Dem. 20, 9. domep ody 814 rovTwy ifpOn peyas. For 
a similar use of the verb aigdvew, see Heindorf ad Plat. Protag. §. 46. 

1030. éxrehéom émapOels, ‘* Notanda Attica pro ot gyolv émaphij- 
va: redéws.” Fl, Ch. He professes not to have completed his eleva- 
tion, as if there were no elevation beyond what he had reached. 

Ib. érapécis. Dem. 967, 1. 1357, 26. Ib. dyx@oa. Aristeen. L 
Ep. 20. Tov Aawmoy dyxovpevos épicaro, 3 - 

1032. opyiy, disposition, temperament. Cf, Eq. 41. Herodot. III. 
131. VI. 128. Thucyd. I. 130. 140. I. 45. Soph. Aj. 640, Pind. 
Pyth. 1. 173. 2. 141. Theog. 214, 15. 312. g42. , 

1033. gvords....7@ kapyapédovrs. *‘ ‘Tanquam ad depugnandum 
cum eo conferens pedem.” Berg]. Herodot. VI. 108. BovdAdpeve 
rods “AOnvaious tyew mévous, cuveotearas (conflicting with) Bowwroio 
VIL. 170. Ame cweoredres. VIII. 74. révo. IX. 89. keg oucravres, 
kai Kaparo. 

Ib. xapyapddovs, Sbovros (xapyapos, xapagow, ddods). Tl. X. 360. 
XIII. 198. Hesiod. Op. 2. 222. D. 32. Th. 175, 180. Se. 303. 

1034. Kivyns. Ina former play (Eq. 1017.), Cleon had been de- 
signated by the poet as lepiv xiva xapyapédovra. The expression, 
still fresh in the minds of the poet’s audience, is here varied, by 
assimilating it with the name of a female, whose eyes darted all the 
impudence of a profession of the most disreputable kind. 

1035. ‘The imagery apparently derived from that which Hesiod 
gives to Typhceus. 








ex d€ of Guar 
jv éxardv kecbadai dquos, Sewwoio Spakovros, 
yroooyar dvopepijot edctxpdros, ex dé of dowuv 
Georecins kehadzjow im oppuct wip dpapvoce* 
dwvai & év macyow Erav Sewis cecbadjeot, 
ravroiny am’ leiaa, adeocbarov. Theog. 824—83o0, 
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mepi thy Kepadnv, povny & elyev yapadpas oAcOpov 


TETOKUVIAS, 


Padxns 8 dopny, . 2 - a & a 6 a 
rotovTov iOav Tépas ov nee Bieu KaTradwpoookno at, 


adN wrep voy ert Kal vuvi moAeuet’ dyoiv re per 
QUTOU 1039 

TOS NITLAAOLS ETLYELPHOaL TEPYOLY Kal TOLS TUpETOLT LY, 

ol Tovs Tarépas T HyXov vUKTwp Kal TOUS TamroUS 
aTrerveyov, 


Ib. olpwfopévay. The future tense may imply that the Theori, the 
Cleonymi, and the rest of that accursed brood, were not to consider 
the chastisement inflicted on them at the commencement of this 
play, as the whole of what they were to expect. 

1036. xapd8pa (xapdcow), an earth-rent, more particularly that 
which is made by running water—the bed of a wood-torrent. Cf. 
Tl. IV. 452—455. Herodot. IX. 102. Thucyd. III. 25. Read 
also the fifty-fifth speech of Demosthenes. 

1038. xaradwpoxeiv, to give a bribe. Herodot. VI. 72. édwpoddxnce 
dpyvptov todd. Kxaradwpodoxeioba, to receive a bribe. Ran. 361. 7 ris 
moArews XetuaConerns xaradwpodoxeirat. 

1039. per’ airov, post Cleonem. Bentley. The Cleon of the au- 
thor’s Knights is here meant. 

1040. ipriados, a fever in which the cold fit prevails; muperds, a 
Sever in which the hot fit predominates. ‘The poet, I imagine, meta- 
phorically refers to the two principal characters in the first exhibi- 
tion of his Clouds, which play he brought out immediately after his 
Knights. Of the Strepsiades of that drama we shall speak pre- 
sently. Its Phidippides is the representative of all those thought- 
less young spendthrifts, whom the stud, the dice, and vices still 
more disgraceful have brought under the lash of satirists of all ages. 
Where such nuisances once haunted among ourselves, the satire of 
by-gone days alone remains to shew. 


Quick, Mr. Vintner, twenty dozen more : 

Some claret, too. Here’s to our friends at home. 
There let them doze. Be it our nobler aim 

To live. Hurdis. 


To live indeed! but why waste words on folly like this! 

1041. Hyxov. Itis to be hoped that the poet is still pursuing the 
language of metaphor (Cf. sup. v. 697. ; also Thomas Mag. p. 8), and 
speaking merely of such ‘“ expenses, as pinch parents blue.” But 
it is not individual texts alone, which oblige the editor to speak 
doubtfully on this point ; there is a scene in his Aves of so singular 
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KarakAwopevol 7 éri Tais Koiras emt Tolow ampaypo- 


ow vpoV - om 9 


a kind, that the editor may well be excused for devoting a few 
words to it, The airy town built up in that play 

tended as the representative of Athens in her state of Universal Em. 
pire: and the various persons applying for wings, (in other words 
for liberty to naturalize themselves in the new city,) are as clearly 
mere representatives of the prevalent classes in the old state. 
Priests, poets, oracle-mongers, geometricians, pirmnctar se! (0 
phants, &c. are accordingly introduced, when s among the: 
comes a character bearing the name of Tarpadolas, or the. parricide 
Among the light personages who have preceded him, the appear- 
ance of such a character is hardly less startling than the celebratec 
murder-scene in Smollett’s Count Fathom is among its lighter 
companiments. And the treatment which the parricide receives 
from the poet is as difficult to be accounted for, as his appearance 
itself, While many of the other nuisances of Athenian society receive 
the whip or the cudgel as the reward of their application for wings, 
the parricide, after some castigations severe enough in their] ind anc 
nature, is dismissed with an almost friendly admonition, bidding him 
allow his parent to live, and go and indulge his fiercer disposition 
by fighting the martial people of Thrace. What is to be in erred 
from all this, I pretend not to say. In the course of the dialogue 
the verb at present under discussion occurs twice. 13 47. Oarg 
kahov vopitera | Tov marépa rois spyicw dyyxew kai ddxvew, 1352. Warp 
dtyxew emOupo tov marépa Kai mavr’ Zyew, Again, i in the Keel le s. 638. w 
havea strong allusion tothe same subject. otxoty dyEouc’ ev kai ypn. 
ores ens ray mdyra ‘yépovra | bid ri dyvoay, émel kal viv yeyraonovres 
rarép’ dvra | dyxover, To infer from these expressions that geronti- 
cide prevailed in Athens, as well as infanticide, and that a set of 
George Barnwells were as natural to the soil, as sycop phants, oracle 
mongers, &c. would be monstrous; yet can these Shetone ulti: 
plied as they are, and occurring at very eri! periods of time in 
the poet’ $ writings, be without some meaning ? ne > 


Ib. vikrwp. See the opening scene in the Clouds, w 
siades thinks the night will never end. Ib, wérrovs, Those on 
the father’s side ;—as those who consider she ill sextet marriage of 
which Phidippides is the result, will easily conceive. Plato, who 
bad evidently examined the poet’s ‘ Clouds’ with a most 
eye, has drawn from it a large body of political image d 
ductions, which it will be time to consider when thas. digital 
drama comes before us. 

1042. Compare the promises made to Strepsiades by the Cloud- 
chorus (459—475.) and the old man lying on the Socratic | 
preparing to acquire all the legal tricks and quirks, which mi 
enable him to cheat his son’s creditors, and his own. - 

Ib. ampaypoorw, that smal] portion of the Athenian ME ay 
shunning law and politics, wished to pursue quietly their own oc- 
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aVTMpOT ias Kal MporKANTELs Kal wapTupias TuveKoAAar, 
4 5) “ e 
wor avamndav Seyaivoyvras moAXovs ws Tov moAe- 


papxov. 
Towvd evpovres adcEixaxoy, THS xopas TAS Kabapriy, 


cupations. The Pasias of the Clouds seems to have been a person 
of this description. I defer a further explanation of the word to 
the comedy of the Knights. 

1043. ayrwpocias. It has been mentioned in a former note (v. 
313.) that at the dvdxpiors certain oaths were taken by the two liti- 
gants. The plaintiff's oath (apowpocia) declared that his suit was 
commenced in an honest spirit, and from a full conviction of its 
justice; the defendant’s oath (dyrwpocia) implied that the charge 
should be rebutted in the same spirit. Both oaths together (:po- 
gia) engaged them in the further proceedings, dAnOj xarnyopnoey, 
GdnOn amodoynoacda. See Wachs. 3. 327. Ib. cuvexdAdov. Nub. 
446. pevdar ocvyxoAAnTHSs. 

1044. Setpaivovras, in terror. Hom. Hymn. Ap. 404. 

Ib. Hod€uapxov. Heffter, if] recollect right, ingeniously refers the 
origin of the three principal archonships to the three necessities 
most felt in states : that of religious observances, and duties to the 
gods, (which devolved on the archon BacuAevs) ; the regulation of 
civil society at home, which rested with the archon Eponymus, 
and the conduct of their armies abroad, which belonged to the 
Polemarch. But in the age of Aristophanes, his martial title alone 
remained to the Polemarch, all his military duties (Tittm. 261.) 
having gradually devolved upon the ten strategi. The Pole- 
march had a certain conjoint authority with the other archons 
(Wachs. 3. 307; but his exclusive duty related to the strangers 
and metics in Athens (Id. 3. 279.), to whom he stood in much the 
same relation as the archon Eponymus did to the citizens them- 
selves (Tittm. 233.). Of penal suits, those belonging to | axpoora- 
ovov, and ™droordovoy, came under his jurisdiction. His court was 
by the Lyceum. What share the Polemarch had in the police, and 
whether passports (cdpayides, Av. 1213.) issued from his office, is 
doubtful. The student will find the twenty-third of Lysias’s Ora- 
tions possessed of much interest on the subject of this office. 

1045. dAekixaxov. Pac. 422. ddrcfixdkep ...“Eppy. Il. X. 20. pire, 

| ris ddekixaxos maow Aavavior yévorro, Aristen. II. ep. 14. Ib. 
xafapris (xafaipw), a person who by purification-offerings drives 
away diseases and other maladies. 


1 "Axpooractou dlen (xpoordrns), suit against any strange settler, or metic, who 
had not chosen himself a patron (xpoorarns) among the citizens. 

™ ’Arooractou dien, suit against freedmen, who had neglected to pay the duties 
still due from them to their legitimate masters; also against a citizen, who had 
deserted his country in her hour of danger. 
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1060. &° érous, the whole year through. See sup. v. 501. ray 
ipar. o¢. def. there will be a smell of cleverness from your garments. 
The construction has been explained in a former play. 

1063. mdAat wor’. Dem. 398, 2. 1rd madaidy more. 

Ib. dAxiwo. The language of the text reminds a reader of the 
noble triple Spartan chorus, mentioned by Plutarch, (Lycurg. 21.) 
The old men led off the chaunt in the fine old Doric senarius, 


“Appes or Rupes Gdxipor veaviat, 
Those in the vigour of their age replied, 

“Appes dé y' eipés’ ai S€ Ajs, metpay AdBe. 
The chorus of boys subjoined, 

“Appes dé y° eoodperOa ToAAG Kappoves. 

1065. xar’ aird . . pdvov roi’, and in respect to this very single thing, 
(pointing to their stings,) dvdpes dvdpixararo, men in the strongest 
acceptation of the word. Such appears to me the sense of this diffi- 
cult verse, which must be considered as parenthetical. 

1070. veavxny et infr. veavav, quasi vavexry, vaviav. 


1072. xtxivvous, cicinnos. ‘‘ Sxjpa usurpat, ut Theoc. 10, 34.” 
Conz. 
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el ris bpav, @ Ocaral, rHv Eeunv idov dvow 

elra Oavpater wo Gpav péoov Steadnxwpevor, 1076 
i Tis nav €or 7 Tivo THs eyKevTpioos, 

padins éya Oidakw, “ Kav dpovoos n To mpiv.” 

ET PEV NMElS, 01S TPOTETTL TOUTO TOUPpoTVYLOV, 

’"Arrixot movot dikalws evyeveis avtToyOoves, 


1073. The above little chorus exhibits all the characteristic 
manliness of its author. It deserves a better version than the fol- 
lowing. 


Semi-Chorus. O the days that are gone by, O the days so blithe 


and bland, 

When my foot was strong in dance, and the spear was in my 
hand: 

Then my limbs and years were green—I could toil and yet to 
spare, 


And the foeman to his cost knew what strength and mettle are: 
O the days that are gone by! 

Now upon this head are thrown 
Whiter hairs than ever shone 
On the bird who breasts and braves, 
Silver-bosom’d, silver waves. 
Yet beneath this head of grey 
Latent fires and embers play ; 
And at urgent need I show 
Youth on my determin’d brow. 
Much, believe, should I repine, 
Bart’ring these old limbs of mine 
For a modern youngster’s frame: 
For the faces and the graces, 
Braided locks and mincing paces, 
Of the fopling who disgraces 
Lawful love and manhood's name. 


1074. gvots. Dem. 1124, 25. ris dpews 7 Quors. 1075. dueagy- 
xopévov, brought into the figure of a wasp. 1077. From the Stheno- 
boea of Euripides. Cf. Plat. Conviv. 196, e. and Ast’s note. 

1078, rodppomvyior, i.e. rd dpporiyov. prop. tail-feather, here 
sting. 

1079. avréxOoves. On this subject see a learned writer in the 
Philological Mus. I. 314. That the Athenians themselves did not 
feel very secure about their antiquity, is clear from a curious 
fact mentioned by the historian of the Dorians (Miller, I. 274, 
5)3 but too long for insertion here. But the most triumphant ap- 
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ayvOpixoraroy yevos Kai TAciora THVOE THY TOALY 1080 
apedAnoay ev paxaow, nik AAP o BapBapos, 

TP Kav TYpev aTacay Thy TOA Kal TUpTOAMY, 
e€eXeiy nay pevowwv mpos Biay tavOpnvia, 

evdews yap exdpapovres avy Soper ovv aamidt 
epaxoperO avroiot, Oupov o&ivny Teroxores, 1085 
oTas aunp wap avdp, un opyns Thy xedAUyny écbiwy 


peal of the Athenians on such occasions was no doubt to the words 
of the immortal bard : 


ot 8 dp’ ’A@nvas elyov, évxrivevov mrodieOpov, 

djpov "EpexOjos peyadnropos, Sy tor’ *AOnvy 

Opepe, Atds Gvydrnp, TEKE AE ZEIAQPOS APOYPA, 

nad 8 ev AOnvygo’ eioev, €p evi rio yng. Il. II. 546. 


1081. BdpBapos. For the origin of this word, which has had so en- 
during a space in language, Passow refers to F. Roth, Niirnb. 1814, 
and Grotefend in Ersch and Gruber’s Encycl. t. VII. p. 346. See 
also Creuzer, I. 578. and Museum Criticum, II. 234. The word 
appears to have referred originally only to difference of language 
(Hom. Il. II. 867. Herodot. II. 57. 158. Thucyd. I. 3. Aristoph. 
Av. 200. Soph. Aj. 1263); but after the Persian war it was used 
more in reference to ® manners, marking more particularly, and in 
the strongest terms of contempt, the difference between Asiatic 
and European manners. 

1082. muprodar, firing. Herodot. VIII. 50. ravra ray amd Iedo- 
wovvngov oTpatnyav emAcyopnevwv, EAnrAvbe dvnp AOnvatos, dyyédA@v Frey 
roy BapBapoy és trav ’Arrexny, kat macay avriy muprodéceoOa. Nub. 1497. 
ris nuay mupmodet THY olkiav; Th. 726. xaraidew rov mavovpyov, mupro- 
rely G doov rdxyos. Av. 1580. muprére (kindle, blow into flame) rovs 
GyOpaxas. 

1083. éefaipéw, fut. e£edeiv, to take away by force, particularly as 
booty. Dem. 658, ult. e£etrev iuav ra xopia. Homer doubles the 
preposition. [I]. I]. 690. rv é« Aupynogov efeidero. IX. 330. rdov éx 
macewov KeypnAta ToAAG Kal ecOra | eeAsunyv. With dat. Od. XVI. 217. 
alyumiol yap avuxes, oloi re réxva | dypdrat efeidovro. 

1085. dgéivns. (dfos. Theoc. Id. 15. 148. xavip d£os drav.) Eq. 
1304. dgivny “YmrépBodov. 

1086. Eurip. Heracl. 837. dynp 8 én’ dvdpi oras, éxapréper pan. 
Ib. xeAtvn (xetdos, xd, xavddva, xéw, hio), lip. Tyrt. II. 22. xeidos 
ddovo1 Saxov. Eurip. Bacch. 621. xeAeow did0vs oddvras. 


. B Is it in relation to language or manners, that the most distinguished people 
in Europe are politely designated by the Chinese outside barbarians? For 


the Jewish notions attached to their word 0°13, see Gesenius in v. 
P 
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pnow eb AELew €yedAAopev Tor’, ovde 
ouKobavrnvey Twa 
‘ P xo > ?- y >» 
dpovris, aAA ooTis Eperns EDOLT apwrTos. 1100 
Totyapouy TroAAas mroAcs Mndwv €Aovrtes, 
airworaro. pepe Oa 
Tov dopo devp caper, Ov KAé€- 
NTOVOW Ol YEWTEPOL. 


and so. Conz refers to similar declarations by the poet, Nub. 1176. 
sqq. Ran. 970—9g91. Av. 16g6—1706. 

1100. eperns. ‘“* Triremes were of different kinds, either swift 
(raxeta), or military transports (orpariwrides, Smdctayeyol): the 
crews of the swift triremes consisted of two descriptions of men, 
of the soldiers or marines appointed to defend the vessels, who 
were called epibate ; and of the sailors. The seamen, under whom 
are included the whole crew, with the exception of the soldiers, 
are sometimes called servants (imnpéra), sometimes sailors (vairaz) : 
in the more limited sense, however, the rowers (épérat, xwmnAdrat) 
are distinct from the servants and sailors, and only comprise those 
who were employed at the steerage, sails, cordage, pumps, &c. 
Finally the rowers were of three kinds, Thranite, Zugite and Tha- 
lamite.” Abridged from Boeckh, I. 373. 

1102, alriwraro. Dem. 670, 17. rod py AaBelv ’Apdirodw mayroy 
obros airimrards dort. 742, 26. airwwrdrov peta tovs Oeovs dvros ris 
xabddou rq Snym. Lysias, 126, 8. airidraros cdtyapxias. 

1103-4. The subject is again alluded to by the female revolution- 
ists in the Lysistrata. 

ei & éyd yury wépuxa, tovro py pbovetré pos, 

qv dpeiva y eloeveyxw Tay TapéyTwv mpaypdTov. 
rois 8 Svornvors yépovowy ov péreoO ipiv, éret 
roy épavov Tov Aeydpevov Tamm@oy éx Tov Mndixav 
elr’ avadooartes ovK avreapépere Tas eloqopas, 


GAN’ iq’ pov ScarvOnvat mpocere xevduvevoper. 649—656. 


1104. Semi-Chorus. 


O the days that are gone by, O the days that are no more, 
When my eye was bold and fearless, and my hand was on the oar! 
Merrily then, O merrily, I beat the brine to lath, 
And the sea once cross, sack’d cities were the foot-tracks of 
my path: 
O the days that are gone by! 

Then with none was care to find 

Dainty words and speech refin’d ; 

Reasoning much on taste and tact,— 

Quick of tongue, but slow to act! 


P 2 
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Eup BeBvo pévot, wuKvov vevovres eis THY ynVv, mods 
a e , “~ ao 
@OTEP Ol OKMANHKES EY TOLS KUTTApOLS KLVOUPEVOL. 
yy A Pd o 3 Q 5) 3, 
és Te THY GAAnY Oiatray éopev evTOpwrarot. 11S 
4 A n wy 

TavTa yap KevTovpev avdpa KaxrropiCouev Biov. 

A Q ~ a“ 9 , 
ada yap Knonves np eioiv éyKabnpevot, 

yy o a , e ~ “~ 
OUK EXOVTES KEVTPOV’ ol evovTEs N@Y TOU HopouU 
JN 4 a 
Tov yovoy kareaOiovo.y, ov TaAaiT@poupevot. 


relating to that most important subject. The Odeum was smaller 
than the theatre of Bacchus, and was covered in. With its va- 
rious halls it was capable of containing three thousand men on foot 
and horseback. Wachsm. IV. 366. For the names of the other 
Heliastic courts of justice, see Tittmann, p. 228. Wachsm. III. 314. 

Ib. mpos rots retxios. ‘* Intelligendum est, de regione quadam 
circa muros, ubi judicia haberi solita erant, quum Aristoph. toto 
in loco ad carpendam immensam in civibus suis litium lubidinem 
presertim indigitare vult, fere nullam Athenis regionem vacuam 
esse judiciis ac tribunalibus.” Conz. Ib. d8cagovor sc. dias. 

1113. vpBeBvopévor, crowded close together. ‘* Alludere videtur 
poeta ad tribunalis nomen Parabyston.” Conz. The allusion is 
rather, I think, to the great numbers congregated into Athens by 
the stern policy of Pericles. xareoxevdcavro 8€ cali €v Trois mupyots Tov 
rety@v mondo, xal os Exaords mov édvvaro’ ov yap éexopnoe EvvedOdvras 
abrovs 7 wédis, GAN’ Vorepoy 81) Ta Te paKpa TEixXn wKNTAY, KaTavetpdpevor 
nal Tov Iepads ra modAd. Thucyd. II. 17. Our author continually 
alludes to this subject. 

1114. oxddAnxes, worms, I]. XIII. 654. 6updy aronveiwy, dore oxa- 
Ang, emi yain. Ib. xirrapos (xvros), every kind of hollow empty 
space; here, a bees’ cell. 1115. GAAny, altogether. See former note. 
Ib. edroparara, most fertile in resources. Soph. Antig. 359. mavro- 
aépos, Gmropos em ovdev. 

1117. knives, drones, a source of contemptuous similes with 
writers of all ages. Let us be allowed to quote one of the earliest 
at some length. 

T@ dé Oeoi vepeo@or kai dvépes, Os kev depyos 
(ay, Knpnveowt xoOovpots eixeXos P dpyjy, 
ol Te peAtoodwy KdpaTwy TpvxXOVEL depyot 
éxOovres’ cot & épya Pid’ €otw pérpia koopely, 
_ @s Ké Tot @paiov Bidrov mAnOwor Kartal, - 
€& tpywv 8 dvdpes modipnroi 7” advetoi re 
nal 7° épyaéuevos, word pidrrepos adavdroowy 
€aoea, dé Bporois’ pdda yap orvyéovew depyous. 
épyov & ovdev dvedos, depyin Sé r’ dvetdos. 
Hes. Op. 301-9. See also his Theog. 594-9. 
1119. Tadamwpovpevar, suffering hard labour of any kind; (rddo, 


P See sup. v. 1032. 
ro 
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rovro & €or’ dAyiorov Hiv, ny Tis doTPaTEVTOS @Y 1120 
éxpopy Tov pucOov Har, Thode THs xopas brep 

pare Kony pare Aoyynv pre pAvKTaway AGBav. 
GAN’ pol Boxet rd Aoerbv rev mrodurdv euBpayd 

doris av pr) yn TO Kéevrpoy, pn pépew TprwBoAov, 









ra&pos, obduration of any kind, hard swellings on the bones.) Dem, 
1214, 2. Tay dpyaiwy vavrav cereus a pev moda, oUpeve 
dé Spayéa. Also, 385, 1. Herodot. 134. TOY oTpariwréwv Tods 
daGeverrdrous és ths radarma@pias éfararnoartes. Plat. in Bruto, 37. 
gTHpa Tradarwpovpevov. 1121. expopy, Reiske. éxpopy, Br. 

1122, prtcrawa, (prdw, prvtw, préw,) a blister, For the 
family of which the latter verb was the parent, see Passow it 
Voc. 1123. u8payd, in all shortness, to speak shortly. Scnow. €upy fe 
*Arrixi) cuviOeca, oidév mhéov dnAovea 7 Td Bpayd, ws eupayeiv Td hayeiv. 

1124. The best comment on this Chorus, or rather on the whole 
of the preceding drama, will be found in the eighth book of Plato's 
Republic. Socrates and Adimantus are there discussing the va- 
rious causes and steps by which a democracy gradually 
itself into a tyranny; but one portion only of the dialogue properly 
belongs to our present subject. Soc. When I mentioned the word 
‘ disease,’ I meant by it that race of idle consumers, of whom those 
who are boldest take the lead, while the less bold are content to 
follow. These we formerly compared to drones —adaie 42% ron 
with stings, the others to drones without stings. Ad. At 
comparison was just. Soc. In a body politic these two classes of 
men create the same disturbance, as phlegm and bile do in the 
human body. A wise legislator therefore (who may also be termed 
a state-physician) deals with them as a wise bee-master does with 
drones. His first and great concern will be, that none such in- 
trude into his hive; but if his vigilance be eluded, his next | 
will be to cut out the comb and the drones together. dd. 
unquestionably his best resource. Soc. That we may see our ob 
ject more clearly, let us act as follows. Ad. How? Soc. at 
by an effort of the understanding divide a democrat > thre 
parts, which are in fact its natural divisions. One « these parts 
is that class of which I have just spoken: it is found in democra- 
cies not less than in oligarchies, and in both it owes its birth to the 
same cause; viz. undue power: but with this difference,—that in 
a republican state the race are far more active and acrimonious t 
in an oligarchy. Ad. Why so? Soc. Because p 
dit in the latter government, and being carefully excl eetedat ee frets al 
offices of state, they have neither the experience which practice 
gives, nor the strength which combination furnishes: whereas in a 
democracy, some few individuals excepted, they constitute the 
ruling power. To the hottest and most violent among them are 
assigned all offices of speech and action; the rest take up a posi- 
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tion near the public pulpits, humming and buzzing, and suffering 
none else to open mouth: so that with some few exceptions, all 
the affairs of the state may be said to be administered by them. 
Ad. It is even so. Soc. We now come upon another class widely 
distinct from that, which may be termed the mob. Ad. Its na- 
ture? Soc. Where there is a general struggle for making money, 
the natural course is that those become the most wealthy, who are 
most distinguished for the wisdom and propriety of their conduct. 
Ad. Like enough. Soc. And consequently we come upon a race, 
where our drones find at once the most honey, and the easiest to be 
got at. Ad. How in fact should they get it from those who have 
little.to lose? Soc. Hence I imagine the common form of speech, 
which describes men of wealth as drones’ food. Ad. And the term 
is correct. Soc. The third class consists of the great body of the 
people. At once busy and idlers (atrouvpyoi re xai Idapaypoves), 
they possess little property: they form, however, the most nume- 
rous portion of the community, and when assembled in the eccle- 
sia, are in fact the sovereign power. Ad. True: but then they 
are not over hasty to assemble there, unless a portion of honey be 
dealt out among them. Soc. Right: hence those who preside 
in such assemblies take care that some honey shall ever be forth- 
coming; and this is done by getting possession of the property 
of the rich, which they dole out to the people, keeping always the 
best part for themselves. Ad. Such is certainly their notion of 
division. Soc. The persons thus plundered are necessarily driven . 
to protect themselves by such speeches in the assembly, and by 
such actions out of it, as they best can. Ad. How can it be other- 
wise? Soc. Upon this follow charges and accusations from the 
other side, by which men, innocent it may be of any such inten- 
tions, are denounced as persons wishing to destroy the popular go- 
vernment, and set up an oligarchy. What next? Seeing the popu- 
lace disposed to put upon them every injury—not so much from 
natural ill-will, as from ignorance, and in consequence of the de- 
ceptions practised by artful calumniators—the accused have no 
choice left, but of necessity become what they were accused of 
being; the fault resting not so much with themselves, as with the 
drones, who prick them with their stings, and drive them to those 
extremities. Ad. It cannot be denied. Soc. Then comes the 
whole train of impeachments, denunciations, charges and counter- 
charges. Ad. It is most true.—But it is time for our version to 
close. De Rep. VIII. 564, 5. 


q Ficinus translates: quotcunque ipsi sua duntarat curant, nec alienis se tm- 
plicant. But of how many Athenians could the latter point be predicated, or 
where will it be found a second time in the writings of Plato? The roAumpaypo- 
otyn of his countrymen is a source of constant sarcasm with him. 
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A. F. L.—As the insertion of these notes would have swelled this volume to an 
inconvenient size, they are reserved for a future play, to which they equally 
refer. 

Nore B. p. 7. 


AFTER all the learning and ingenuity which have been ex- 
pended on the ancient mythologies, no writer of any caution 
sets foot on those adventurous regions, without feeling the 
ground perpetually unsafe beneath him: inconsistency and 
contradiction often meeting him, when his conclusions appear 
to have arrived at almost mathematical certainty. It is a sub- 
ject, however, which no commentator on Aristophanes can 
well avoid, and on the Bacchic worship more particularly, it 
becomes him to throw all the scattered lights which he can 
collect. A future play will oblige us for this purpose to take 
a very extensive view of the ancient mythologies, and-to ex- 
amine what grounds there are for supposing that a far higher 
sclrool of theology once existed in Greece than that which its 
later religion exhibits, a school out of which was derived 
that purer morality and those sublime sentiments, which so 
often astonish us in the writings of Homer, Pindar, and the 
three great tragedians; and more particularly in the fragments 
of the latter. With this better theology the Bacchic worship 
appears, in more places than one, to have come into a violent 
collision; the worship apparently beginning with the softer 
asex. Wherever it appeared, discord and blood, separation 
of families and >impurity of manners followed: the popular 


a In the Bacchic followers, and they must be diligently studied for the purpose 
of ascertaining the nature of his worship, the Menades appear to represent that 
pensive melancholy, which is the first stage of religious enthusiasm among the 
softer sex; the Bacche, the frantic excesses in which such previous melancholy 
generally ends. (See Creuzer, III. 2. §. to-13.) That satyrs and sileni should 
make their appearance among females thus previously disposed, will surprise none, 
who have studied the aberrations of the female mind in other religions besides 
those of Bacchus. 

b If Mr. Faber’s etymologies (Hore Mosaicw, I. 95.) and theories could be 
relied on (they certainly deserve attention), this would be easily accounted for. 
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party however triumphed, and an entire wreck of better doc- 
trines would probably have taken place, had not wiser per- 
sons >interposed, and either by incorporating, as at Athens, 
the Bacchic worship with a worship of a purer nature, or by 
the institution of Bacchic mysteries themselves, contrived to 
furnish something like a counter-check to the mischief which 
the outer worship, if left to the mere populace, was likely 
to introduce, The part which the great comic poet of Athens 
took in a matter, with which his department of art made him 
so deeply connected, is clear and satisfactory, both as con- 
cerns the original rites themselves, and the attempt to engraft 
others upon them. Bound by the very nature of his office, 
to furnish some of those grosser materials which religious 
custom had attached to the returns of the Dionysiac festivals 
(* what because thou art virtuous, shall there be no more 
cakes and ale? Aye by the gods, and ginger shall be hot in 
the mouth too”), the few specimens of his works now left con- 
tain more than one declaration of his determination to 
the indiscretions of the Bacchic worship within: as narrow a 
compass as © possible, while from other sources we learn, that 
to the engrafting of the Phrygian upon the Grecian Bacchus, 
and thus introducing new sources of licentiousness and toe 
b In the Theban contest, I believe the seer Tiresias may ba: conside 
the representative of this moderating party. In the Baechic group sil 


(not the Silenus which painters delight to represent,) but the god's tending 
confident and counsellor, the lord of irony, as Creuzer calls him, oy, singula 


shrewd and sagacious intellect,—but in habits and associations not u 
sinking to a lower one. I have no doubt that on this character wa 
modelled the Platonic Socrates: a gat character to which in ¢ opth of en 


















e It mil acini istteso- tcc er ecco vagant fancy, ape: raged 
thinking, that in the Bacche of Euripides (ie cingulate: in y 
appears so evidently embarrassed between his own moral 
rites of Bacchus, and the necessity of succumbing to popular prejuad 
subject) many of the sarcasms apparently directed against Pen 
fact meant to apply to Aristophanes, and thus to excite a rc 
against him for his efforts to give the old comedy a better “_— 
evinced in it. That the attention of had been the Bach 
of Euripides, is clear from the eapegeteey 
ee tateedeng (of, Bacch. 887. and Ran, 100. 341 feeder: #0 

same comedy which contains these allusions is the 
he fr tre oh oer 
ther the Chorus of the piece, both in themselves and in their ch 
are of such a nature as was mort likely to soothe and eoneliate his a 
offence had been taken on a point on which they were pe 
the point of chronology, see Elmsley’s Bacchx, p. 14. 
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cism, he offered the most determined 4 resistance. With these 
prefatory remarks we proceed to offer a few notices on the 
Phrygian god himself, and on the singular word (SovxoAeiy) 
here applied to him; while an extract from the great orator of 
Greece will tend as well to throw light on the nature of the 
Sabazian rites themselves, as to strengthen some of the remarks 
previously made. 

The birth of the god we find wrapt up in one of those 
ancient tales, which though generally explicable on astrono- 
mical principles, are often conveyed by ancient writers in a 
metaphorical language, more decorous to allude to than to ex- 
press. In the Sabazian mysteries it was expressed by the for- 
mula, ‘“‘ Taurus draconem genuit, et taurum ¢draco,” and a 
further intimation of its meaning given by passing a serpent 
through the bosom of the candidate and drawing it from the 
bottom of his robes. As to the etymology of the word ;—Sainte- 
Croix derives it from YaBor, the name of the priests who at- 
tached themselves to the worship of the god. M. de Sacy 
inclines to derive the term from Saba, the name of an Arabian 
hill and country. The great orientalist Von Hammer, if I 
remember right, considers it a Persian word, which implies 
‘¢ clothing all things with green,” and consequently a cognomen 
of Mithras, who was considered as the genius of spring. To 
those who believe with the learned Schelling, that in deve- 
loping the terms of ancient mythology, we must look first to 
Greek testimony and Greek speech, and where they fail us, to 
the Hebrew or Pheenician language, (which in fact are but 
fone,) the opinion of Bochart seems at once simple and judi- 
cious, which derives the word from NAD, to drink hard, or to 
excess. And thus much for & etymology. 


d ‘ Novos vero deos sic Aristophanes facetissimus poeta veteris comoediz vexat, 
ut apud eum Sabazius et quidain alii dii peregrini judicati, a civitate ejiciantur.” 
Cicero de Legg. I. 2. 

e Both these symbols, the bull and the serpent, appear in the curious monu- 
ment to which attention has been drawn in the text. The Bovd«odos with his staff, 
and the hound, who casts a backward look upon the bull, may also have some 
reference to the text, but of what nature the reader must form his own conjec- 
tures from a study of the monument itself. 

f See Bellermann’s “ Versuch einer Erkliirung der Punischen Stellen im Poenu- 
lus des Plautus.” 

& Men of learning are of course aware of the pleasantries which wits allow 
themselves on this subject; but knowing how closely words are connected with 
things in the primeval languages, and what important deductions often depend 


‘That at this distant period we should be able to furnish any. 
distinct meaning of a slang word pprtanpaatncen ens 
put into the mouth of a Phrygian slave was probably nothi 
more), is not to be expected: but the principal word out of 
which it is formed (Bots, xokéw, or xdAov) is too closely con- 
nected with the Bacchic religion, net to deserve some illustra- 
tion. ‘ Horn-bearing” (xeparddpos), ** golden-horn’d” (xpv- 
goxépos), * bull-horned,” “ bull-visaged,” such are the epi- 
thets frequently applied to the god of » wine, and the name 
of the animal itself is often put for that of the god. ** Apt 
pear, O ibull,” is one of the invocations of the Baechic Cho- 
rus in Euripides (v. 1015), when calling upon their peculiar 
deity. And so again the song of the women of Elis: “* Come; 
thou hero Dionysus, into thy holy temple by the sea: hasten 
with the steer-foot into thy temple with good gifts:” and then 
the double exclamation, ‘‘ Holy steer! holy steer!” | (Pluty 
Quest. Grec, p. 299. B. Idem de Isid. et Osiride p. 36. 
F.) Whence these epithets and why this appellation? We 
must look to the Zodiac and Egyptian mythology for an 


explanation. In Egyptian doctrine, the sun in Aries, the: first 
light of the new year, was Amun; in Taurus, he was Osiris, 


Again; the sun in Taurus or the steer-sign was in the domi-+ 


cile of Isis, i, e. Venus: then began the great process of yege- 
tation and fruitfulness throughout the world: and Osiris,and 


Isis, represented with the steer attributes, were to Egyptiam 
eyes symbols conveying briefly but exactly the same ideas as 
those which the poet Thomson has expanded into some 6 or 
700 * impassioned verses. But further; in Egyptian mytho- 
logy the union of Osiris and Dionysus or erent: 


prety page ecagestion of a single word, they treat such persons as they do 








them. 
1C.G. Schwarz Miscel. Polit. Human. p. 72. Sklers Camus . 
SEL Doyen} 205. fre 





9: 
k A single extract will serve as a key to the whole. 


White ini te pearls SHE Seaver, | 

n purer loves, the er world 

OF tebtos Bebe sash feten loon 

+ at pag Thro’ all his lusty veins 
bull, deep-scorch’d, the raging passion feels. SPRine. 
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that among the ancients the two names often form but one; 
hence-the steer-attributes belonging to the one, may naturally 
be: looked for in the other: and the propriety of this will ap- 
pear.still stronger, if we consider Osiris as the Nile, and Bacchus, 
not. as the mere god of wine, but as the great principle of 
vernal humidity or fluidity, and consequently of fecundation. 
That the ancients should have deemed water, as they cer- 
tainly did, the ! origin of all things, and have deified no repre- 
sentation of that important principle, was not very probable. 
The older mythologies give that honour to ™ Rhea, the mother 
of. Isis and Osiris; but that doctrine does not preclude us from 
establishing a subordinate principle, and by attributing that 
principle to ®" Bacchus, we shall not only find further reason for 
the steer-attributes assigned to him, but also be better able to 
account for many of the traditions and phenomena surround- 
ing him. Why else by the Argives was he called up from the 
deep as the steer-god with trumpets crowned with ivy (Creuz. 
III. 94.) ? Why is he represented in another legend as a steer- 
god rising out of the sea, and consigned to the care of the 
nymph Maia, who by the father’s side was sprung from ther, 
and by the mother’s side from Ocean? (Creuz. ILI. 271.) 
Why of the numerous birth-places assigned to him, are the 
greater part hills, sometimes hills from which mighty rivers 
descend, sometimes like that of Pangeeum (Creuz. IT. 360.) hills 
covered with roses and rich flowers, all kept alive by the influ- 
ence of Bacchus? It would be endless to multiply similar ques- 
tions. Even his Theban birth amid storm and lightning—the 


1 Creuzer, III. 298. 438. That this opinion of water being the origin of all 
things was not confined to profane writers, see Schleusner (II. 1031.) on 2 Pet. 
ne also Wahl, Bretschneider, and the learned editor of Parkhurst’s Greek 

con. 

m Thre Mutter aber, in deren Schoosse sie beide zugleich gelegen und sich be- 
gattet, ist Rhea, ‘Peta, das Fliessen, die Urfeuchtigkeit; sie ist das Principium, 
der Anfang der Welt; alles ist aus dem Feuchten geworden. Creuzer, I. 282. 

n This feeling of a general principle belonging to Bacchus evidently hangs over 
the mind of Euripides in the following passage, though he finally fixes upon the 
more confined one. 

500 yap, @ veavla, 
Ta KpaT ev avOpdroor Anuhrnp Ged, 
(yi 8 eorly, dvoua 8 drdérepov BovAet, KdAer), 
airn pey ev Enpoiow éxrpépe: Bporots. 
6 8 hAGev em) ravrixadov 5 Seuéans ydvos, 
Bérpuos typby rap nipe, xelonvéynuro 
Ovnrois. . - Bacch. 274. 
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pillar which starts up to receive him—the ivy-leaf which en- 
closes him, and his subsequent transfer to the thigh of Jupiter 
—will surprise none, who in point of fact know in what man- 
to which their inhabitants are often driven for shelter, or who 
in mythological legends remember that Jupiter and the Air 
are one, and that in the Greek language the god’s thigh 
and a celebrated mountain in India, to which the principle of 
fluidity might well be traced, are the °same. But I hasten to 
quit this field of speculation, briefly remarking, that wherever 
a Bacchie worship prevailed, there were invariably found the 
bull, the serpent and the phallus, all symbols of grees 
and fecundating nature. 

That a worship naturally of so joyous a nature, shonlihjune 
speedily degenerated into great licentiousness, is no more than 
we might expect: and from the eloquent and. indignant Jan- 
guage of ancient P writers, it should seem that the Sabazian 
revels were particularly offensive: the resistance made to 
them, however, in Athens by the great poet, whose talents 
gave him so much sway, had evidently checked their influ- 
ence there, and in the age of Demosthenes we find none 
but people of the lowest order engaged in them. ‘This may 
be gathered from a series of sarcastic observations which that 
orator throws out on his distinguished rival, whose mother 
appears to have been a busy agent in propagating the Saba- 
zian rites anncingy the lower orders. eS 


tion. “ Wo diese gran aus einer Wurzel  eehiaee ial bee fone 
sich nach beiden Seiten hin verzweigen, da ist der Indischen Mense ; Wiege 
von dorther kommen die Gitter, Genien und Menschen herab, von dort uc de 





arene . ) ike 
sen die vier gewaltigen blore, des Pford’ die Kuh, des Kimeeliwed dae bs 
aus deren Maiilern Sh ho var malichtlgen Bertie, Se ee 
sayy anon. ci kD I. 536. . 

p. See more particularly Clemens Alexand. Var. Maxim. 1 3. ¢. 3. and Sainte- 
Croix, II. 93 
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of sarcastic talent in a great statesman make up for the loss 
of moral dignity which generally follows them, it is not my 
business to decide: too happy if the following version shall 
not be thought to do injury to that style, in general at once 
so noble and so simple, but which, here wandering into an 
almost Aristophanic boldness of expression, requires to be per- 
petually expanded and diluted.) After some previous ob- 
servations on his own birth and education, the orator conti- 
nues—*‘* Such to the present hour has been my condition and 
mode of life. I ‘might say more; but let it pass: I have no 
wish to magnify myself, or offend others by so doing. Turn 
we now to our man of dignity, to him who considers others 
as worthy only of the spittle of his mouth, and beg him to 
compare his fortunes with mine. (Addresses himself to Eschi- 
nes.) Born and bred in veriest poverty, your earliest years 
found you attached to a mean school, of which your father 
was the preceptor. To prepare the ink, to sponge the benches, 
and to sweep the school-room, such were your occupations: 
occupations befitting a menial, but unworthy a free man’s son. 
Arrived at manhood, you became your mother’s aid: as she 
performed her stock of initiatory rites, you read the mystic 
formule, and bore a part in all the subsequent operations. At 
might it was your business to clothe the candidates in skins of 
fawn, to pour them out huge cups of wine, to wash them with 
the lustral water, to cleanse their skin with loam and bran, and 
the holy rites thus done, to raise them up.and bid them cry, 
(mimics) ‘ My bane I have fled, 
And my bliss I have sped ;’ 

none, as was your boast, giving forth the holy shout with 
such a potent voice as yourself. (Z'urns to the dicasts or the 
bystanders.) Verily I can believe it: for who that hears those 
powerful tones of declamation in which he now indulges, can 
for a moment doubt that his religious exclamations were pre- 
eminently grand? (Zo Aischines.) The day found you a dif- 
ferent employment. You had then to conduct your noble 
troop through the public streets; their heads crowned with 
fennel and with poplar-leaves, while yourself were seen—now 
pressing the copper-red serpents—now elevating them above 
your head—now shouting ‘ Evoi, Saboi’—now raising a dance 
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fined to a few old musty oracles, over which however he 
pored, as diligently as the head of the Osbaldistones did over 
the pages of Gwillym ; and the glosses and interpretations put 
on which by the artful Cleon hugely delight the aged dotard. 
The Paphlagonian’s authority in the household becomes in 
consequence unbounded, and his fellow-slaves feel it in various 
ways. One he slanders, another he calumniates; of this he 
begs, of that he borrows; this he kicks, and that he scourges: 
and worse is to ensue if an intermediate bribe does not pro- 
pitiate the brutal despot. The tyranny becomes intolerable: 
but how to get rid of it? Demosthenes, on a diligent plying 
of his flask, (to which he seems devotedly attached,) ascertains 
that a mode is laid down in those very oracles over which 
their master was wont to stupify himself. But then, these 
treasures are in Cleon’s keeping, who loses sight of them 
neither day nor night. ‘The theft however is accomplished, 
and the two slaves fall to their studies. And what a disclo- 
sure! Three persons in succession (and all salesmen—-sellers 
of the public as well as of their private wares) the oracles had 
decreed should be the masters of Demus’s property and per- 
son. The first is a seller of dtow: the next a seller of ‘sheep: 
the third a seller of Shides; and he is to be succeeded—hear it 
heaven and earth! by a seller of sausages, and not merely by 
a sausage-seller, but one exercising the lowest grade of the 
profession! To such a pass had revolutionary movements 
brought the country of Solon, Themistocles, and Aristides ! 
The two students are stupified with astonishment; but the 
hand of heaven is evidently in the business: for scarcely 1s the 
discovery made, when one of the trade actually comes upon the 
stage, and—the two slaves accept the omen. Not so the sau- 
sage-vender—but let the worthy man speak for himself’: 


Dem. Hither, thou happiest of sausage-sellers ! 
I give you hail !—this way, dearest of men! 
Mount up, thou saviour of our town, and us 
The bumblest of your slaves! 


Scene V.—SaAuSAGE-VENDER, DemosTHENES, NICIAS8. 
. Saus, Prithee, what wouldst 
With me? 


q Eucrate:. r Lysicles. 8 Cleon. 
Q 
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Dem. This way, this way: list, friend, and learn 
The happy and the blessed man you are. 
Nic. First rid him of his chopping-block ; then pour 
Into his ears how runs the oracle, 
And what the blessed fortune that awaits him. 
I’]] turn an eye upon the Paphlagonian 
Within. (Enters the house.) 
Dem. (to the sausage.vender). First please to lay those implements 
Upon the ground; then do all courtesies 
And acts of adoration to the gods 
And mother 4 Earth! 
Saus. Anan! 
Dem. Happiest of men! 
What wealth awaits thee! thou to-day art nothing ; 
Yet shall to-morrow see thee lord of all, 
And Athens own thee for her topmost minister ! 
Saus. (coldly). Good man, I fain would wash me these intestines ; 
Why should you put a hinderance in my way, 
And make a flout at me? 
Dem. (contemptuously). Intestines, say you ! 
Simplest of men !—your eyes this way awhile. 
Seest thou yon companies of men? (Points to the audtence.) 
Saus. I do: 
What then? 
Dem. Of all these thou shalt be the lord 
And sovereign—the Pnyx, the ports, the agora,— 
Not one but waits thy ruling nod. The senate 
Thy feet shall trample on: our generals 
_ Shall fall like chips about thee: lord of stocks 
And sovereign of dungeons, thou shalt lock 
And thou shalt bind—nay, further, (lowering his voice) in 
the town-hall 
Shalt have a bed—nor want companion in it. 
Saus. All this for me? 
Dem. Aye, and much more, believe me. 
But mount thy block, good friend, and cast thy eyes 


On yonder isles—dost see them? 
Saus. Yes. 


qa Alludes to a piece of Athenian superstition, which consisted in persons kiss- 


ing the spot of ground on which they stood, when any piece of good luck hap- 
pened to them. ; 
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Dem. Nay, but 
The marts, the merchantmen— 
Saus. I mark them all. 
Dem. O thou art Fortune’s very favourite ! 
The child of happiness !—your right eye, sir, 
On Caria—your left upon Chalcedon. 
Saus. And call you this the top of happiness, 
To have my eyes "distorted ?—cry your mercy. 
Dem. Nay, you mistake—a whisper in your ear— 
All these are so much money in your purse : 
For thou wilt be—or there’s no faith, be sure, 
In oracles—a most prodigious man ! 
Saus. Go to, you canting varlet: am not I 
| A sausage-vender? how shall greatness, then, 
Sit on a man of my profession ? 
Dem. Tut !— 
It is the very source of greatness :—answer :— 
Art not a knave? art not o’the forum? bast not 
A front of brass ?—can Fortune set her seal 
Of greatness with more certainty upon thee? 
Saus. I cannot find in me that worthiness 
And seal of future power you vaunt so mightily. 
Dem. Why surely, man, thou hast some squeamishness 
Of honesty about thee! All’s not right, 
I fear :—answer : art fair? art honest? art 
A gentleman ?—how say’st ? 
Saus. (coldly). Not I, by G—d! 
I am, as all my fathers were, a blackguard. 
Dem. Then thou art blest: —Fortune hath stamp’d and mark’d thee 
For state affairs. 
Saus. Nay, I want skill in § music; 
And am the sorriest dabster e’en at letters. 
Dem. Better you wanted that small skill you boast ; 
Tis all that makes ’gainst thy sufficiencies : 
Music indeed! Go to: we want no gifts 
Like these in men who rule us :—letters, quotha /— 


r As they must have been by looking at Chalcedon, the northern, and Caria, 
the southern extremity of Athenian dominion (real or asserted) on the western 
side of Asia Minor. 

8 It has heen already observed (v. 963), that a knowledge of music formed one 
of the elementary branches of Athenian education. 


Q2 
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A dolt—a knave,—these are the stuff we make 
Our statesmen of. But come—throw not away 
The blessing gracious heav’n has put upon thee 
By virtue of these oracles. 

Saus. First let me hear 
The wording of them. 

Dem. Nay, you'll find no want 
Of wisdom in them, nor variety 
In the conceit. Observe— 


Here the oracles are read; the sausage-vender listens, per- 
pends, and objects, but gradually inclines to have greatness 
thrust upon him; still, like a prudent man, he looks about for 
assistance, before he ventures a collision with the fearful Cleon. 


Saus. But what aidance may I 
Expect? The wealthier fear, the meaner folk 
Pay the most crouching rev’rence to him. 

Dem. Nay, nay, 
The knights will be your friends; there are among them 
Some twice five hundred, who detest him: citizens 
Of breeding and of mark, be sure, will side 
With you, and such spectators here as boast 
Right-minded notions. What's more to the purpose, 
Thou'lt lack no aid which heav’n and I can give. 
But see thou shew no fear: none needs: the face 
You'll see is not the Paphlagonian’s, 
Nor bears its nice impress: for our artificers 
Took fright, and would not give a semblance of it. 
It matters not :—an audience like this 
Needs no such aidance to their nice discernment. 


Scene VI. 
Nicr1as, DEMOSTHENES, CLEON, SAUSAGE-VENDER, CHORUS. 


Nic. He comes, he comes, the cursed Paphlagonian ! 


At the sight of this terrible antagonist, the sausage-vender'’s 
courage forsakes him, and he endeavours to make his escape: 
he is brought back, however, to the charge by Demosthenes, 
who makes a powerful appeal to the knights. ‘ Now, gentle- 
men of the horse, is the time to give your assistance.” The 
knights are not disobedient to the summons. A cloud of dust 
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is rolled across the stage (orchestra): the clatter of steeds is 
heard, and various words of military movement are pronounced. 
As the dust disappears, the chorus enter as twenty-four * Hippo- 
centaurs, and a rapid charge is directed against Cleon. The 
grotesqueness of their appearance—their novel evolutions— 
their caracollings and prancings—their strange neighings and 
snortings, with the terror depictured on the countenance of 
Cleon, who dodges and shifts, and tries every mode of escape, 
throw the theatre into a paroxysm of laughter. As the mirth 
subsides, the coryphzeus in a slow and powerful voice speaks 
the opinions of the troop. It is observable, that the name of 
the person attacked never once escapes the speaker’s lips. 


Chorus. 
Stripes and torments, whips and scourges, for the toll-collecting 
knave! , 
Knighthood wounded, troops confounded, chastisement and ven- 
geance crave. | 
Taxes sinking, tributes shrinking, mark his appetite for plunder ; 
At his craw and rav’ning maw dykes and whirlpools fail for wonder. 
Explanation and evasion—covert art and close deceit— 
Fraudful funning, force and cunning, who with him in these com- 
pete? 
He can cheat, and he repeat fifty times a felon feat, 
All before one single sun has quenched his lamp of glowing heat. 
Then to him, pursue him, strike, shiver, and hew him ; 
Confound him and pound him, and storm all around bim, 
And keep wary eye, | 
Looking round, far and nigh, 
Or as tEucrates ran 
Through the chaff and the bran, 
So be sure will this man 
Find some hole, crack, or cran- 
ny, your eyes to trepan, 
And escape if he can. 


Confounded by an attack, which commences s0 vigorously, 
Cleon calls loudly on the members of the Heliza for help. 


8 So the analogies of the old comedy seem to require : but I speak doubtfully. 
t This dealer in flour as well as tow had recently absconded with a large sum 
of the public money. 
rs Q 3 
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Judges, jurymen, or dicasts, you whose soul is in your fee ; 

You that in a three-piec’d obol, father, mother, brother see ; 

You, whose food I’m still providing, straining voice through right 
and wrong— 

Mark and see—conspiracy drives and buffets me along! 

Cho. ’Tis with reason, ’tis in season, ‘tis as thou thyself hast done; 

Thou fang, thou claw, thou gulph, thou maw! yielding partage 
fair to none. 

Where’s the officer at audit but has felt your cursed gripe ? 

Squeez’d and tried with nice discernment, whether yet the wretch 
be ripe. 

Like the men our figs who gather, you are skilful to discern 

Which is green and which is ripe, and which is just upon the turn. 

Is there one well-purs’d among us, lamb-like both in heart and life, 

Link’d and wedded to retirement, hating bus’ness, hating strife? 

Soon your greedy eye’s upon him—when his mind is least at home,— 

“Room and place’—from farthest uThrace, at your bidding he 
must come. 

Foot and hand are straight upon him—neck and shoulder in your. 
grip, 

Like a well-bak’d roll you pass him, at a mouthful, o’er your lip. 

Cleon (fawning.) 111 from you comes this irruption, you for whom 
my cares provide, 

To reward high deeds of valour, stone and monumental pride. 

*Twas my purpose to deliver words and speech to that intent— 

And for such my good intentions must I thus be tempest-rent ? 

Cho. Fawning braggart, proud deceiver, yielding like a pliant thong! 

We are not old men to cozen and to gull with lying tongue. : 

Fraud or force, assault or parry, at all points will we pursue thee: _ 

And the course which first exalted, knave, that same shall now 
undo thee. . 

Cleon (to the audience). Town and weal—I make appeal—back and 
breast these monsters feel. 

Cho. Have we wrung a clamour from thee, pest and ruin of our 
town ? 


Saus. Clamour as he will, I’ll raise a voice that shall his clamour 
drown. 


u Some of the most valuable colonies of Athens lay in the Thracian Chersone- 


~ and consequently many of the richest citizens made it their occasional re- 
sidence. 
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Cho. (to the sausage-vender). To outreach this knave in speech were 
a great and glorious feat ; 
But to pass in face and brass, that were triumph all complete. 
Then might fly to earth and sky notes of vict’ry pean'd high! 
Cleon (to the audience). Allegation, affirmation, I am here prepared 
to make, 
That he (pointing to the sausage-vender) hath shipp’d him and ex- 
ported—-* sausages for Sparta’s sake. 
Saus. Head and oath, Istake them both, and before this presence say, 
That the hall a guest most hungry sees in this man (pointing to 
Cleon) every day ; 
He walks in with belly empty, and with full one goes away. 
Dem. Add to this, on my witness, that in covert close disguise, 
Of flesh and fish and bread most fragrant—he makes there un- 
lawfu) prize : 
Pericles, in all his grandeur, ne’er was gifted in such guise. 
Cleon (loudly). Fate hath mark’d you with her eye: 
Yet awhile and both must die. 
Saus. (louder). Pitch your voice, man, as you will : 
I'll that voice out-clamour still. 
Cleon (crescendo). When I soar, the ocean’s roar 
Fails for very wonder. 


Saus. In my throat I’ve but one note, 
‘And that note is—thunder. (Fortissimo.) 
Cleon. T have test your parts to try ; 
Look at me, nor wink your eye. 
Saus. Be your challenge on your head! (Looks without 
(Scornfully). Where suppose ye I was bred ? winking .) 
Cleon. I can steal, and, matchless grace ! 


Own it with unblushing face : 
You dare not thus pursue it. 
Saus. Empty boasting, void as air! 
T can steal, and then outswear 
The man who saw me do it. 
Cleon (mortified). Small applause your feats demand, 
The art ’tis known 
Is not your own ; 
You’re but a knave at second hand. 


x Substituted for naval stores, the exportation of which was strictly forbidden. 
By similar pretexts did many a noble estate change hands, when our own civil 
wars had thrown all power into the hands of.a House of Commons. 
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But to the Hall, anon, I go, 
Incontinent our chairmen know, 
That you've intestines here which owe 
A tithe to Jove and heaven. 
Cho. yWretch! without a parallel— 
Son of thunder—child of hell,— 
Creature of one mighty sense, 
Concentrated impudence !— 
From earth’s centre to the sea, 
Nature stinks of that and thee. 
It stalks at the bar, 
It lurks at the tolls ; 
In th’ assembly black war 
And defiance it rolls. 
It speaks to our ears 
In an accent of thunder ; 
It climbs to the spheres, 
And rives heaven asunder. 
Athens deafens at the sound in her ears still drumming ; 
While seated high, 
You keep an eye 
Upon the tolls, like those who spy 
If tunny fish be coming. 
But my eyes, transport-fraught, 
Blessed vision have caught 
Of a man in tongue war 
Thy superior by far ; 
One that leaves thee behind 
In each trick of the mind, 
Quirk and quibble and wile, 
Sugar'd word and false smile, 
From mere art and pretence, 
Up to bold impudence :-— 
But thou, (turning to sausage-vender,) whose breeding and whose 
feeding were in those schools and masters, 
From whence proceed all those who breed our present state dis- 
asters,— 


y Accustomed as Athenian ears were to the allegations of vile informers, the 
idea of intestines being tithable, and an action instituted for the non-payment of 
the tithe, puts the climax to Cleon’s professional skill in this department. Hence 
_ the vehement language of the chorus. 
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That they are naught who'd have us taught a virtuous education. 

Seaus. Then at a word must first be heard my rival’s estimation. 

Cleon (eagerly). I claim precedence in my speech; nor you my 
right deny, sir. 

Saus. Your reason,—plea ?—mere knavery! (proudly) marry, and 
what am I, sir? 

I stake my fame, and this way claim a right to prior speaking. 

Cho. (gravely). The reason’s good, well understood ;—if more the 
foe be seeking, 

Be it replied—that you're a knave, and not of new creation, 

But known and tried—on either side—through all your generation. 

Cleon (to Saus.) Dost still oppose ? 


Unfold thy speech—direct and teach in eloquent oration | 


Saus. ’Fore friends and foes. 

Cleon. My soul is in commotion :-— 
By earth! 

Saus. By air! 

Cleon. I vow! 

Saus. I swear! 

Cleon. By Jupiter ! 

Saus. By Ocean ! 

Cleon. O! I shall choke— 

Saus. You shall not choke—these hands are your 2prevention. 

Cho. (to Saus.) Forbear, forbear, my friend, nor mar so useful an 
intention ! 


Sed manum de tabula. 


Nore D. p. 29. 


In tracing the religions of the ancient world, our safest 
guides appear to be, first, those general views of external na- 
ture, which were explained in a former play, (and of which 
dualism, androgynism, and single female worship will be found 
_ to be mere modifications,) secondly, astronomical phenomena, 
and thirdly, such local peculiarities as being attended with 
uniform and important results, could not fail to give a tone 
and colouring to the religious practices of those who came 
within their influence. A more striking example of the latter 
truth cannot be found than in the Egyptian Nile, that myste- 


Pat Seizes him by the throat, and nearly sirangles him, to prevent him from 
choking. 
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rious stream, which still draws our minds with awe and won- 
der to its banks, and into theo pee ee 
shade of the religious modes of Egyptian thinking may be 
finally resolved. Whence above all that system of animal 
worship, so characteristic of the old Egyptians, and to which 
I think we must look for an explanation of the formula in the 
text? Whatever was most prized among that people, whether 
bird or beast, reptile or plant, had naturally more or less of 
reference to that mystic flood, on the rise or fall of which so 
much depended with them for health or sickness, scarcity or 
abundance, happiness or misery. Was the ibis caressed when 
living, embalmed and reverenced when dead? It was because 
she, like the Nile, had her appointed season, and on a most 
important occasion both appeared to act in concert. Was the 
gazelle an object of religious observation to Egyptian priests ? 
Experience had taught to calculate from its trembling frame 
the flood which was soon to overspread the land, and send 
the animal itself before the stream, into the desert. Her 

also the reverence for the lotus: growing on the Nile’s banks, 
it was at once the birth-place and the bridal bed of Isis and 
Osiris, the good gods who send the cooling waters: it was the 
watery image of creation, out of whose blessed cup arose the 
gods of either sex. But to the Zodiac and the bright star 
Sirius, we must look for a satisfactory conclusion to our pre- 
sent inquiry. From June to September is in Egypt a season 
of glowing heat: *herbage and vegetation then die: hot winds 
from the Lybian deserts burn the air, which assumes a dark- 
red colour. The reign of Typhon has commenced. Isis’ (the 
land of Egypt) pants and sighs for water; but it comes not. 
Osiris (the Nile) is yet among the rocky beds of Af j 
fast bound in the hateful Typhon’s chains, who revels it with 
the Moorish queen and her seventy-two companions, and as 
many days must elapse before the mourning Isis can recover 
her imprisoned lord. But the summer-solstice has at last ar- 
rived: the bright and golden star, which, like a watchful dog, 
guards and directs the fold of heaven, is about to make his 
appearance. How can observers be mistaken! the holy ibis 
has been seen; the mystic shudder has come across the shy 


a Creuzer, I. 268. —=> 
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gazelle: the hour of fearful expectation is at hand. The priests 
in consequence > assume their sacred robes, and assemble by 
night in the temple halls. The holy rites having been per- 
formed, a gazelle is brought forth, and the proper functionary 
taking it between his knees, observes through its horns the 
bright dog-star, as he comes in golden splendour above the 
firmament. As the star rises, all its appearances are carefully 
observed, and from them is collected, whether the coming 
year will be a fruitful one or the reverse. The Nile mean- 
time is rising fast: the whole land has presently become an 
archipelago: Osiris, like a long expected bridegroom, has come 
forth: his dark bride is once again within his arms; and all 
around is jubilee and transport. Could a scene like this take 
place without making a deep impression, or could the chief 
actor in it fail to be among the highest objects of popular 
adjuration? But from the dog-star itself let us now turn to 
him who in Egyptian belief possessed and ruled its golden 
mansions; and try whether we cannot elicit from the text an 
adjuration for cultivated minds, as the former view furnished 
one for the popular mind. That the Egyptians should have 
connected the highest of their intellectual beings with.that star 
which was of such importance in their physical relations, is 
natural enough. This being, the personification among them 
of self-instruction, thought and intellectual power, bore the 
name of Hermes, and the connexion was made by adding the 
name of Anubis (the golden) to that of Hermes; a dog’s head 
was then placed upon his shoulders, and the bright star of Egypt: 
had thus its honoured genius and guide. To one only of his 
offices, as the latter, we shall here briefly allude. The subject is 
not without curiosity in itself, but bearing as it does upon those 
Bacchic mysteries, of which we shall have to speak in a future 
play, it cannot be considered quite foreign to a commentary 
on Aristophanes. ‘To explain all the beings, more or less 
divine, with whom Egyptian superstition had filled the Zodiac, 
would be a long task; and it would be still more tedious to 
enter thoroughly into the six classes of immortal spirits, who, 
under the name of daiuoves, filled the ©universe, and bound 
together the most distant spheres, that above the heavens, the 


b Creuzer, I. 367. c Id. 392 ff. 376. 
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heavenly sphere itself, and those to’ barientl Sees semana 
the moon. Of these spirits not a few it seems fi ngs te 
leave the abodes above, and try what modes of Jie wet, Side 
found in this lower world. A provision at once wise and in- 
dulgent had been made for gratifying this wish. A line of 
road had been established along the Zodiac, through which 
immortal souls, thus inclined, were to take their route. Was 
the heavenly wanderer yet in any sign of the upper sphere? 
Her return to former scenes and joys was still permitted: 
but the sign of Cancer brought her to the gates of mortal 
life, and those once passed, downward she went, until a 
mortal frame received her. Three thousand years of puri- 
fying rites were necessary to purge the stains contracted in 
such abode; but those performed, the soul had once more 
an opportunity of retracing her steps. The place of reascent 
was the sign of Capricorn, and the gates through which the 
first ascent was made were termed the gates of heaven. How 
do we connect this legend with the adjuration in the text? 
The gates last mentioned were guarded by a pair of dogs, and 
when it is added that all souls making the upward'‘or dowslr 
ward } journey, were under the conduct of Hermes-Sirius 
conceive that a new mode arises of viewing this singular oath, 
to which attention has been so often drawn, viz. by applying it 
to the primal genius of the dog-star, the spirit of spirits, the 
great Egyptian psychopomp, or conductor of souls. Is it ne- 
cessary to carry this subject further? It might in that case be 
added, that in a land of kings and priests, (and such was 
Egypt, Osiris being the representative of the one, and Hermes 
of the other,) the inference seems not unfair, that there was a 
sacerdotal as well as royal oath, and that as wa tov ev Dias 
“Ooipw was the 4one, so pa Tov xiva was the other. To con- 
clude: That an animal so reverenced as the dog:/in, Egypts 
should have lost all its honours in countries where 
influence had ever been felt, was not very likely. We find it 
accordingly an object of adoration among the ¢Persians. It was 
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4 Creuzer, L. 264. 

© Hierauf bezieht sich auch wohl jenes sagdid der Perser, d. 
ee ee ee 
auf den Hundsstern, jenen glinzenden Fixstern, dessen A 
Verjiingung der Natur und die Einkehr in die himmlischen W' 
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apparently the fNibchas worshipped by the Avites of Sama- 
ria. In Atolia we find a § wine-dog in possession of as much 
reverence as the corn-dog of the Nile. To the worship of 
h Cybele the dog was also attached; and hence, as has been 
before observed, though the form of the oath is essentially 
Egyptian, the author is dramatically correct when he puts it 
into the mouth of a Phrygian slave. 


Norte iE. p. 44. 

We have just come from observing a religion, to which its 
tone and colour was evidently given by a river: we now turn 
to one, of which the origin and progress may be in a great 
degree traced to a mountain, and to the dense forests which 
covered its top and sides. Such was mount Ida in Phrygia. At 
the foot of this celebrated hill, or in the islands immediately 
adjoining it, are found five sects, all partaking of many com- 
mon religious services, (of their moon-worship, however, we 
shall not here speak,) and all engaged in something like simi- 
lar occupations. ‘The names of the sects are, the Curetes, 
Dactyli, Telchines, Corybantes, *Cabiri: their common océu- 
pations, metallurgy, medicine, ship-building, and magic arts: 
these, with certain peculiar dances, performed to the sound of 
kettle-drum and cymbal, and the celebration of mysterious 
rites, are the principal features by which the whole five are 
distinguished, and who would have unquestionably drawn more 
of the regards of ancient mythologists, had not the splendour 
of the Eleusinian mysteries gradually diminished the lustre of 
all subordinate ones. Some prodigious conflagration is sup- 
posed to have first led to the discovery of the metals which lay 
concealed in mount Ida (Creuz. II. 304), and to those secrets 
of fusion by which the precious metals are best turned to the 
use of man. What share each more particularly took in the 


digen werde. Auf dem Grabmale des Darius Hystaspes sehen wir eine Menge 
Hunde ausgehauen. Id. 424. 

f Gesenius in voc. g Creuzer, III. 253. h Id. II. 125. 

t The letter D has been put by mistake at p. 44. 

k Daher wird es sehr wahrscheinlich, dass, wie schon friiher vermuthet ward 
(Sturz ad Pherecyd. p. 156.) die Namen Coés, Corybanten, Cureten, Idiische 
Dactylen, Sintier und Telchinen nur nach Ort und Sprache verschiedene Benen- 
nungen magischer Priester und Bildner der Vorderasiatischen und Griechischen 
Menschheit sind. Creuz. II. 308. 





stand. Among the epithets of the Curetes (for which lat- 
ter appellation various reasons have been assigned) we find 
that of « ynyeveis, or earth-born: and what name more suitable 
to those, who, descending into the pittnbedireti 
bringing up from thence its precious treasures, natu 
in metaphoric language for the children a anes subterr: . 2OUS 
regions, from which they were seen perpetually emerging? 
When we find their abode sometimes settled at the foot of 
mount Ida, and sometimes in the isle of Crete, a further in- 
ference seems allowable, that with them more Lenbaiiens= so 
use of the metals was applied to the arts of ship-buildi i 
the Dactyls is more particularly ascribed the art of hmndieris 
These Fingers therefore were employed, not so much in la- 
borious occupations, as in culling the simples which grew about 
the woods of Ida, in extracting healthful potions from her 
minerals, and perhaps in composing mystic songs, which gave 
effect to ™both. ‘The appellation of enchanters (and what better 
title could be given to men, who were seen breaking through 
the bounds of nature, as it were, and bearing the issues of life 
and death within their hands) rested more particularly on the 
"'Telchines. The Corybantes, it is clear from the text, distin- 
guished themselyes as musicians and dancers; while the reli- 
gious doctrines of the sects must be traced in the schools of 
the Cabiri, a name in which we must look either for mighty 
planet-gods of the second order, or for associates of a secret 
°corporation in which the peculiar doctrines of parintece 











explained, tae 
K Diod. V. §. 65. Strab. X. p. 472. —v 
1 seit “eer gees aux jours de VAmérique, ces Heer biog So 
rent d'a i se rendre n | en exercant la chez un peuple 
Ba Sainte-Croix, I. 60. 
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Sainte-Croix seems much disposed to rest upon the number 
three, as limiting that of the original founders of these P sects : 
but this would be taking too narrow a view of the subject. 
They were sometimes four, sometimes eight, (Creuz. II. 312.) 
A large volume, however, and not a passing note, would be 
necessary to enter fully on the subject; carrying us, as such a 
disquisition would, through the planetary worship of the an- 
cients—through the Pataics or gods-protectors of the Pheeni- 
cian mariners—through the old kosmic powers of the Pelasgic 
religion and sacred ceremonies performed at Samothrace— 
through the Anaces or Anactes of Athens and through the 
Tritopatores of Rome—through dwarf-gods and pitcher-gods 
—and more particularly through the secret history of the 
Dioscuri, whose mythological characters have been too much 
usurped by, and confounded with, the twin-brothers of He- 
lena. Our present text obliges us to look only to those Cory- 
bantic rites, to which the hero of the present drama was sub- 
jected ; and for the nature of these we must look to the cere- 
monies of initiation, which took place on the third day of the 
festival of the great Idean goddess. The nites of the first 
two need not detain us very long. The festival itself began, 
on the 21st of March, the commencement of the vernal sea- 
son. The first day was one of deep mourning, and conse- 
crated to a singular ceremony. ‘This consisted in cutting 
down a pine-tree, in the middle of which lay a figure of 
Atys, either because this original priest of Cybele had been 
changed into a tree of that name, or because he had been 
found in a mutilated state at the foot of a tree of this kind, 
and thence conveyed by the priests into an adjoining temple, 
where he died. The day and its symbolic ceremonies were 
signified by the expression darbor intrat. The second day 
was known as that of horns; and a prodigious blowing of these 
instruments appears then to have taken place. The mourn- 


shall upon examination feel himself called upon to adopt: that of ovp39, the power- 
ful, the mighty ones, with Bochart, or that of 0°3n, associates, with Schelling. 
The word is, I believe, still to be found in the Maltese language, as in a. dialect 
of the old Punic tongue might well be expected. See Creuz. II. 314. 

P On ne compta d’abord que trois Corybantes, par la méme raison par laquelle 
on fixa les Cabires et les Dactyles 4 ce nombre, appelé ’hypostase archique, dans 
le langage mystique de Julien. Mystéres du Paganisme, p. 81. 

a Mystéres du Paganisme, p. 83. Creuzer, II. 38. 
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the timbrel, 1 have drunk of the cymbal, I have carried the 
dkernos.” The kernos (a vessel of the drinking kind) had a 
lamp attached to it, and the two thus implying the elements of 
fire and water, with which the ancients connected all ideas of 
physical life, they became as it were a semblance of the world ; 
and a mysterious dance, most probably intended to represent 
the movements of the sun, moon, and planets, took place 
around them, and was hence termed the dance of the kernos- 
bearers (xepvogdpov éxnua). But the principal ceremony ap- 
pears to have been that of enthronization. Crowned with 
twigs of olive, and girdled with a purple band, the novice was 
placed on an elevated seat or throne, round which were col- 
lected all the initiated present. Hands were then joined, and 
a circular dance took place, most probably resembling that 
which marked the carrying of the kernos; hymns were sung, 
and the ceremony apparently concluded with assurances given 
by the priest to the newly admitted member of future welfare 
and happiness, health of body and easiness of mind. At what 
period of the ceremony the explanation took place of the ser- 
vices rendered to society by the Corybantes, in the promotion 
of agriculture or the exercise of the useful arts (Sainte-Croix, 
I. 92), it is of course impossible to say. | 


Note G. p. 114. 


Arbitrators among the Athenians were of two kinds,. public 
and private: the first were appointed by the state, and chosen 
by lot («Anpwrof); the second were selected (aiperoi) at the 
choice of private individuals: both bore the common name of 
di:a:ryrai, and the ancient writers are not always careful to dis- 
tinguish between the two. In the following remarks (for 
which the reader is principally indebted to the learned Hudt- 
walcker) the private arbitrators will be called by the name most 
known among ourselves; the public will be distinguished by 
their own proper name of diztete. And first of the private 
arbitrators, who need not detain us long. Of these there would 


8 éx rupmdvov Eparyov, ex xuuBddrou Briov’ exepvopdpnoa. Clem. Alex. Protrep. 
p-14. For remarks on the construction, and the reference which Schwarz thinks 
is made by St. Paul (x Cor. X. be to this ceremony, see Silvestre de Sacy in 
Myst. du Pag. I. 86. and Creuz. III. 364. 
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naturally be three degrees: private friends, who endeavoured 
from mere good will to reconcile hostile parties with each other, 
and hence often called daAdaxral, (Dem, 949, 3. 116731. 
1360, 8, 1369, 5. Iseus, 54, 10.) or indifferent persons, who 
were either empowered to deliver a sentence (‘yvéovs) under 
certain conditions, or who were left altogether unrestricted 
in their powers. The challenge (mpéxAnow), (of which more 
hereafter,) and the examination by torture, not only took place 
before ithe -erbitrators, bat: themselves often performed ‘the 
office of Ytorturers. Whether compromises were allowed in 
public suits, or whether a fine did not await all such counpees 
mises, the reader will consult Hudtwalcker, — 
has collected all such passages from the orators as make fr and 
against the supposition of a penalty ine | ch cor 
promises ; beth hes cieehdions coun tiieiabeeaiaial s tot 
by which such penalties were gradually’ asic 
questionable. In a private compromisey a distinetion is to be 
made between the compromissum, or compact made between 
the parties themselves, and the receptum, or compact made 
with the arbitrator himself. On the latter pomt there 
will consult Hudtwalcker, 2 Abschn. §. 5. As to the compro- 
missum, there seems for a length of time to have existed a law, 
by which one party challenged by another to a compromise, 
was obliged to accept it: but the compact in such. case» must 
have been that in which reconciling friends were — 
in, not a compromise without appeal, to which faetiguistiialall 
be compelled. There does not appear to have been any exact 
formula prescribed for a compromise: a formula was drawn 
up, suitable to the importance. of the matter, in which ethe 
number of arbitraters was ee and\to 
















































give themselves up without reserve to the decision of thevarbi 
trators? The sentence pronounced was of course ir i sol ib 
binding. ‘Were the powers of the arbitrators on the'¢ 
limited? there lay an appeal from them to the ordinary trib 
nals. The names of the arbitrators chosen appear to hay 


Dem. 1020, ult. card widow Baeryrod iucrepos woAlens yeyermuévass 
4 Hesych. Bacavirris. 6 Snudxouwes, wonrdues, 3d aurnrhs. Idems 
xpirhs. Baranorts. 





been previously signified to the archon, or competent: eloayw- 
yeés.» With these notices, and a definition of Aristotle, we may 
conclude this part of our subject: 6 dcaurnris 7d émetxes dpae 
6:Be dicaorjs rov vdpov. 

\ The public arbitrators, or dinitetee, will demand a much 
longer investigation. These were chosen annually and by lot 
(fora passage in a fragment of Isaus, which seems to impugn 
the former opinion, is easily *reconciled) out of all the Athe- 
nians. According to Suidas, they were to be fifty, according 
to Pollux.and Hesychius, sixty years of age; having incurred 
none of those penalties which brought with them loss of civil 
privileges (dryfa:). It will depend upon the insertion or 
omission of a comma, (see Ulpian ad Dem. Mid. 542, 15.) 
whether we estimate the number of the disteta at 44 or 440. 
Herault and Hudtwalcker appear to incline towards the first 
number, chiefly, because the ancient orators speak so frequently 
of one diztet only being employed; but the fuller number is 
more in accord with the general analogies of Attic law; and it 
must be recollected, that from a reasonable distrust in the 
ordinary courts, (the uncertainty of whose decisions Hudt- 
walcker in another place stigmatizes as absolutely Yndiculous,) 
the dizetetaze must have been in great request. It must be 
further remembered, that in a former note we left nearly tooo 
heliasts unemployed, and shall we involve ourselves in any diffi- 
culty, if it is suggested that out of these et i dizetetae sa 2 
pane be supplied ? 

»eEach of the ten tribes had its own 2diztete ; hisliaapeiad 
bysaimecting of the tribe itself, or in the Ecclesia, is not cer- 
tam ; Hudtwalcker inclines to the latter opinion. Did an oath 
accompany their investiture of office? Upon all general analo- 
gies of Attic custom, we must answer in the affirmative: sup- 
posing them a portion of the heliastic body, the only question 
would be as to their taking a short oath as well as the long 

ones)\(Bhat no allusion is made to their aseirinctisri <p 


a Perea vies 





place seems to have been provided for. this batt BP 
tribe found its separate accommodation in temples, halls, and. 








places in the neighbourhood of the agora: even the courts.of 
justice, if no business was going on, found them a convenient 
harbour. How again were they:speide sit heen bestia anaes 
demand upon the public treasury, and the fees of court affor 
their only compensation. At the institution of sigwensijiehalt 
party laid down a drachma, and on the administration of,the 
oaths, dvtapoola, duwpooia, mapeenbha tiki Serr 
made. . mare AY ‘aston wilt 
_ The competency of a dietetic court bias been 
tended by Pollux (VIII. 126), and too much narrowed by, 
Ulpian and Petit, The former supposes a time» 
could be brought into a public court, which. had not been first 
submitted to the dietete. I believe it would be: difficult to 
prove the existence of any such period except in th eal 
lexicographer’s own brain. Solon was certainly 
cate for submitting all contentions to ecbi:sasiou/ bodies 
of justice was tried, but I remember no passage in ancient, 
authors, which would justify so sweeping a declaration as that 
of Pollux. The assertion of Ulpian, founded on Dem. 541) 
that the disetete gave sentence only in matters of minor im+ 
portance, has arisen from a mistake of Ulpian, which Herault 
has explained, (ad I. Att, et Rom. V. 14. §. 4.) In civil 
causes, (for with criminal ones the diateta: had no coneern,) 
there was no matter, however small .or great, to which # 
diwtetic court was incompetent, provided the: plaintiff, wished 
it, and the magistrate, in whose jurisdiction the matter lay, bad’ 
consented to put the matter in process, As. 
led into error. by mistaking a passage in Detnosthenibdpias 
Petit’s assertion, that only Athenian citizens, and not strans 
gers and metics, could bring their causes before: the a wate ae, 






























reeGfeation of which will dee the invalidity of “hie'a: ASSe 
~—_ 
a To the instance from Dem. sia nan ional oi cod'slacerstealaina am 
1of1, 07, (where the Delphinium is mentioned as the coe sitting) ant 
16, where the the Peecile stoa occurs as such. 
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Phe words of the lexicographer are as follows: rods brép wey- 
rAkévra ern yeyovdras, kat KaOapovs mdons alrias dreAnppévovs 
did't Anfvapxixod ypapparelov kAnpdcavres Ta TGy TroAcTGD 
dlatrGv erolovy févois pévrotye em rotro eAOety (i.e. Ta Trav 
#éNerSY Saurav, in other words, to become diatete) od ovyxeyd- 
pyre:”-- Petit, instead of this obvious meaning of the words, 
stipposes the latter clause to have been put in opposition to the 
fefmer sentence, and hence concludes that strangers were not 
dlidwed to bring their suits before disetete. A declaration of 
Poltux -(‘VIII. 91.) would alone be sufficient to refute this 
‘°*' Wath these preliminary remarks, we may now enter upon 
the actual commencement of a suit before a diztetic court. 
This was done either in a compromissory, or in the ordinary 
form, the former being a sort of intermediate step between 
private and public arbitration: it took from the parties them- 
sélves'the power of any future appeal to the ordinary courts, 
while 1t appears to have left the arbitrators themselves to be 
dealt with in their public, not in their private capacities. 
‘Fhe: ordinary way followed most of the analogies of common 
Attic law. As the disetetze were not a court of the First In- 
stance, the intervention of a magistrate was as necessary to put 
them in © motion, as it was to give life to an ordinary suit: 
To the: magistrate therefore, with whom the jurisdiction in 
the matter lay, the plaintiff had first to signify his wishes, 
that ‘his complaint might be heard before the dizetete.. He 
had ‘further to specify of what tribe the defendant in the action 
was; that the magistrate might appoint by lot one or more die- 
tetae out of that tribe to hear the cause: and with these persons 
we: shall now suppose the further proceedings to take place: 
The deposits having been made, andthe oaths taken, the diee- 
tetze proceeded as in duty bound, to give the matter their most 
eareful: attention: both parties were heard, witnesses were 
enamined, ¢challenges made, accepted, or refused, ‘and’ ab 


“9.7 ye we 
“hy Pollux VIII. 93. elawyaryeis. dpxijs ekiperns Mee avro: 3é mae Beas « Pi 
ryaryor ‘Epos rovs Buurnrds. Id. VILL. gr. (as read by Hudew.) Slicar Se pds ab 
Tey. ap pay Ba BC.) Awyxdvorrat perolkaw, looreday, crow" Kal dravdter rd: 
Aaxov? Td bey Siarryrais wmapadidovs, Exdorn puaAf mépos* rd be oineoneis: clod-yus 
Bd 003%. As. 

ne ‘Though the nature of the challenge (xpécaAners) sont testi ‘already. partially 
explained, yet_as a proceeding which more particularly teok place before the: dia» 
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sls 
et (* oévober, , De. 165 9) ie tt the part 


The day on which this cite inia be liven Wibetis 
name of ¢xvpla, and most probably took place witht ‘tiatty 
days after the last day of meeting before the distets, though 
by rem bevese the parse might be pean ‘On 
but this done, the pede pve th mete and ats 
teidlid/ dosuvodat.! "The dass of a dba 'ahan ie al, 
one of the parties failed to make his appearance, did 
In our illustration of the Wasps; and ee ee 
our chain of legal proceedings may in peren Aeon 
In a failure of this kind before the diztetse, sente 
against the absent party ; but this could not be done t 
set, which Ulpian accordingly terms coiled tani alten 
Time was thus allowed the party to appear in person, to give 
reasons for his previous absence, all delivered upon oath (éme- 
pooia), or if he did not appear himself, persons duly authorized 
might render him this friendly office. If no excuse was fur- 
nished, the absentee lost his cause, but did not, « 
others would persuade us, imcur a further penalty of 1090 
drachms. Had the party no remedy er mR ies > 4 
a right of putting to the torture in their. presence, wh ht 
Bec Sea coe 1106, 6.), a few additional remarks may here | nw 
Saeed re, OF SOME suc 
” Je wan raher, as Hudewalkor teas i slain challenge either for 




































meetings open or ete ? As iblicity i is ‘the very spi 
they were the former; that cpa were 80, ra hike 


in Mepteasem, 3x8) wt Sak le ngeot $4 
sire wil she Wudjinie WE TA tote Scares ee 
© Dem. 541, 22. Deeded dcorteinea Set 


f Dem. H h propriety of the words, ene oe | 
542. Hence the adding in 
MS, ty Pall’ cont oft engin Crapo rar 
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Qne of the most vigorous and animated of ancient written 
speeches (for many reasons lead tothe conclusion that. the Midias 
‘was never spoken) has informed us of one, and the excellent 
Lexicon of Pollux has pointed out another. ‘‘ Theword épecis,” 

says the latter writer, ‘implies an appeal from distetse or from 
archons, or from members of a deme to a dicast: from the senate 
to the people, from the people to a dicasterium, and [in matters 
of commerce] from a dicasterium in one country to a dicaste- 
rium in 8 another,” &c. But the mode of proceeding re- 
corded by Demosthenes, consisted in attacking the sentence of 
the diztet (Slarray dvtiAayydve) as wanting due validity, 
(® pi otcav). The seeking of this latter remedy presupposes, 
that’ the party applying for it had before the jyépa xvpla 
begged an extension of time, or on the day itself had given 
some legal excuse for his non-appearance. ‘The remedy was 
to be sought within two days after the sentence had been 
given, and upon an oath, confirming the truth of the ex- 
cuse. The application was most probably made to the «ica- 
ywyevs, by whom the business had been originally put in pro- 
gress, and who left the business to be decided by other dis- — 
tetee drawn by lot in the ordinary way. The subject is far — 
from being exhausted; and other proceedings—distraint— 
ejectment—exceptions to the suit—might yet be traced; but 
we shall trespass on the reader with only one question more. 
The dicasts we have seen in the preceding play were irrespon- 
sible: was such the case also with the disetetze? Certainly not: 
they, like other magistrates, were liable to the euthyné—and 
, the mode of exacting this account may be pretty clearly traced 
“yn the speech of Demosthenes, recently referred to. On the 
last month but one of the year, and at all events on the last day 
of that month, the dizetete had to appear at a certain place 
{apparently the agora before the senate-house of Five Hun- 
dred), that if any complaint were lodged against them, they 
might be at hand to answer it. A suit thus instituted against 
‘a-disetet, bore the name of elcayyeAla, and if successful, sub- 
“jected him to atimy, i.e. the loss of all his civil ‘ privileges. 


& Pollux VIII. 62, 3. %peois 38 ori, Bray tis ard Biarrntrav 2 dpxdvrwv } a 
porayv él Sixacrhy epi 4 ard BovdAis én) Bijuov, ard Shuov em) Siuacrhpiov, } 
dard Bixaoray éxi tevucdy Sicacrhpov K. 7. d. 
- hh. Compare Pollux VIII. 60. and Photii Lexic. in uh odea Slxn. 
i See the case of Straton (Dem. 542, 15.), where the whole proceeding is de: 
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Av. 460. ddd’ ef’ Sremep Gv txes riv ov mpdypari youny avaneioas. 
ome with Dawes and Dind. the particle dv, and read mpeyean 
_ TY Oly AKew.) 

_ For the two or three others, which are still founds in the ald 
eiitions, or in Brunck, the following emendations nave: been 
proposed by eminent scholars. 

Vesp. 568. ra 8€ cvyxirrov® K dua BAnxarar (ovyxirrovra BXy- 
xara: Pors.) 
Ib. 741, 2. piesel led avTav es Ta Mpaypara, 
ols mor émepatver. Eyvwxe yap apriws Gre. 
Read with Porson, 
vevovOérnkey avrov és Ta TMpdypara, 
ols mor’ émepaiver’ dpriws’ Eyvaxe ydp. 

Or with Dindorf, as has been given in the text. 

Lys. 385. dpso o° dws dvafdaordyys (Br. et Dind. a Adracrdvys). 


The second canon found its inventor a much greater propor- 
tion of hostile passages to deal with: and the whole of his 
emendations of these have not met with the acquiescence of 
subsequent critics. (Dindorf reads more or less differently 
from Dawes, Ecc. 384. Pl. 98. Eq. 207. Pac. 1200.) Some 
violations of this rule, which are still to be found in Brunck’s 
edition, with the corrections which they have received, will 
occupy the remainder of this note. 


Eq. 940. Bovddpevos é- 
obiov dronveyeins. (éeraronveyeins, Dind.) 
Nub. 513. evruxia yévorr’ av- 
Opdrm mponxov. (yévorro rav-—Opore, Dinp.) 
Av. 592. GAXd’ avadéfee mdvras xafapas avrovs dayéAn pia KexAGv 
Saeed Reisic. Dind. and Oxf. ed. as Brunck.) 
- Thes. 719. xalpwv tows évyBpices (avy évvBpeis, RapeR and Kipp). 
évuBpteis, Dind. 
898. eit KpirudAa (aAX’ efi Kpir. Pors. ef KpirvAna, Dind. 
Oxf. edit.) 
Ran. ‘1450. ravavria mparrovres (rdvavri dy apdgayres, Rusia.) ob 
| coloined av ; 
611, Kdérrovres mpos TaAdOTpia; par tmreppua (pad, 1. @. a 
"AA treppud, MARKLAND). 


k &u BAnxa@ro:, DinpD. So also the Oxford edition of Dindorf, the correctiods 
in which have evidently been made by a master’s hand: © 
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Norse I. p. 159. 


(Scene. Philocleon, Bdelycleon, Slaves. The stage exhibits a pro- 
_ fusion of rich apparel of every kind. Philocleon in the act of resist- 
ance to his son, who wishes to substitute a fine mantle for the old 
- dicastic cloak.) 


PI. ov roe wore (Gv rovroy amodvoncopat, 
emet povos wp €owoe TapareTaypevor, 

188 6 Bopéas 6 péyas éreorparevoaro. 

BA. ayabdy goixas ovdev excOupew mabe. 

PI. pa rov Al, ov yap ovdapas poe EYpqopoy. 
kal yap mpérepov éravOpaxidewy éumAnpevos 
amébox’ odeiiov TO xvahet Tpr@Bodov. 

BA, GAXd’ ody meretpdabm »', éemetdnmep y° arakt 
€pot ceautoy mapadedwxas ed troretv. 

@I. ri oty xedevets Spay pe; BA. ray rpiBov’ des” 
Tyvoi dé xAaivay ™ dvaBadov rprBovixos. 

$I. erecta twaidas xpy purevew Kat rpepey, 
38 ovrogi pe viv admonvi-a Bovderat ; 

BA. €y’, avaBadov tyvdi AaBev, Kat pr AdAe. 

@I, rovuri rd xaxdy ri éore pds mavrav Oeay ; 


BA, of pév xadovor THepoid’, of 8€ ™ xavvdkny. 

@I. eye dé orcvpay @dunv Ovpatrisa. 

BA. xov Oadpa y'* és Zapders yap ovdx éAnAvOas. 
éyvws yap dv viv 8 odyi yryvdoneas. BI. eye ; 
pa roy Ai’ ov roivuy’ arap Soxet ye pot 
éovxévat pddtora Mopuxov ° odypate, 

BA. ovx, Gad’ év ’ExBaravoot ravO idaivera. 

I. ev ’ExBaravoice yiyverat xpdxns xoXrx€ ; 

BA, 1d6ev, wyaf; dAAd Trovro rotce BapBdpors 
bpaiverat woddais Sandvats. avtyn yé Toe 
€piov rdXavroy xaraméraxe padios. 

HI, odxouv P epidAny Oar’ expyy airy xadeiy 


1 Alludes to the great storm, which occurred during the sea-fight at Arte- 
misium. 
- ™ dyaBadrod. Plat. in Theet. 175, e. dvaBdarcoOu .. ewiddtia érevOdpws, 
vesiem dextre decenterque hominum liberorum more componere. Heindorf. (See 
his note on the passage. ) 

" xavydeny. A Persian or Babylonian fur made of mouse or weasel-akins. 

© odypa (cdrrw, to pack) appears to have been a large upper garment,worn by 
delicate people. 

P épwAny, prop. a whirlwind, a tornado, (Cf. Eq. 511.) The word is here 
playfully used, as if a compound of épioy and bAAvpL, (wool-devourer). 
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forthcoming but dull anecdotes connected with his dicastic 
habits, or the vulgar topics and jokes of low society. His 
son, the Chesterfield of former days, 1s almost im despair ; 
but still does not give up the point. 


BA. mav’* adda Sevpi xaraxdweis mpocpavbaye 
Evprorixds eivat cal Evvovotacrixds. 
PI. wads ody xaraxdwe; dpa avvcas. BA. evoxnpdvas. 
I. wdl xedevets karaxAwwnvar; BA. pndapas. 
$I. mas dai; BA. ra ydvar’ exrewe, cat 4 yupvacriKds 
X bypov xuTAagoy GeavTov ey Tois OTpapacty. 
€meir’ éraiveody Tt Tay Y xaAKwparer, 
Z dépogny Oéacat, kpexad: avdAjs Oavpacor’ 
vdap xara xeipds* Tas rpawe{as éopepe” 
Seurvotpev’ arovevipped: dn omevdopev. 
$1. mpos rav Oedv, éevurrmov éorimpeba ; 
BA. avAnrpis évepvanoev. of 3¢ cupmérat 
elolw Géwpos, Aioyivns, Pavds, KAewv, 
évos tis Erepos mpos Kehadjs "Axéoropos. 
Tovros Euyvov Tra oKoAt Gros defer kadas. 
@I. GAndes; as oddeis > Acaxpiov dé£era. 
BA, éy® eloopat’ Kat 51) yap eip eyo Kreav, 
€ dw S€ mpGros ‘Appodiov' Sefer b€ ov. 
‘€ ovdels ma@mor dip éyever’ "AOnvatos” 
@I. “ odx ovrw ye mavodpyos KAErrns.” 
BA. rovri ov 8pdoes ; mapamodet Bompevos* 
gnoe yap efor oe xat diapbepeiv aa 4 
cal rnode rhs yas efedav. I. eyo b€ ye, 
€ay drreAjj, vy A’ érépov aoopat. 


U yuuvarriuds. FEsch. 18, 34. karacKorotpevos éaurby (se mirans), bedi a 
wadalorpats Kal SiarpiBais yeyovds. 

x bypbv, supple, flexible. Pindar, Pyth. L 17. Ib. xbrhacov. Passow com-. 
pares the Latin expression fusus in herba. 

Y xaAxwpudrwv. Sophr. Fragm. 15. ray 3t xadnwpdray wal ray aprrupeoudran: 
éudppaipe Soxla. 

Z dpophy (épépw), ceiling. See Wasse’s note, Thucyd. I. 134. Ib. npexddua: 
(npéxa). A word of very doubtful meaning. Brunck and Schneider consider it 
as equivalent with zaparerdopara, curtains. 

8 Av. 463. karaxeirba | xara yeipds Tap -peperw ra vis. Apolled. If. 7.6. 
etxoumevos wapd Oliver... dwésrewey te dears wares xeper oaeers: Lina 
also Fragm. Aristoph. Dind. 427. 

.b. Avaxpiwy. See Schimann da. Comit. PP. 9- 3A Cesuzer, Ll. 53+ Wack 
muth, I. 228, Mitford. I. 399». 

or ragm. Arist. eres a. Alaov a Ho exh Tt ar "Anveadou pote 
Kpéavros, ral 


Saye 


. > 
oman ae SE eared 
. i 
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The following translation will assist the reader in catching 
the original. 


Bdel. 


Phil. 


Bdel. 
Phil. 
Bdel. 


Phil. 


Bdel. 


Phil. 


Bdel. 


Phil. 


Bdel. 


Enough, enough !—Now sit ye down, and learn 
To feed and take your dinner like a gentleman. 
And how would’st have me sit ? dispatch thee, boy. 
With decency, and like a man of fashion— 
As thus? (throwing himself into a ridiculous attitude.) 
Nay, spare my eyes. 
Or thus? (drawing his knees up to his chin.) 
In mercy,— 
Observe—your legs should be extended, thus; 
Yourself easy and free in all your movements, 
Like one well practis’d in genteeler exercise : 
Then you commend the plate, or cast an eye 
Upon the fretted roof; perchance the curtains 
May claim a look of passing admiration. 
(Affecting to call his slaves.) Hoa, there within! Ablution 
for our hands— 
Bring in the tables: quick! set on the dishes : 
"Tis done! the banquet’s ended, hands are wash’d, 
Libations made,— 
Aye, in a dream I grant ye— 
A strain from the attending lyrist follows. 
Then, for your fellow-drinkers, there are met 
Theorus, Cleon, Aéschines, and Phanus, 
And a rough fellow at Acestor’s side 
Of the same fashion as himself—you join 
The circle—well—catches go round—let’s see 
How you'll strike in among them— 
Nay, for a song, 
Not one of all our mountaineers can match me. 
To the proof—suppose me Cleon—good: what next ? 
I chant a stanza from Harmodius—good— 
You take me up—Now I begin: 


(preludes, then sings) 
‘© Burgh and city, hill and dale, 
Search them all—and mark my tale ; 
You'll not find in Attic land. . 
( preludes, then sings) 
‘Mong the little or the great 
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Phil. Nay, an you love me, son, beware of drink !— 
No wine ;—from wine come blows—breaking of doors— 
Casting of stones: home reels my drunkard, dozes 
Away his head-ache, wakes at morn, and finds 
He has most swinging damages to pay. 
Bdel. Not if you drink with gentlemen; have you 
Err’d there? some friend begs pardon, and the offence 
Is quash’d: or else yourself tell pleasant tale 
From Atsop or the Sybarites ; such tale 
As we are wont to hear at merry-makings : 
The plaintiff smiles, and you’re anon acquitted. 
Phil, And is it so, old true-penny ? then be it 
My aim (and sure the end will pay the labour) 
To learn a stock of these same tales, which wipe 
Offence, and put a salve on mischief; now then 
I’m at your service, boy: away, away, 
Let nought our project stop, nor breed delay. 
(Ezeunt ambo.) 
Mitchell's Aristoph. vol. IT. p. 289. 


Note K. p. 159. 

EA, id xeA@vae paxdprat | rod dépparos, 

kal Tptopaxdpiat Tov "mt rais mevpais réyous. 

as e0 Kxarnpeyacbe nai vouBvoriKnds 

xepdpo Td varov dore ras wAnyas loréyey. 

éy> & drddwda ™ orifdpevos Baxrnpia. — 
XO. 118 éorw, d mai; maida yap, Kav 7 yépor, 
xaXelv B8ixatoy Sorts av mAnyas AGB. 
ov yap 6 yépwy arnpérarov ap iy Kaxdy 
kai ray Evydyr@y mov TapowwKoraros ; 
cairo. mapny 2 "ImmvAdos, ’Avripor, AvKov, 
Avoiorpatros, Govdpacros, of rept Ppvuxov. 
TovTe@y anavrov iy UBpirréraros paxpe. 


ev0ds yap as éverknto To\dGy Kayabar, 


ky 
> 


i évexey to be understood. Xanthias rubs his own sides very significantly, as 
he makes this comparison. 

K xarepépewv, to cover. Apoll. Rhod. II. 1074. ds 3° bre ris xepduy nareodperat 
épxlov axhp. Ib. vouBvorixds (vovs, Bbw). Cf. Eccl. 441. 

1 gréyew, to hold out, said more particularly of ships which are water-tight. 
See Blomf. Sept. c. Theb. p. 126. 

m ori(duevos, tattooed. Cf. Herodot. V. 6. 

bn Cf. Blomf. Prom. Vinct. p. 130. 


P : 


obros dé t BceutANawev, as bi Befis. , 

5 yépww S¢ Tov Qoippacroy iper’. “* elré por, 

émi r@ Uxopas kal kouwds elvat mpoorotel, 

Xkwpmdorotyav mepi rov €D mpdrrovr’ ¥ ael ;” 

rovaidra meproBpiter abrovs éy pépel, | 

oxérrev dypolxos Kal mpocért Néyous Néyor” 

dpadérrar’, ovdev cixéras TG mpdypart. 

érewr ered) *peOver, oikad’ épyerat 

rimtey dravras, fv Tis a’r@ Evvriyp. 

6d: bé by Kal 2 opaddAdpevos mporepyerat, 

GAN’ exrodav Gree mpl mAnyds AaBeiv. 

81. Davey, mapexe : 
Modan dit Cf. TL XX. 226—8. 

silt” quan he a ua Meee tah cove inpereaen od, Reena 
ut fermentum pullengrse aceins, open est imago ad anagy a objciendum seni i pruritum 
suum ineptum.” 


ken fo att, whe tes shed ht env Sete ret eles 
tikes foctale of a teemra tadgiedoven 

t Biapvrralvew (uvAdralven, to Pegescc ihe tp) hey 

© oui, fear the har fog (Ht ferodot. I. ay "heat @ be proud, "Pht. Crs. 
45. véeour 5¢ wal couaeras érl edAAe Kal 

x ae ye bree) to play the. or lik dieh, with vulgar comic 
jokes. ass. Kuwppdororyelv. Dind. and Ox 

y del, adeno ie may chance to be. hy eet wl aly ping en 
rer what appear wo be similar wee of th tendon 
Eccl. 1162 So Pho ce a tee id Hera 
168. IV. es VIL. 107. on e's rr6. 


I. 2. 11. 37- IIL. 38. V. go. cola 23. 25, 358 2. i 383 5 ts 
5772 10- 5, iy 7533 14- Tia 26. 777, 6. Asch. 67, 3. Andoc. 12, 





¢, in 
a Ph outers evidently intoeaed, ad followed by 8) ! vs 
a med in ae way. bent afterwards poe pet 
w » were | accom- 
plishment which could give zest it eauty, Wi to festive ts. 

» text, 90. rhe BGRa, raise up. dpexe, give. Cf. Siivern on “ 
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KAavoerai Tis Tay Smiabev 
érraxoAovbovyray’ oi" 
olov, el pn “ppnoeO, ipas, 
@® tovnpol, raurni ti 

dadi hpucrovs oxeuvdow. 

BA. 7 pay ov dbces adproy rovray dixny 
Huiv amace, Kei o:pddp’ ef veavias. 
abpdo yap Afopev oe © mpooxadovpevot. 

eI, in ted, eadovpievot. _ 

ddpyaia y ipa apa ¥ tof 
@s ov8’ dxover avéxopat 
Scxav; tasBot aiBor. 
rade p apéoxer’ BddXe Knpovs. 
ovK Giret OV; ... . TOU oOTW 
HAvaorns ; éxrodav. 
dvaBawe Setpo xpvoopundodrdvbtov’ 
€ay yévy 8€ pty xaxy vuvi yuvn, 


Aristophanes, p. 138, and a passage in the Troades of Euripides, (308.) &vexe, 
wapexe, PAS pepe. 

© wpooradotuevot. Bdelycleon here apparently leaves the stage. But what 
cares Philocleon for him or for his threats ? The xpécxAnors has become his utter 
contempt: suits at law are an abomination: he absolutely spits upon them, (ia:- 
Boz). His one and only care is for the ‘ golden chafer’ (esarounnadtetins who 
accompanies him, (rdde u’ apéoxer); and as for ballot-boxes («nuots)+away with 
them! What had heretofore ranked with him as the highest of human titles, 
viz. that of heliast, is now with the utmost levity applied to a mere fopling like 
his son. 

d dpxaid 7 (éorww, belong to) 5uav. When we look to the person who is thus 
suddenly made to turn his back upon his country’s institutions, a thousand re- 
flections rise in the bosom, which this is not the place to give vent to. But one 
sex was yet safe; and when the poet looked to the ever-changing movements of 
his countrymen in public life, and the uniform stability of the women in their 
domestic economy, he might well put the following encomium of the sex into the 
mouth of one of his dramatic characters. 


In all things they excel us; chief in this, 
A reverence of old fashions: to a woman, 
They dip their fleeces in hot water,—’twas 
The mode in former days: fry their fish, sitting, — 
*T was so of yore; bear weights upon their heads; 
*Tis a most reverend custom. Here’s no change, 
No innovation, no new-fangled doctrine ; 
And well was it for Athens when old ways 
Were yet in vogue! We, fools, must needs, forsooth, 
Turn theorists, experimentalists ; 
And what's the consequence? The city’s ruin! 
They run to festivals,—so did their grandams ; 
Tll-treat their husbands,—’tis an ancient practice : 
Love a brisk glass,—antiquity is for them. 
What need of more ? Commit the reins to them, 
And question not th’ event: my life upon’t, 
You'll find yourselves the happiest men on earth. 
| Quart. Rev. V. 9. p. 156. 
Ss 2 
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éya o°, eredav otpos vids amobayn, 
Avodpevos EEw © wadAaxyy, & xotpior. 

f viv 8 ob pare "yo Trav euavrod ypnpdroy. - 
véos ydp eius ai Guddrropar opddpa. — 

Td yap vidtoy rnpet pe, Kdore BvoKONOY 
KaAXws & xuptvorpirroxapdapoyAvgoy. 

ravr ovv mepi pou Sédouxe py Scapbapa. 
hrarnp yap ovdeis éorw arg mAyv pov. 

68: 8€ xavrés' él o€ Kd’ gouxe Geiv. 


Vesp. 1292—1360. 


e waAAaxh, a female, holding a middle rank between the legitimate wife and 
the hetzra; not so respectable as the first, and less disreputable than the latter. 

f Becomes maudlin and weeps. 

& xbuwov (cummin) aplw (to split), edpdapnov (nasturtium) yAtpw (to scrape). 
A cummin-splitting, nasturtium. scraping man: implying every thing that is mean 
and sordid. 

h This last effusion of the old dicast, if not to be classed among the higher 
efforts of genius, still is genius. It is full of those strokes of nature which only 
men of genius produce, and which bring, I presume, over the minds of those who 
do produce them that proudest of thoughts, “ And I too belong to posterity : 
while millions around me have become corruption—dust—nothing: my name is 
enrolled among the sacred few, who share his power with the Creative Spirit 
himself, infusing thought, volition, smiles and tears, into what would else be a 
mere senseless mass of flesh and blood, muscle and bone !”? And this Aristophanes 
could say at the age of twenty-four, for he is not supposed to have been older, 
when the drama, which we have just been considering, was brought upon the 


stage ! 


